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PREFACE 



BT THB AUBBICAN BDITOB. 



When the editor of this work prepared Dr. Aber« 
crombie's treatise on the Inteliectaal Powers, for the 
use of scho(dff, it was his intention to have also pre- 
pared the present work in the same way, that the 
two might furnish teachers with a complete system of 
metaphysical philosophy. This plan, it was thought, 
would DO conducive to the public benefit, as no s^uhjI 
edition of either of these works had then been pub- 
lished. Peculiar oireumstances and the pressure of 
o&er duties have, however, caused a delay in the pre- 
paration of the second volume ; but in the mean time 
the editor has been gratified at receiving assurances 
from Dr. Abercrombie of his approbation of the plan, 
and of the course pursued in the preparation of the 
other work, and this one is prepared from a copy of the 
latest London edition, sent out by the author expressly 
for the purpose. 

As this work is intended to be the counterpart to the 
other, — ^being prepared on the same plan, and to be 
used in the same way, — the editor has only to repeat 
here what was stated in respect to that The original 
treatise of the author is published entire, without alter- 
ations or omissions ; the author's language being held 
sacred. The additions which have been made are in- 
tended, not to supply any supposed deficiencies in Uie 
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original, but simply to adapt it to a purpose for which 
the book is in the main admirably suited ; they are 
intended, as nearly as was possible, to be such addi- 
tional explanations as the editor conceived that the 
p,uthor would have himself made, if he had had in 
view, while preparing the book, the purpose to which 
it is now applied. 

The practice of studying such a work as this by 
formal questions, the answers to which pupils commit 
to memory, ^^annot be too ^vdrdy censured. There 
seems, however, to be something necessary as a guide 
to the contents of the page, both for the pupil in re- 
viewing the lesson, and for the teacher at the recitation. 
That minute and familiar acquaintance, not only with 
the doctnnes taught in the lesson, but with the particu- 
lar contents of every page aad paragraph, so essential 
in enabling the teacher to^nk his qaestioas with fluency, 
very few teachers have the time to secure. The alitor 
has accordingly added an analysis of the page in the 
margin. This analysis is given, sometimes in questions, 
and sometisaes in topics or titles, which can easily be 
put by the teacher into the fohn of questions if he 
pleases ; or what will periiaps be better^ they can, at the 
recitation, be given to the pupil^ as toiMcs, on whidi he 
is to state in substance the sentiments of the author. 
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In a former work, the author iendeavored to de- 
lineate, in a simple and popular form, the leading 
facts relating to the Intellectual Powers, and to 
trace the principles which ought to guide us in the 
Investigation of Truth. The volume^ which he 
now offers to the public attention, is intended as a 
sequel to these Inquiries ; and his object in it is to 
investigate, in the same unpretending manner, the 
Moral Feelings of the Human Mind, and the prin- 
ciples which ought to regulate our volitions and 
our conduct as in<Kal and responsible beings. The 
two branches of investigation are, in many respects, 
closely connected ; and, on this account, it may 
dlen happen, that, in the present work, principles 
are assumed as admitted or proved, which, in the 
former, were stated at length, with the evidence by 
vi^hich they are supported. 

He had two objects chiefly in view when he 
ventured upon this investigation. The one was to 
divest his mquiry of all unprofitable speculation, 
and to show that the philosophy of the moral feel- 
ings bears directly upon a practical purpose of the 
highest moment, — the mental and moral culture of 
every rational being. The other was to show the 
close and important relation which exists between 
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this science and the doctrines of revealed religion, 
and the powerful evidence which is derived, for 
the truth of both, from the manner in which they 
confirm and illustrate each other. These two 
sources of knowledge cannot be separated, in the 
estimation of any one who feels the deep interest 
of the inquiry, and seriously prosecutes the impor- 
tant question — what is truth. If we attempt to 
erect the philosophy of morals into an independent 
science, we shadl soon find that its highest induc- 
tions only lead us to a point beyond which we are 
condemned to wander' in doubt and in darkness. 
But, on the other band, by depreciating phOosophy, 
or the light which is derived from the moral im- 
pressions of the mind, v^e deprive ourselves of a 
most important source of evidence in support of 
revelation. For it is from these impressions, view- 
ed in connecticHi with the actual state of man, that 
we learn the necessity, and the moral probability, 
of a revelation ; and it is by principles existing in 
the mind* that we are enabled to feel the power of 
that varied and incontrovertible evidence, by which 
revelation comes to the <;andid inquirer with all the 
authority of truth 

Edinburgh, May, 1S35* 
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TO BB CABS7T7LLT STtTDIED BT THE 7VPIL AS THB XtSST LBSBOK. 



There are three different and entirely distinct objects 
in view in the study of Moral Philosophy, and the 
pnpil ought to understand clearly what these objects 
are at the outset, in order to derive the full advantage 
of the study. 

I. Discipline of mind. By discipline we mean prac- 
tice and improvement. Now it is of great advantage 
to the powers of the mind to be practised a little in 
early life, in thinking and reasoning on metaphysical 
subjects. 

" But what is the precise meaning of ihe word meta-' 
pkysiccd?^^ the pupil will perhaps ask. In explanation 
we say that all sensible objects, — that is, all that can 
be seen or felt, or perceived by any of the senses, — 
and in fact all others that are of the same nature with 
them, though they may be so minute or so subtle as to 
elude the senses, — are called physical. Thus earth, 
air, animals, light, the electric fluid, come within the 

Mow many objects in pursuing this study ? Tlie fifst 9 DltKipline, wliat ? What 
Included in the tenn pht/^eal 9 Examples. 
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term physical. The sciences which relate to them are 
called the physical sciences. 

But there are certain other realities with which we 
are conversant, that lie beyond these, as it were, and 
are of a different nature alt<^ether : — ^the powers and 
faculties of the mind, various moral truths, the princi- 
ples of duty, and other similar topics. They are to- 
tally different in their very nature from the others. 
They can neither be seen nor heard nor handled 
They are in no place, and have no relation to time 
You cannot illustrate them by models or by diagrams. 
In fact the whole field in which they lie is entirely 
beyond^ as it were, the material creation. Hence they 
are called meta-physical ; the affix meta having the 
foTC& oi beyond. 

Now it is highly conducive to the health and vigor 
of the mental powers, to have them occupied in some 
degree in youth upon these metaphysical inquiries. 
For in entering upon this field, the mind is compelled 
to draw itself off from the external and visible 
creation, and turn back upon itself; and the power of 
attention and abstraction, which are thus cherished, 
are of great value in all the pursuits and occupations 
of life. Then too the various moral and metaphysical 
distinctions which the mind must learn to discern, 
exercise and strengthen its powers of discrimination, 
more than almost any other discipline. This exercise 
is therefore one of the great objects which should be 
aimed at in such a study. 

II. A second object which is to be gained by the 
study of Moral Philosophy, is the formation of correct 
opinions on the subject of human duty. It is inore 
important that our opinions in respect to right and 
wrong should be correct, than on any other subject 
whatever. If our mii;Lds are thoroughly imbued with 



Can all physical objects be perceived by the senses ? Examples of objects not phy- 
sical. Ho V different? Meaning of me/a. Meaning of metaphysical. Effect of meta- 
physical studies. DiscTiminatiOQ. Second object ? Comparatire importaace of soond 
^opinions in morals. 
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sound general principles, we shall be continually and 
almost instinctively applying them to the various 
situations and circumstances in which we are placed. 
Our conduct will thus be steady — ^the result of fixed 
principle) instead of springing from the mere impulse 
of feeling. The pupil ought to study such a work as 
this with this object very steadily and very distinctly 
in view. Your opinions in respect to what is right and 
wrong in human conduct are now to be moulded and 
formed. Your principles are to be fixed. The frame 
work of a nu>ral system is to be constructed, around 
which your future character is to be in a great measure 
formed, and by which your principles and opinions on 
almost all other subjects are to be modified. No argu- 
ment is necessary to show that, in this view of the 
case, the study of Moral Philosophy is one of the most 
important studies of life. 

IIL The third great object to be regarded in the 
pursuit of this study is its direct practical bearing upon 
the heart and conduct of the pupil. How far it may 
prove conducive to such an end, will depend very 
much, — altogether, in fact, — upon die spirit and temper 
with which it is commenced. " Do I really wish," 
should the pupil ask himself, — '^ Do I really wish to 
ieam my duty for the purpose of doing it 7 Do I really, 
honestly wish, while 1 live in this world, to conform 
my conduct more and more to the principles of recti- 
tude 1 to make it my rule to do always what is right, 
because it is right] and to live with the constant object 
in mind of endeavoring to please my great Creator and 
Benefactor, by obeying his commands and complying 
with his will ?" If you commence such a study as 
this with these desires, and go on through chapter after 
chapter of the work, looking constantly for light to 
shine upon your path of daily duty, — the study will be 
found to have a very powerful and permanent influence 
in the formation of your character. 

I 

£flr«ct upon the eoaducC, what Third object ) Its accompliahmeat depeatls upoa 
wbMtt Queatiooe? 
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These three objects then should be kept by the pnpil 
constantly in mind, as he proceeds with this study, — 
intellectual discipline, the formation of correct opinions, 
and practical improyement. If these three objects are 
thus aimed at and secured, the class will have found 
the time devoted to this study hours most profitably 
spent. 

The directions to be given in respect to the mode of 
studying the book, are substantially the same with 
those contained in the introduction to the other work. 
We repeat them here, for even if the pupil has already 
used that text-book, his mind should be refreshed with 
these directions, on commencing this, and they will be 
still more necessary to classes who may use this first. 

And in the first place I must remark that Moral 
Philosophy, like Intellectual Philosophy, is not intended 
to be an ecLsy study. Its very difficulty is the source 
of one of the great benefits, the mental discipline, which 
is to be obtained from it. These metaphysical studies 
are intended as a sort of intellectual gymnastics, in 
which the tasks ought indeed to be brought fairly 
within the powers of the pupil, but they ought nearly 
to equal those powers, so as to call them into active 
and vigorous exercise, or the end will be lost. If, 
therefore, the writer of a treatise on such a subject 
comes down so completely to the level of the young as 
to make the study mere light reading, he fails entirely 
of accomplishing what ought to be his higheist aim. 
He destroys liie difiSculty and the advantage together. 
It is indeed true, that a very useful book may be writ* 
ten for children, with the design of merely giving them 
information on some subjects connected with the phi- 
losophy of mind and of morals. It might be entertain- 
ing, and to a considerable degree instructive, but it 
would answer none of the important purposes which 
ought to be in riew, in the introduction of such a study 

Recapttolatlon of the objects. Is this study intended to be an easy one ? Why not } 
The study diiBcolt. Why 1 GynuuMtics. IHOereuctt between reading and study o* 
this subject. 
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into literary institutions. It would develop no new 
reasoning or thinking powers. It would awaken no 
new intellectual effort. 

Such being the nature of these studies, it is plain 
that it ought not to be commenced by any pupil with- 
out a proper understanding of the difficulties, or the 
qualifications necessary to surmount thenu These 
qualifications are the following: 

I. Ability to understand the language of the work. 
It is not a child's book. It was written by a man, and 
was intended to be read by men. The editor has made 
no effort to alter it in this respect, so that the book 
stands on a leirel, as to its style and language, with the 
great mass of books intended to influence and interest 
the mature. It ought to be so ; for to be able to under- 
stand such writing is necessary for all, and if the pupil 
is. far enough advanced in his education to study meta- 
physics, it is quite time for him to be habituated to it 
Let no pupil therefore, after he is fairly engaged in the 
study, complain that he cannot understand the lessons. 
This is a point which ought to be settled before he begins. 

The pupil may read as attentively as he pleases. 
He may make use of a dictionary, or any other similar 
help. He may make occasional inquiries of. a friend ; 
but if he cannot, with such assistance, really under- 
stand the train of thought presented in any lesson, 
and give a tolerable account of it to his teacher, he haa 
better for the present postpone the study of Moral Phi- 
losophy : his mind is too immature. 

II. Mental ctMvatwn etiough to be interested in the 
stU>ject of the work. The subjects discussed, and the 
views presented, are of such a nature, that mere chil- 
dren can take no interest in them. They cannot ap- 
preciate them. Unless the mind has made considerable 
progress in its development, and in its attainments in 
other branches, and unless it has, in some degree, 



Qualificationt. First qualification, what 7 Lanfuage of the book. Socood qinU* 
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formed habits of patient attention, it must fail in the 
attempt to appreciate such a study as this. The pupil, 
in such a case, after going a Uttle way, will say that the 
book is dull and dry. He will attribute to the study, 
or to the mode in which it is treated, a failure, which 
really results from his own incapacity. He ought to 
reflect when tempted to make this charge, that it cannot 
be possible that the study is, in itself, uninteresting. 
This treatise of Dr. Abercrombie's has been bought 
and read with aridity by thousands in Great Britain 
and America, who could have been led to it by no mo- 
tive whatever, but the interest which the subject in- 
spires. They, therefore, who are not interested in it, 
after making faithful efforts, fail of being so because 
their intellects are yet too feeble to appreciate what 
they read ; and by complaining of the dryness or dull- 
ness of the book, they are really exposing their own 
incompetency to enter into the spirit of it. The teach- 
er ought to take care that his pupils do not commence 
the work until they are capable of feeling the interest 
which it is calculated to awaken. 

HI. A vnUingness to give to the subject the severe, 
patient and persevering study which it demands. Some 
will wish to take up such a branch merely for the sake 
of having solnething new. Others because their vanity 
is flattered by the idea that they are studying Philoso- 
phy. Others still, because they wish for the honor of 
being in a class with certain individuals known as 
good scholars. Beginning with such ideas and mo- 
tives will only lead to disappointment and failure. 
The pupil ought to approach this subject with a dis- 
tinct understanding that though it is full of interest, it 
will be full of difiiculty ; that it will try, to the utmost, 
his powers ; and that the pleasure which he is to seek 
in the pursuit of it is the enjoyment of high intellectual 
efibrt, — the interest of encountering ana overcoming 

CoiiMquencea of commencing the studj without it. The study really interesting : 
hMT proved to be so. Complaints of its dullness show what 9 Third qualification. 
Wrong motivss for commendnf the stud/. Proper view* of it 
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difficulties, and opening to himself a new field of 
knowledge, and a new scope for the exercise of hi$ 
powers. 

I come now to describe a method of studying and 
reciting the lessons in such a work as this. I say a 
method, because it is only meant to be proposed for 
adoption in cases where another rtr a better one is not 
at hand. Experienced and skilful teachers have their 
own modes of conducting such studies, and the recita* 
tions connected with them, with which there ought to be 
no interference. The plan about to be proposed may, 
however, be of use in assisting teachers who are, for 
the first time, introducing this study to their schools; 
and the principles on which it is based are well worthy 
the attention of every pupil who is about to commence 
this study. 

1. When you sit down to the study of a lesson in 
this work, be careful to be free from interruption, and 
to have such a period of time before you, to be occu- 
pied in the work, as will give you the opportunity 
really to enter into it Then banish other thoughts 
entirely from the mind, and remove yourself as far as 
possible from other objects of interest or sources of in- 
terruption. The habit into which many young persons 
allow themselves to fall, of studying lessons in fragments 
of time, having the book, perhaps, for some time before 
them, but allowing their attention to be continually 
diverted from their pursuit, will only lead to superficial 
and utterly useless attainments. It is destructive to all 
those habits of mind necessary for success in any im- 
portant intellectual pursuit. It is especially injurious 
m such a study as Aiis. Metaphysical Philosophy is 
emphatically the science of thought^ and nothing effec- 
tual can be done in it without patient, continued, and 
solitary study. 
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2, Ascertain before you commence any lesson what 
place it occupies in the general plan of the book, with 
which, at the outset, you should become very tho- 
roughly acquainted. Nothing promotes so much the 
formation of logical and systematic habits of mind, and 
nothing so effectually assists the memory, in regard to 
what any particular work contains, as the keeping 
constantly in view the general plan of the book ; look- 
ing at it as a whole, and understanding distinctly, not 
merely each truth, or system of truths, brought to view, 
but the place which it occupies in the general design. 

3. This preparation being made, you are prepared to 
read the lesson, which should be done, the first time, 
with great attention and care, and with especial effort 
to understand the connection between each sentence 
and paragraph, and those which precede and follow it. 
It should always be borne in mind, that treatises on 
such subjects as these present trains of thought and 
reasoning, not mere detached ideas and sentences. 
Every remark, therefore, should be examined, not by 
itself, but in its connections. This should be especially 
observed in regard to the anecdotes and illustrations 
with which the work abounds. The bearing of each 
one on the subject should be very carefully studied. 
They are all intended to prove some pomt, or to illus- 
trate some position. After reading such narratives, 
then, you should not only take care to understand it as 
a story, but should ask yourselves such questions as 
these: "Why is this story introduced here] What 
does the author mean to prove by it 1 What principle 
does it illustrate? 

The pupil, too, should avail himself of collateral helps 
in understanding the lesson. Every geographical, or 
historical, or personal allusion should be examined with 
the help of the proper books. If a distinguished indi- 
vidual is mentioned, find the account of his life in a 
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biographical dictionary. If a place is named, seek it 
on the map. There is one other direction which I am 
sorry to say it is absolutely necessary to mention. 
Look out all the words, whose meaning you do not 
dictinctly and fully understand, in a dictionary. 
Strange as it may seem, in nine cases out of ten, a 
pupil in school will find in his lesson a sentence con- 
taining words he does not understand, and, after per- 
plexing himself some minutes with it in vain, he will 
go to his recitation in ignorance of its meanings as if he 
never had heard of such a contrivance as a dictionary. 
Now the habit of seeking from other books explana- 
tions and assistance m regard to your studies is of in- 
calculable value. It will cause you some additional 
trouble, but it will multiply, many fold, your interest 
and success. 

4. After having thus read, with minute and critical 
attention, the portion assigned, the pupil should next 
take a cursory review of it, by glancing the eye over 
the paragraphs, noticing the heads, and the questions 
or topics in the margin, for the purpose of taking in, as 
it were, a view of the passage as a whole. The order 
of discussion which the author adopts, and the regular 
manner in which the several steps of an argument, or 
the several applications of a principle, succeed one 
another, should be carefully observed. There are the 
same reasons for doing this, in regard to any particular 
chapter, as in regard to the whole work. The connec- 
tion, too, between the passage which constitutes the 
lesson, and the rest of the bcNSk, i. e. the place which 
it occupies in the plan of the author, should be brought 
to mind again. You thus classify and arrange, in your 
own mind, what is learned, and ndt only fix it more 
firmly, but you are acquiring logical habits of mind, 
which will be of lasting and incalculable value. 

5. You will thus have acquired a thorough know- 
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tedge of the lesson, but this is by no means all that is 
necessary. You must learn to recite it ; that is, you 
must leam to express, in your own language, the ideas 
you have thus acquired. This is a distinct and an 
important point. Nothing is more ccHnmon than for 
pupils to say, when they attempt to recite in such a 
study as this, ^* I know the answer, but I cannot ex- 
press it;" as if the power to express was not as im- 
portant as the ability to understand. 

The pupil th^i must make special preparation for 
this part of his duty, that is, for expressing in his own 
language the thoughts and principles of the author. 
The best way, perhaps, of making this preparation is 
to go over the ksson, looking only at the topics in the 
margin, and repeating aloud, or in a whisper, or in 
thought, the substance of what is stated under each. 
Be careful that what you say makes complete and 
perfect sense of itself, that it is expressed in cleaif and 
natural language, and that it is a full exposition of the 
author's meaning. 

Such a study as this ought not to be recited by mere 
question and answer. Whenever the subject will allow, 
it is better for the teacher to give out a subject or topic, 
on which the pupil may express the sentiments of the 
wfiter. This is altogether the pleasantest, as well as 
the most useful mode of recitation. Those unaccus- 
tomed to it will, of course, find a little difficulty at 
first. But the very effort to surmount this difficulty 
will be as useful in developing and strengthening the 
intellectual powers, as any other effort which the study 
requires. 

You should go over the lesson, then, for the purpose 
of reciting it to yourself, as it were, by looking at th6 
marginal titles, one by one, and distinctly stating to 

J'ourself the substance of the author's views upon each, 
f this preparation is made, and if the recitation is 
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condacted on the same principles, the pupils will soon 
find themselves making very perceptible and rapid 
progress in that most important art, viz. expressing 
their sentiments with fluency, distinctness, and promp- 
titude. 

It will be evident, from what is said above, that the 
pupil ought not to commit to memory the language of 
the author. This practice may indeed be useful, iii 
strengthening the memory, and in some other ways, 
but very far higher objects ought to be in view, in 
studying such a work as this, and they will be far better 
attained by the pupils depending entirely on them- 
selves for the language in which they express their 
ideas. 

6. After the class has, in this thorough manner, gone 
through with one of the divisions of the book, they 
should pause, to review it ; and the best, as well as the 
pleasantest mode of conducting a review, is to assign 
to the class some written exercises on the portion to be 
thus re-examined. These exercises may be of various 
kinds ; I shall, however, mention only two. 

(1.) An abstract of the chapter to be reviewed; that 
is, a brief exposition, in writing, of the plan of the 
chapter, with the substance of the writer's views on 
each head. Such an abstract, though it will require 
some labor at first, will be, with a little practice, a 
pleasant exercise ; and perhaps there is nothmg which 
so efiectually assists in digesting the knowledge which 
the pupil has obtained, and in fixing it indelibly upon 
the mind, and nothing is so conducive to accurate 
logical habits of thought, as this writing an analysis 
of a scientific work. It may be very brief, and ellipti- 
cal in its style; its lexical accuracy is the main point 
to be secured. By devoting a single exercise at the 
^d of each section to such an exercise, a class can go 
on regularly through &e book, and, with very little 

delay, make an abstract of the whole. 

■ * 
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(2.) Wri^ng additional illuBtrations of the principles 
brought to view, — illustrations furnished either by the 
experience or observation of the pupil, or by what he 
has read in books. There are multitudes of suUects dis« 
cussed in the work, suitable for this purpose. W herever 
anecdotes are told, illustrating the laws of the human 
mind, the pupil can add others ; for these lawa are the 
same in all minds, and are constantly in operation. 
Writing these additional illustrations, especially if they 
are derived from your own experience, will have ano- 
ther most powerful effect They will turn your atten^- 
tlon within, and accustom you to watch the operations, 
and study the laws of your own minds. Many pupils 
do not seem to understand that it is the powers and 
movements of the inunaterial principle within their 
own bosoms, which are the objects of investigation in 
such a science. Because illustrations are drawn from 
the histories of men with strange names, who lived in 
other countries, and a half a century ago, they seem 
insensibly to imbibe the idea, that it is the philosophy 
of these men's minds which they are studying, not 
their own. Now the fact is, that appeals are made to 
the history and experience of these individuals, simply 
because they are more accessible to the writers of books. 
A perfect system of Metaphysical Philosophy might be 
written, with all its illustrations drawn from the 
thoughts and feelings of any single pupil in the class. 
The mind is in its essential laws everywhere the 
same ; and of course you can find the evidence of the 
existence and operation of all these laws in your own 
breasts, if you will look there. What you cannot, by 
proper research, find confirmed by your own experi- 
ence, or your observations upon those around you, is 
not a law of mind. 

Such is substantially the course which is recom* 
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mended to those who shall commence the study of this 
work. It will be perceived that the object of it is to 
make the study of it, if possible, not what it too often 
is, the mere mechanical repetition of answers marked 
and committed to memory, but an intellectual and tho- 
rough investigation of a science. If the book is studied 
in this way, it must have a most powerful influence in 
cultivating accurate and discriminating habits, in deve- 
loping intellectual power, and in storing the mind with 
correct moral principles, and permanently elevating and 
improving the moral character. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 
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NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SCIENCE OF THE MORAL 

FEELINGS. 

Man is to be contemplated as an intellectual, and as 
a moral being. By his intellectual powers he acquires 
the knowledge of facts, observes their connections, and 
traces the conclusions which arise out of them. These 
mental o{)erations, however, even in a high state of 
cultivation, may be directed entirely to truths of an ex- 
trinsic kind, — that is, to such as do not exert any influ- 
ence either on the moral condition of the individiial, or 
on his relations to other sentient beings. They may 
* exist in an eminent degree in the man who lives only 
for himself, and feels little beyond the personal wants 
or the selfish enjoyments of the hour that is passing 
over him. 

But, when we contemplate man as a moral being, 
new relations open on our view, — ^and these are of 
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mightier import We find him occupying a {dace in a 
great system of moral government, in which he has an 
important station to fill and high duties to perform. 
We find him placed in certain relations to a great mo- 
ral Governor, who presides over this system of things, 
and to a future state of being for which the present 
scene is intended to plrepare him. We find him pos- 
sessed of powers which qualify him to feel these rela- 
tions, and of principles calculated to guide him through 
the solemn responsibilities which attend his state of 
moral discipline. 

These two parts of his mental constitution we perceive 
to be remarkably distinct from each other. The former 
may be in vigorous exercise in him who has Uttle feel- 
11^^ of his moral condition; and the latter may be in 
a high state of culture in the man who, in point of in* 
teilectual acquiiemMt, knows little beyond the truths 
which it most concerns him to know, — those great bul 
ttmple principles which guide his conduct as a req^on* 
sible being. 

In a well-regulated mind, there is an intimate har- 
mony and co-operation between these two departments 
of the mental economy. Knowledge, received through 
tfie powers of sensation and simple intellect, whether 
relating to external things, or to mental phenomena, 
and conclusions derived from these through the powers 
of reasoning, ought all to contribute to that which is 
the highest state of man, — ^his purity as a moral being. 
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Tl»y dught all to lend their aid towards the cuMTation 
of those principles of his nature wbidi bind him to his 
felloMr-men; and those higher principles stiU, which 
raise his feeble powers tathe Etenml Inccmiprehensible 
One, the first great canse oi all things, and the moriU 
Governor of the nmverse. 

A riight degree of observation is sufficient to convince 
us, diat such a regulated ecmdition of the mental con* 
stitution does not exist in the generality of mankinds 
It is not my present purpose to inquire into the causes 
by which this is primarily deranged; but it may be in^ 
teresting to trace some of the eireumstances which bear 
a part in producing the derangement. In our pfesent 
state of being, we are surrounded with objects of s^ise; 
and the mind is kept, in a great degree, under the in* 
fluence of external things. In this mamier it oftoti hap« 
pens, that facts and considerations elude our attention^ 
and deeds escape from our memory, in a manner which 
would not occur, were the mind left at liberty to recall 
its own aissociations, and to feel the influence of princi* 
pies which are really part of the mental constitution. 
It is thus that, amid the bustle of life, the attenticm is 
apt to be engrossed by considerations of a local and an 
inferior character; while facts and motives of the 
highest moment are overlooked, and deeds of our own, 
long gone by, escape from our remembrance. We thus 
lose a correct sense of our moral condition, and yield to 
the agency of present and external things, in a manner 
disproportioned to their real value. For our highest 

Is the mental constitution well regulated in the generality of mankind ? 
Circumstances producing derangement. Way in which the senses inflo* 
US? 
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coneem as moral beiags is irith dungs fatore^ and 
things unseee; and often with oiroumstances in onr 
own moral history, long past, and perhaps forgott^u 
Hence the benefit of letueaient and cahn refleetion, and 
of everjr thing that tends to wiAdraw ns from the im- 
pression of sensible objects, and Aat kads ns to feel 
Ihe snpmoiitf <d things wfaidi are not seen. Under 
anefa inflnenoe, the mind displays an astonishing power 
of recalling the post and grasping the futme, and of 
Tiewiag objects in their tme relations to itself and to 
each otfaj^. The first of these, indeed, we see exem^^ 
plified in many affections, in which the mind is cut ofi*, 
in a gi^ater or less degree, from its inteicourse with the 
•^^temal world, by causes acting upon the bodily or- 
ganisaticm. In anolhra work I have described many 
remarkaUe examples of the mind, in this condition, re* 
calling its -old. imiwesskios respecting things long past 
and entirely foigotten ; and the facto there stat^ call 
our attention in a rery i^iking manner to its inherent 
powers and its independent existence. 

This subject is one of intense interest, and suggests 
leflections of the most important kind, respecting the 
powers and properties of the thinking principle. In 
particular, it lends ns to a period which we are taught 
to anticipate even by the inductions of intellectual sci^ 
cnoe, wh^, the bodily frame being dissolved, the thinks 
ing and reasoning ess^ice shall exercise its peculiar 
£Bunilties in a higher state of being. There are facts in 
the mental {dienonn^m which give a high degree of 

In what way does retirement and calm reflection benefit us 7 Power of the 
mind in such a case. What other work referred to ? Facts there statedf 
what 7 Meaning of the phrase, " taiight to anticipate by the inducticnis oC 
intellectual science." What are we thus taught to aniidpate 7 
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IHobability to the coigectttre, that the whole transac- 
tions of Ufe, with the motives and moral history of each 
individual, may then be recalled by a proci9ss o( the 
mind itself^ and placed, as at a sibgle glcuace, distinctly 
before him. Were we (o lealive sudi a mental condi- 
tion, we i^ould not £ail to contemplate the impressions 
so recalled with feelings very different from those by 
which we are apt to be misled amid tfie influence of 
present and external things. Hie tnmult of life is 
t)ver;^--pursuits, principles, and motived, which once 
bore an aspect of importance, are viewed with feelings 
more adapted to. their true value. The moral prindple 
recovers that authority which, amid the contests of 
passion, had been obscured or Idst;^ — each act and each 
emotion is seen in its relations to the great dictates of 
truth, and each pursuit of life in its real bearing on the 
great concerns of a moral being; — ^and the whole as- 
sumes a character of new and wondrous import, when 
viewed in relation to that Incomprehensible One, who 
is then disclosed in all his attributes as a moral governor. 
Time past is contracted into a point, and that th6 in- 
fancy of being; time to come is seen expanding into 
eternal existence. 

Such are the views which open on him who would 
inquire into the ess^ice by which man is distinguished 
as a rational and moral being. Compared with it, what 
are all the phenomena <^ nature, — ^what is all the his- 
tory of the worid, — ^the rise and fall of empires, — or the 
fate of those who rule them. These derive their inte- 
rest from local and transient rehtticms, but this is to 

Life, how regaided i& fatiire retrospection ? Importance of the moral rela- 
tions of man. 



exist forever. That science, therefore, must be consi- 
dered as the highest of all human pursuits, which con* 
templates man in his relatic»i to eternal things. With 
its importance we must feel its difficulties ; and, did we 
Qoufine the investigation to the mere jH-iaciples of natu- 
ral science, we should feel these difficulties to be insur- 
mountable. But, in this great inquiry, we have two 
sources of knowledge, to whicjn nothing analogous is 
to be found in the history of physical science^ and 
which will prove infallible guides, if we resign our- 
selves to their direction with sincere desire to discover 
the truth. These are, the light of conscience, and 
the light of divine revelation. In making this state- 
ment, I am aware that I tread on delicate ground, and 
that some will consider an appeal to the sacred writings 
as a departure from the strict course of philosophical 
inquiry. This opinion, I am satisfied, is. entirely at va- 
riaace with truth; and, in every moral investigation, 
if we take the inductions of sound philosophy, along 
with the dictates of conscience, and the light of reveal- 
ed truth, we shall find them to constitute one uniform 
and harmonious whole, the various parts of which tend, 
in a remarkable manner, to establish and illustrate each 
other. If, indeed, in any investigation of moral science, 
we disregard the light which is furnished by the sacred 
writings, we resemble an astronomer who should rely 
entirely on his unaided sight, and reject those optica} 
inventions which extend so remarkably the field of his 
vision, a,s to be to him the revelation of things n^ 

Rank of this science ? Difficulties ? Peculiar sources of knowledge, bow 
many 1 What 7 An appeal to the sacred writings, how regarded bj soiM 
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men. Ooald yre suppose a persmi thus ent^taining 
doubts respecting the knoTirledge supplied by the tele* 
scope, yet proceeding in a candU manner to inves* 
tigate its truth^ he would perceive, in the telescopic ob- 
servations themselves, principles developed which are 
calculated to remove his suspicions. For, in the limit- 
ed knowledge which is furnished by vision alone, he 
finds dignities which he cannot explain, apparent in- 
consistencies which he cannot reconcile, and insulated 
facts which he cannot refer to any known principla 
But, in the more extended knowledge which the telescope 
yields, these difficulties disappear-, facts are brought 
together which seemed unconnected or discordant ; and 
the universe appears one beautiful system of order and 
c(^sistency. It is the same in the experience of the 
moral inquirer, when he extends his views beyond the 
inductions of reascm, and corrects his conclusions by 
the testimony of God. Discordant principles are brought 
together ; doubts and difficulties disappear ; and beauty, 
order, and harmony are seen to pervade the government 
of the Deity. In this manner there aLso arises a species 
of evidence for the doctrines of revelation, which is en- 
tirely independent of the external proofs of its divine 
origin; and which, to the candid mind, invests it with 
all the character of auth^mticity and truth. 

Prom these combined sources of knowledge, thus 
illustrating and confirming each other, we are enabled 
to attain, in moral inquiries, a degree of certainty adapt- 
ed to their high importance. We do so when, with 

■ I I ■ I I. I I I I II I.I I I ■ I •^-mt^im* 
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-ftincere desire to discover the tnithi we resign ourselves 
to the guidance of the light which is within, aided as it 
is by that light from heaven which shines upon the 
path of the humble inquirer. Cultivated on these prin- 
ciples, the science is fitted to engage the most powerful 
mind ; while it will impart strength to the most com- 
mon understanding. It terminates in no barren specu- 
lations, but tends directly to promote peace oa earth, 
and good- will among men. It is calculated both to en- 
large the understanding, and to devate and purify the 
feelings, and thus to cultivate the moral being for the 
life which is to come. It spreads forth to the view, be- 
coming smoother and brighter the farther it is pursued ; 
and the rays which illuminate the path converge in the 
throne of him who is eternal. 
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OF FIRST TRUTHS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 

FEELINGS. 

The knowledge which we receive through our intel- 
lectual powers is referable to two classes. These may 
be distinguished by the names of acquired knowledge, 
and intuitive or fundamental articles of belief. 

It may be well to make to the pupil one or two general 
statements in respect to the origin of our knowledge, which 

'' '■ ■ ■ " ■ ] ' ' • . - I ■■■ .Ill . , . 1 n , 
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will nmke what follows in this chapter more clear. Human 
knowledge may then, m the first place, be referred to two 
•great classes, 

I. That which we receive by the sen^s, seeing, hearing, &». 

II. That which we receive by the intellectual powers, rea- 
soning, reflection, 6cc^ 

The knowledge that grass is green, and that lead is heavy, 
and vinegar sour, comes under the former of these heads. 
Our knowledge of the. properties of the triangle, and of the 
nature of the human mind, comes under the latter. This dis- 
tinction is cleariy pointed out and illustrated in the author's 
Treatise on Intellectual Philosophy. It is only the second of 
the two heads which is considered in this chapter. Hence it 
commences, ^' The knowledge which we receive through our 
intellectual powers is referable," &c. ; so that the two classes 
spoken of in this chapter is only a subdivision of the second 
great branch into which the sources of knowledge are divided. 
The subdivision is, as the pupil will perceive, 

1. Knowledge which is cxquired, 

2. Knowledge which is intuitwe* 

Our conviction that playing games of hazard, for money, 
is wrong, is an example of the first class ; that is, it is acquired. 
We obtain it by a long course of observation of the deleterious 
influences of such a practice, or else by carefully considering 
the nature and probable tendencies of it. 

On the other hand, our b^ef that maliciously giving pain 
to one who has never injured us, is vtnrong, is an example of 
the second class ; that is, it is intuitive. The mind sees the 
truth at once, without any train of investigation or reasoning. 

m III II . ■ I ,m 
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It is impossible to prove it. It is in itself moTe simple than 
any thing by which it could be proved. 

Now in all sciences, the first step is, to point ovt and define 
'the intuitive truths, or first principles, as they are sometimes 
called, i. e., diose which the mind receives at once, the mo- 
ment they are presented, without any train of reasoning or 
investigation to establish them. These are made the basis on 
which all the other truths of the science are established* 
*Fh\xs in Geometry, for example, the first principles are always 
hid down at the outset, without proof. They are called axi' 
om$. They are such as these : Things which €tre equal to 
the same things are eqwd to one another, and the whole is 
greater than a part. The pupil will perceive that the truth 
of the axioms is perceived by the mind iiUmtively; that is, at 
once, without any train of reasoning to establish them. In 
fact, they, and others like them, are the elements ~<^ the rea- 
soning by which all other truths are to be proved. 

In the same way in all the other sciences, the first thing is 
to lay down the first truths, that is, those which are intuitively 
perceived by the mind, and which are the foundation of all 
that follow. It is the object oi this chapter to pcnnt out the 
nature of them, and to enumerate those which appertiun to 
moral philosophy. 

Our acquired knowleclge is procured by the active 
use of our mental powers, in collecting facts, tracing 
their relations, and observing the deductions which 
arise out of particular combinations of them. These 
constitute the operations which I have referred to in 
another w(»rk, under the heads of processes oi investi- 

Fint step ia all scieaces 1 Nature of first truths 7 Coiuiection witb other 
truths 7 Examples of them in Geometry 7 Name gireii to them ia Ge- 
ometry? Object of this chapter 7 Acquired knowledge, how procured 7 By 
what two processes 7 
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gation, and processes of reasoning. The full exercise 
of them requires a certain culture of the mental facul- 
ties, and consequently is confined to a comparatively 
small number of men. We perceive, however, that 
such culture is not essential to every individual, for 
many are very deficient m it who yet are considered as 
persons of sound mind, and capable of discharging their 
duties in various situations of life in a creditable and 
useful manner. 

But the knowledge which we derive from the other 
source is of immediate and essential importance to men 
of every degree ; and, without it, no individual could 
engage, with confidence, in any of the common trans- 
actions of Ufe, or make any provision for his protection 
or comfort, or even for the continuance of his existence. 
These are the principles also treated of, in a former 
work, under the name of First Truths. They are not, 
like our knowledge of the other kind, the result of any 
process either of investigation or of reasoning; and, for 
the possession of them, no man either depends upon his 
own observation, or has recourse to that of other men. 
They are a part of his mental constitution, arising, with 
a feeling of absolute certainty, in every sound mind; 
and, while they admit of no proof by processes of rea- 
soning, sophistical objections brought against them can, 
be combated only by an appeal to the consciousness of 
every man, and to the absolute conviction which forces 
itself upon the whole mass of mankind. 

If the Creator has thus implanted in the mind of man 

»■ ' ' ' III • • m^ 

Is the exercise of these operations universal 1 Why not 7 Importance of 
knowledge derived from the other source ? By what name are those intuitive 
pri9ciples called in the author's former work? What work alluded tol^ 
Author's remarks about the nature of these truths. 

4 
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principles to guide him in his intellectual and physical 
relations, independently of any acquired knowledge, 
we might naturally expect to find him endowed, in the 
same manner, with principles adapted to his more im- 
portant relations as a moral bein^. We might natu- 
rally expect, that in these high concerns, he would not 
be left to the knowledge which he might casually ac- 
quire, either through his own powers of investigation 
or reasoning, or through instruction received from other 
men. Impressions adapted to this important end we 
accordingly find developed in a remarkable manner, 
and they are referable to that part of our constitution 
which holds so important a place in the philosophy of 
the mind, by which we perceive differences in the mo- 
ral aspect of actions, and approve or disapprove of them 
as right or wrong. The convictions derived from this 
source seem to occupy the same place in the moral 
system, that first truths, or intuitive articles of belief, 
do in the intellectual. Like them, also, they admit of 
no direct proofs by processes of reasoning; and, when 
sophistical arguments are brought against them, the 
only true answer consists in an appeal to the conscience 
of every uncontaminated mind ; by which we mean 
chiefly the consciousness of its own moral impressions, 
in a mind which has not been degraded in its moral 
perceptions by a course of personal depravity. This 
is a consideration of the utmost practical importancis ; 
and it will probably appear that many well-intended 
arguments, respecting the first principles of moral truth, 
have been inconclusive, in the same manner as were 

^ ^ I I ■ II I I ■ ■! I ■ I I II ■ I ri I ■ m 

Should we expect first principles in moral science to be implanted in th« 
mind ? Why ? Do these first principles admit of proof? Proper reply to 
wgwne&ts against them? 
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attempts to establish first truths by processes of reason- 
ing, because the line of argument adopted in regard to 
them was one of which they are not susceptible. The 
force of this analogy is in no degree weakened by the 
fact, that there is, in many cases, an apparent difference 
between that part of our mental constitution on which 
is founded our conviction of first truths, and that prin- 
ciple from which is derived our impression of moral 
truth: for the former continues the same in every 
mind which is neither obscured by idiocy nor distorted 
by insanity ; but the moral feelings become vitiated by 
a process of the mind itself, by which it has gradually 
gone astray from rectitude. Hence the difference 
we find in the decisions of different men, respecting 
moral truth, arising from peculiarities in their own men- 
tal condition ; and hence that remarkable obscuration 
of mind, at which some men at length arrive, by which 
the judgment is entirely perverted respecting the first 
great principles of moral purity. When, therefore, we 
appeal to certain principles in the mental constitution, 
as the Source of our first impressions of moral truth, 
our appeal is made chiefly to a mind which is neither 
obscured by depravity, nor bewildered by the refine- 
ments of a false philosophy : it is made to a mind in 
which conscience still holds some degree of its rightful 
authority, and in which there is a sincere and honest 
desire to discover the truth. These two elements of 
character must go together in every correct inquiry in 
moral science ; and, to a man in an opposite condition, 

Apparent difference between first truths in intellectual science, and first 
principles in moral science 1 Can either be ever eradicated fhAn the mind t 
Which 1 In what way are they eradicated or comipted 1 
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we should no more appeal, in regard to the principles 
of moral truth, than we should take from the fatuous 
person or the maniac oui test of those first principle^ 
of intellectual truth, which are allowed to be original 
elements of belief in every sound mind. 

To remedy the evils arising from this diversity and 
distortion of moral perception, is one of the objects of 
divine revelation. By means of it there is introduced 
a fixed and uniform standard of moral truth ; but, it is 
of importance to remark, that, for the authority of this, 
an appeal is made to principles in the mind itself, and 
that every part of it challenges the assent of the mail 
in whom conscience has not lost its power in the men*- 
tal economy. 

Keeping in view the distinction which has now been 
referred to, it would appear, that there are certain first 
principles of moral truth, which arise in the mind by 
the most simple process of reflection, either as consti- 
tuting its own primary moral convictions, or as follow- 
ing from its consciousness of these convictions by a 
plain and obvious chain of relations. These are chiefly 
the following. 

. I. A perception of the nature and quality of actions, as 
just or unjust, right or wrong; and a conviction of 
certain duties, as of justice, veracity, and benevolence, 
which every man owes to his fellow-men. Every man 
in his own case, again, expects the same offices from 
others; and on this reciprocity of feeling is founded 

Object of diyine revelation. What is introduced into it ? What appeal of- 
ten made in the Scriptures ? Result of the foregoing considerations 7 What 
is the first of these elementary principles 7 
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the precept, which is felt to be one of universal obliga- 
tion, to do to others as we would that they should do 
to us. 

II. From this primary moral impression, there 
arises, by a most natural sequence, a conviction of the 
existence and superintendence of a great moral Governor 
of the universe, a being of infinite perfection and infi- 
nite purity. A belief in this Being, as the first great 
cause, is derived, as we have formerly seen, by a sim- 
ple step of reasoning, from a survey of the works of na- 
ture, taken in connection with the first truth, that 
every event must have an adequate cause. Our sense 
of his moral attributes arises, with a feeling of equal 
certainty, when, frpm the moral impressions of our own 
minds, we infer the moral attributes of him who thus 
formed us. 

III. From these combined impressions, there natu- 
rally springs a sense of moral responsibility ; or a con- 
viction, that, for the due performance of the duties 
which are indicated by the conscience, or moral con- 
sciousness, man is responsible to the Governor of the 
universe ; and farther, that to this Being he owes, more 
immediately, a certain homage of the moral feelings, 
entirely distinct from the duties which he owes to his 
fellow-men. 

IV. From this chain of moral convictions, it is im- 
possible to separate a deep impreission of continued ex- 
istence, or of a state of being beyond the present lifey 
and of that as a state of moral retribution. 

Second priocipleT Is this strictly intuitive? How derived? Our ideas 
fofmoral attributes of the Deity? Third principle ? Nature of it? Fourth 
Iffinciple, relating to a future existence. 
4# 
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The consideration of these important objects of belief 
will afterwards occur to us in various parts of our iiH 
quiry. They are briefly stated here, in reference to 
the place which they hold as First Truths, or primary 
articles of moral belief, which arise by a natural and 
obvious chain of sequence, in the moral conviction of 
every sound understanding. For the truth of them we 
appeal not to any process of reasoning, properly so 
called ; but to the conviction which forces itself upon 
every regulated mind. Neither do we go abroad among 
savage nations, to inquire whether the impression of 
them be universal ; for this may be obscured in com- 
munities, as it is in individuals, by a course of moral 
degradation. We appeal to the casuist himself, whe- 
ther, in the calm moment of reflection, he can divest 
himself of their power. We appeal to the feelings of 
the man who, under the consciousness of guilt, shrinks 
from the.dr^ad of a present Deity, and the anticipation 
of a future reckoning. But chiefly we appeal to the 
conviction of him, in whom conscience retains its right- 
ful supremacy, and who habitually cherishes these mo* 
ipentous truths, as his guides in this life in its relation 
to the life that is to come. 

In applying to these important articles of belief the 
name of First Thiths, or primary principles of moral 
conviction, I do not mean to ascribe to them any thing 
of the nature of innate ideas. I mean only that they 
arise, with a rapid or instantaneous conviction, entirely 
distinct from what we call a process of reasoning, in 

Ar^ these truths to be heroafter considered more fully ? Why then are 
they mentioned here 7 The ground of our belief of them 1 Is belief of themi 
imiversal ? Why not 7 Ctn one whose moral powers have nothecoma oor^ 
raptadi doubt them 7 
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every regulated mixidy iiirb^ it is directed, by the post 
simple course of reflectioo, to tbe j^enomeua of nature 
without, and to the moral feelings of which.it is cpu* 
scious. within. It appears to be a point of the utmost 
practical importance, that we should consider them a« 
thus arising out of principles which form a part of oi)r, 
moral constitution ; as it is in this way only that we 
can con^id^ them as calculated to influence the mass 
of mankind. For, if we do not beUeYe them to arise, 
in this manner, by the spontaneous exercise of every 
uncorrupted mind, there are only two methods by 
which we can s^uppose them to originate : the one is a 
direct revelation from the Deity ; the other is a process 
of reasoning or of investigation, properly so called, 
analogous to that by which we acquire the knowledge 
of any principle in natural science. We cannot believe 
that they are derived entirely from revelation, because 
we find the belief existing where no revelation is known, 
and because we find the sacred writers appealing to 
them as sources of convicti<»i existing in the mental 
constitution of every man. There is an obvious ab« 
surdity, again, in supposing that principlei( which are 
to regulate the conduct of responsible beings, should be 
left to the chance of being unfolded by processes of re»« 
scming, in which different minds may arrive at different 
conclusions, and in regard to which many are incapa- 
ble of following out any argument at all. What te 
called the argument a jniari for the existence and attri* 
butes of the Deity, %r instance, conveys little that is 



Why are they to be considered b9 first truths? What are the only two' 
other ways of accoonting for our belief of them 7 Difficulty in regard to the 
first 1 --*^ to the second? Value of argumeat on these truths. AprUrri 
•rgumeat to pioTe the ezistenes of the Deity. 
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conclusive to most minds, and to many is entirely in- 
comprehensible. The same observation may be ap- 
l^ied to those well-intended and able arguments, by 
which the probability of a future state is shown from 
analogy and from the constitution of the mind. These 
are founded chiefly on three considerations, — ^the ten- 
deaicy of virtue to produce happiness, and of vice to be 
followed by misery, — the unequal distribution of good 
and evil in the present life, — and the adaptation of our 
moral faculties to a state of being very diflerent from 
that in which we are at present placed. There is 
much in these arguments calculated to elevate our con- 
ceptions of our condition as moral beings, and of that 
future state of existence for which we are destined; 
and there is much scope for the highest powers of rea- 
soning, in showing the accordance of these truths with 
the soundest inductions of true philosophy. But, not- 
withstanding all their truth and all their utility, it may 
be doubted whether they are to any one the foundation 
of his faith in another state of being. It must be ad- 
mitted, at least, that their force is felt by those only 
whose minds have been in some degree trained to ha- 
bits of reasoning, and that they are therefore not 
adapted to the mass of mankind. But the truths 
which they are intended to establish are of eternal 
importance to men of every degree, and we should 
therefore expect them to rest upon evidence which 
finds its way with unerring aim to the hearts of the 
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Are a priori arguments in faTor of a future state conclusiTe ? (For the 
nature of " a priori arguments/' see some treatise on logic.) On what three 
eonsiderations founded? Proper efiect of them? Are they sufficient as 
a foundation for our fiiith ? Are thejr or not adapted to the mass of man* 
kind? 
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unlearned. The unanswerable reasonings of Buder 
never reached the ear of the gray-haired pious pea** 
sant; but he needs not their powerful aid to establish 
his sure and certain hope of a blessed immortality. 
It is no induction of logic that has transfixed the heart 
of the victim of deep romorae, when he withers be- 
neath an influence unseen by human eye, and shrinks 
fron^ the anticipatioQ of a reckoning to come. In hoib^ 
the evidence is within, — ^a part of the original constitu- 
tion erf every rational mind^ planted there by him who 
framed the wondrous fabric. This is the power of 
conscience; — with an authority, which no n:ian can 
put away from him, it pipads at once for his own fu- 
ture existence, and for the moral attributes of an omni* 
potent and ever-present Deity. In a healthy state of 
the moral feelings, the man recognises its claim to 
supreme dominion. Amid the degradation of guilt, if 
still raises its voice and asserts its right to govern the 
whole man ; and, though its warnings are disregarded, 
and its claims disallowed) it proves within his inmost 
soul an accuser that camiot be stilled, and an avenging 
spirit that never is quenched. 

Similar observations apply to the unifonnity of mo^ 
ral distinctions, or the conviction of a certain Une of 
conduct which man owes to his fellow-men. There 
have been many controversies and various contending 
systems in ref^ence to this subject ; but I submit that 
the question may be disposed of in the same manner aa 
^e one now mentioned. Certain fixed and defined 
principles of relative duty appear to be recognised by 

What work of Butler is alluded to ? What evidence has eyeiy man of v 
jtidgmeat to oome 7 Power and jpenttu^ce of ooftsdenoe 1 
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the consent of mankind, as an essential part of their 
moral constitution, by as absolute a conviction as that 
by which are recognised our bodily qualities. The 
hardened criminal, whose life has been a series of in- 
justice and fraud, when at length brought into circum- 
stances which expose him to the knowledge or the 
retribution of his fellow-men, expects from them vera- 
city and justice, or perhaps even throws himself upon 
their mercy. He thus recognises such principles as a 
part of the moral constitution, just as the blind man, 
when he has missed his way, asks direction of the first 
person he meets, presuming upon the latter possessing 
a sense which, though lost to him, he still considers as 
belonging to every sound man. In defending himself, 
also, the criminal shows the same recognition. For, 
his object is to disprove the alleged facts, or to frame 
excuses for his conduct ; — ^he never attempts to ques- 
tion those universal principles by which he feels that 
his actions must be condemned, if the facts are proved 
against him. Without such principles, indeed, thus 
universally recognised, it is evident that the whole 
system of human things would go into confusion and 
ruin. Human laws may restrain or punish gross acts 
of violence and injustice ; but they can never provide 
for numberless methods by which a man may injure 
his neighbor, or promote his own interest at the ex- 
pense of others. There are, in fact, but a very few 
cases which can be provided for by any human insti- 
tution ; it is a principle within that regulates the whole 

Are there certain fixed principles of duty recognised by mankind ? Exam- 
ple of this 7 The criminal's mode of defence 7 Inference from this 7 Ne- 
cessity of such principles 7 Would human lavs be sufficient without them 7 
Whyoot? 
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moral economy. In its extent and importance, when 
compared with all the devices of man, it may be likened 
to those great principles which guide the movements 
of the universe, contrasted with. the contrivances by 
which 'men produce particular results for their own 
convenience ; and one might as well expect to move a 
planet by machinery, or propel a comet by the power 
of steam, as to preserve the semblance of order in the 
moral world, without those fundamental principles of 
rectitude which form a psurt of the original constitution 
of every rational being. 

Farther, as each man has the consciousness of these 
principles in himself, he has the conviction that similar 
principles exist in others. Hence arises the impression^ 
that, as he judges of their conduct by his own moral 
feelings, so will they judge of him by corresponding 
feelings in themselves. In this manner is produced 
that reciprocity of moral impression, by which a man 
feels the opinion of his fellow-men to be either a re- 
ward or a punishment; and hence also springs that 
great rule of relative duty, which teaches us to do to 
others as we would that they should do to us. This 
uniformity of moral feeling and affection even proves a 
check upon those who have subdued the influence of 
these feelings in themselves. Thus, a man who has 
thrown off all sense of justice, compassion, or benevo- 
lence, is still kept under a certain degree of control by 
the conviction of these impressions existing in those 
by whom he is surrounded. There are indeed men in 

To what are these principles compared 7 CoxiTiction of the mind in re- 
spect to the principles of others ? What moral effects spring from this ? 
lloial restraint exerted by it 7 
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the world, as has been remarked by Butler, in whom 
this appears to be the only restraint to which their 
conduct is subjected. 

Upon the whole, therefore, there seems to be ground 
for assuming, that the articles of belief, which have 
been the subject of the preceding observations, are pri- 
mary principles arising with an immediate feeling of 
conviction in our moral constitution; and that they 
correspond with those elements in our intellectual eco- 
nomy, which are commonly called First Truths, — 
principles which are now imiversally admitted to re- 
quire no other evidence than the conviction which 
forces itself upon every sound understanding. 

Summuy. 
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The preceding sections of this work have heen only preli' 
mijuiry. They have related to the nature of the science 
itself, and to those great First Principles, or Elementary 
Truths, on which the whole science must be based. The 
author now first enters upon the main subject He accord- 
ingly first analyzes man as a moral being, and from this 
analysis deduces the plan which he shall pursue in the work ; 
and then, in the succeeding sections, considers the subject 
according to its several divisions. It is important that the 
pupil should keep distinctly in view, as he proceeds, the plan 
and progress of the discussion. 

When we analyze the principles which distinguish 
man as a moral being, our attention is first directed to 
his actions, as the external phenomena by which we 

Nature of the preceding sections. To what two preliminary topics have 
they related 7 Does the author, or not, now enter upon the main subject t 
Mtaaang of analyze? What deduced from the analysis? To what is th4» 
■ttiBtioii first directed in the analysis 7 
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judge of his internal principles. It is familiar to every 
one, however, that the same action may proceed from 
very different motives, and that, when we have the 
meaas of estimating motives or principles, it is from 
these that we form our judgment respecting the moral 
condition of the individual, and not from his actions 
alone. When we consider separately the elements 
which enter into the economy of an intelligent and 
responsible agent, they seem to resolve themselves into 
the following : — 

I. His actual conduct, or actions. 

II. In determining his conduct, the immediate prin- 
ciple is his will, or simple volition. He wills some 
act, and tlie act follows of course, unless it be pre- 
vented by restraint from without, or by physical ina- 
bility to perform it These alone can interfere with a 
man following the determination of his will, or simple 
volition. 

in. The objects of will or simple volition are refera- 
ble to two classes,— objects to be obtained, and ac- 
tions to be performed to others ; and these are con- 
nected with two distinct mental conditions, which exist 
previously to the act of volition. In regard to objects 
to be obtained, this mental condition is Desire; in 

How are action* to be regarded 7 Does the same action alirays proceed 
from the same motiTes? Judgment in respect to moral condition to be 
formed from what? First element to be considered. Second element. 
Do the actions always obey the Tolitions? The only exception, what 7 
Third element. Two classes of objects of the will? What two mental 
conditions corresponding to them? Which of these relates to objects to be 
obtained 7 Which to actions towtirds others 7 
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regard to actions towards others, it is Affectum. The 
Desires and Affections, therefore, hold a place in the 
mind previous to volition. From one of them origi- 
nates the mental state which, under certain regulations, 
leads to volition, or to our willing a certain act. The 
act, which is then the result of the volition, consists 
either in certain efforts towards attaining the object 
desired, or in certain conduct towards other men, 
arising out of our affections or mental feelings towards 
them. The Desires and Affections, therefore, may be 
considered as the primary or moving powers, from 
which our actions proceed. In connection with them 
we have, to keep in view another principle, which has 
an extensive influence on our conduct in regard to both 
these classes of emotions. This is Self-love; which 
leads us to seek our own protection, comfort, and ad- 
vantage. It is a sound and legitimate principle of 
action when kept in its proper place ; when allowed 
to usurp an undue influence, it degenerates into sel- 
fishness; and it then interferes in a material degree 
with the exercise of the affections, or, in other words, 
with our duty to other men. 

IV. We have next to attend to the fact, that every 
desire is not followed by actual volition towards obtain- 
ing the object ; and that every affection does not lead 
to the conduct which might flow from it. Thus a man 

Are they to b« considered as previous, or subsequent to volitions? What 
is meant by this ? Which are to be considered the primary or moving pow« 
ers 7 What other principle to be kept in view in connection with them ? Its 
nature 7 Whoi excessive what does it bea>me ? Fourth element <tf inquiry. 
Are the Desires and Affections always efibctual in leading to volition aad 
actum? 
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may feel a desire which, after consideration, he deter- 
mines not to gratify. Another may experience an 
affection, and not act upon it; he may feel benevo- 
lence or friendship, and. yet act, in the particular case, 
with cold selfishness; or he may. feel the impulse of 
anger, and yet conduct himself with forbearance. 
When, therefore, we go another step backwards, in the 
chain of moral sequences, our, attention is directed to 
certain principles by which the determination is actu- 
ally decided, either according to the desire or aS^ctiaja 
which is present to the mind, or in opposition io it 
This brings us to a subject pf the utmost practiqal im- 
portance: and the principles, which thus decide the 
determination of the mind, are referable to two hefujs. 
(1.) The determination or decision may arise put of 
a certain state of arrangement of the moving. powers 
themselves, in consequence of which some one of them 
has acquired, a pr^dpmiuating influence in the moral 
system. This usually results from habit, pr fir^uent 
indulgence, as we shall see in a subsequent part of oipr 
inquiry. A man, for example, may desire ^n object, 
but perceive that the attainment would require a degrf^ 
of exertion greater than he is disposed to devote to it 
This is the,prepond€irating love of ease, a branch of 
self-love. Another may perceive that the .gratification 
would impair his good name, or the estimation in 
which he is anxious to stand in the eyes of other 
men. This is the predominating love of approbation, 
or regard to character. In the same manner, a third 

Examples, illostratiTe. Power of determination. First ground of deter- 
mination mentioned ? Examples given. Various predominating principles 
.mentioned, wMch might prevent action. 
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Inay feel that it would interfere with his schemes of 
avarice or ambition; and so in regard to the other 
desires. On a similar principle, a man may experience 
a strong impulse of anger, but perceive that there 
would be danger in gratifying it, or that he would 
promote his reputation or his interest by not acting 
upon it; he may experience a benevolent affection, 
but feel that the exercise would interfere too much with 
his personal interest or comfort. 

(2.) The determination may arise from a sense of 
duty, or an impression of moral rectitude, apart from 
every consideration of a personal nature. This is the 
Moral Principle^ or Conscience; in every mind in a 
state of moral health, it is the supreme and regulating 
principle, preserving among the moving powers a cer- 
tain harmony, to each other, and to the principles of 
moral rectitude. It often excites to conduct which 
requires a sacrifice of self-love, and so prevents this 
principle from interfering with the sound exercise of 
the affections. It regulates the desires, and restrains 
them by the simple rule of purity ; it directs and regu- 
lates the affections in the same manner by the high 
sense of moral responsibility; and it thus maintains 
order and harmony in the whole moral system. 

One of the chief diversities of human character, in- 
deed, arises from the circumstance of one man being 
habitually influenced by the simple and straight-for- 
ward principle of duty, and another merely by a kind 
of contest between desires and motives of a very infe- 

Second ground of deterroinatioa. Nature of Moral Principle 7 Its pro- 

Tince and importance 7 Its effect upon self-love 7 Upon the desires 7 r 

the aflfectioDS 7 Cause of one of the chief diversities of human character 7 
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.nor or selfish nature. Thus ako we acquire a knoiir* 
ledge of the moral temperament .of diflferent n^en, and 
learn to adapt our measures accordingly in our trans- 
actions with them. In eudeavoringi for example, to 
excite three individuajs to some act of usefulness, we 
come to know, that in one we have only to appeal to 
his sense of duty ; in another to his vanity or love pf 
approbation ; while we have no hope of making any 
impression on the third, unless we can make it appear 
to hear upon his interest 

V. The . principles referred to under the preceding 
heads are chiefly those which regulate the connection 
of man with his fellow-men. 3ut there is another 
class of emotions, in their nature distinct from these; 
though, in a practical point of view, they are much 
connected. These are the emotions which arise out 
of his relation to the Deity. The regulation of the 
moral feelings, in reference to this relation, will there- 
fore come to be considered in a department of the in- 
quiry devoted to themselves, in connection with the 
views of the character and attributes of God, which we 
obtain from the Ught of reason and conscience. 

This analysis of the principles which constitute the 
moral feelings indicates the farther division of our in- 
quiry in the following manner : — 

I. The Desires, — the Affections, — ^and Self-love. 

II. The Will. 

■ .. ■ ■ . _— 

Modes of influencing difierent men 7 To what connection do the preceding 
inindples relate ? What other important connection does man flostainY 
What four heads of inquiry result from this analysis ? 
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III. The Moral Principle, or Conscience. 

I Y. The moral relation of man towarcb the Deity. 

These constitute what . may be called the active 
principles of man, or those which are calculated to 
decide his conduct as a moral and responsible being, 
in connection with them, there is another class of feel- 
ings, which may be called passive or ccainecting emo- 
tions. They exert a considerable influence of a secon^ 
dary kind; but, in an essay which is meant to be 
essentially practical, it perhaps will not be necessary 
to do more than enumerate them in such a manner a9 
to p<Hnt out their relation to the active principles. 

When an object presents qualities on account o( 
which we wish to obtain it, we feel desire. If we have 
reason to think that it is within our reach, we experi- 
ence hope ; and the effect of this is to encourage us in 
our exertions. If we arrive at such a conviction as 
leaves no doubt of the attainment, this is confidence^ 
one of the forms of that state of mind which we call 
faith. If we see no prospect of attaining it, we give 
way to despair; and this leads us to abandon all 
exertion for the attainment When we obtain the ob- 
ject, we experience pleasure or jay ; if we are disap- 
pointed, we feel regret. If, again, we have the pros- 
pect of some evil which threatens us, we experience 
fear J and are thereby excited to exertions for averting 
it If we succeed in doing so, we experience joy ; if 
not, we feel sorrow. If the evil seem unavoidable, we 

What may these principles be called ? What other class of feelings 7 
Nature of their influence 7 How far will they be treated in this work ? Name 
some of these. Under what circumstances do we feel desire ? Hope ? Con- 
lldenoe? Despair? PUasiue or joy 7 Begrtt? Fear? Joy? Sorrow? 
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again give way to despair, and are thus led to telin- 
quish all attempts to avert it. — Similar emotions at- 
tend on the affections. When we experience an affec- 
tion, we desire to be able to act upon it. When we 
see a prospect of doing so, we hope ; if there seem to 
be none, we despair of accomplishing our object. 
When we have acted upon a benevolent affection, or 
according to the dictates of the moral principle, we 
experience self -approbation ; when the contrary, we 
feel remorse. When either a desire or an affection has 
acquired an undue influence, so as to carry us forward 
in a manner disproportioned to its real and proper ten- 
dencies, it becomes a passion. 

Self-approbatioa 7 What is a ptusion 7 



PART I. 



OP THE DESIEES, THE AFFECTIONS, AJJTD 

SELF-LOVK 



SEC. I. 
THE SESIBES. 



Desule is the inunediate moyement or act of the 
mind 1x)wards an object i^rhich presets some quality on 
.account of >v^hich we wi?h to obtain it The objects 
.of desire, ther^pre, em1;>i:ace all those attainments and 
Ratifications, which mankind consider worthy of be- 
i]Qg sougtit .after. The object, pursued, in each particu- 
lar case, is dejt^rmined by tjhie views,. habits, and moral 
dispositions of the individual. In this manner, one 
person may regard au object as above every other 
worthy of being sought after, which to aiiother appears 
insignificant or worthless. The principles which regu- 
late thei^ diversities, and consequently form one of the 
gr^at difier^ices in human character, belong to a sub- 
.sequent part of our inquiry. 

What is the first head according to the preceding plan ? What is desire 7 
The objects of desire, what 7 How is the object to be pursued determined 7 
Dificrent iriews of difierent minds. 
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In forming a classification of the desires, we must be 
guided simply by the nature of the various objects 
which are desired. Those which may be specified as 
the most prevalent, and the most clearly to be distin- 
guished as separate, may be referred to the following 
heads. 

■ • 
I. The gratification of the animal propensities, com- 
monly called the Appetites. These, which we possess 
in common with the lower animals, are implanted in 
us for important purposes ; but they require to be kept 
under the most rigid control, both of reason and of the 
moral principle. When they are allowed to break 
through these restraints, and become leading principles 
of action, they form a character the lowest in the scale^ 
whether intellectual or moral; and it is impossible to 
contemplate a more degraded condition of a rational 
and moral being. The consequences to society are 
also of the most baneful nature. Without alluding to 
the glutton or to the drunkard, what accumulated 
guilt, degradation, and wretchedness follow the course 
of the libertine, — ^blasting whatever comes within the 
reach of his influence, and extending a demoralizing 
power alike to him who inflicts and to those who suSeat 
the wrong. Thus is constituted a class of evils, of 
which no human law can take any adequate cogni- 
zance, and which therefore raise our views, in a special 
and peculiar manner, to a supreme Moral Governor. 



By what are we to be guided in classifying the desires 7 First class. Are 
these pecaliar to man 7 Necessity of control. Consequences to the indivi« 
dual of not restraining them 7 — to society 7 Examples, Are human laws 
adeqBate to restraiu the appetites 7 
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II. The Desire of Wealth, commonly cMed Avarioe ; 
though avarice is perhaps justly to be regarded as 
the morbid excess or abuse of the propensity. This is 
properly to be considered as originating in the desire to 
possess the means of procuring other gratifications. 
But, by the influence of habit, the desire is trans- 
ferred to the thing itself; and it often becomes a kind 
of mania, in which there is the pure love of gain, with- 
out the application of it to any other kind of enjoyment. 
It is a propensity which may, in a remarkable manner, 
engross the whole character, acquiring strength by 
continuance ; and it is then generally accompanied by 
a contracted selfishness, which considers nothing as 
mean or unworthy that can be made to contribute to 
the ruling passion. This may be the case even when 
the propensity is regulated by the rules of justice ; if 
it break through this restraint, it leads to fraud, extor- 
tion, deceit, and injustice, and, under another form, 
to theft or robbery. It is therefore always in danger 
of being opposed to the exercise of the benevolent afiec- 
tions, leading a man to live for himself, and to study 
only the means calculated to promote his own interest. 

III. The Desire of Power, or Ambition. This is the 
love of ruling, of giving law to a circle, whether more 
or less extensive. When it becomes the governing 
propensity, the strongest principles of human nature 

give way before it, even those of personal comfort 

.—— —— ^— .— ^— ^»— ■ I ■ II 1—^.— «— — ^— . II I ■ 

Second class of the desires. Common name 7 Strict meaning of avarice t 
Ofigin of the desire for wealth ? Its nature how changed hy habit ? Its 
effects when excessive ? Can it, in such cases, be restrained by the princi- 
ples of justice ? Its effects when not thus restrained ? Third desire. Its 
eifecto when excessive. 
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and safety. This we see in the conqueror, who braves 
every danger, difficulty, and privation, for the .attain- 
ment of power ; and in the statesman, who sacrifices 
for it every personal advantage, perhaps health and 
peace. The principle, however, assumes another form, 
which, according to its direction, may aim at a higher 
object. Such is the desire of exercising power over the 
minds of men; of persuading a multitude, by argu- 
ments or eloquence, to deeds of usefulness ; of pleading 
the cause of the oppressed ; — a power of influencing the 
opinions of others, and of guiding them into soimd sen- 
timents and virtuous conduct. This is a species of 
power, the most gratifying by far to an exalted and 
virtuous mind, and one calculated to carry benefit to 
others wherever it is exerted. 

IV. The Desire of Superiority, or Emulation. This 
is allied to the former, except that it does not include 
Quy direct wish to rule, but aims simply at the ac- 
quirement of pre-eminence. It is a propensity of exten- 
sive influence, and not easily confined within the 
bounds of correct principle. It is apt to lead to undue 
means for the accomplishment of its object; and every 
real or imagined failure tends to excite hatred and 
envy. Hence it requires the most careful regulation, 
and, when much encouraged in the young, is not free 
from the danger of generating malignant passions. Its 
influence and tendency, as in other desires, depend in 

a great measure on the objects to which it is directed. 

»^— — I ■^— — I II I »-^— II ■ 

Elxamples. Peculiar form which it sometimes takes. Nature and objects 
of intellectual influence. Fourth desire. How related to the preceding? 
Distinction between them ? Is it extensire or limited in its in^uence ? , ItS' 
dangenras tendencie* ? Upon what does its influence depend 7 
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It may be seen in die man ^frho seeks to excel his asso- 
ciates in the gayety of his apparel, in the splendor ci 
his equipage, or the luxury of his table. It is found in 
him whose proud distinction is to be the most fearless 
rider at a steeple-chase or a fox-bunt, or to perform 
some other exploit, the only claim of which to admira* 
tion consists in its never having been performed before. 
The same principle, directed to more worthy objects, 
may influence him who seeks to be distinguished in 
some high pursuit, calculated to confer a lasting benefit 
upon his country or on human kind. 

V. The Desire of Society. This has been considered 
by most writers on the subject as a prominent principle 
of human nature, showing itself at all periods of life, 
and in all conditions of civilization. In persons shut 
up from intercourse with their fellow-men^ it has mani« 
fested itself In the closest attachment to animals ; as if 
the human mind could not exist without some object on 
which to exercise the feelings intended to bind man to 
his fellows. It is found in the union of men in civil 
society and social intercourse, in the ties of friend- 
ship, and the still closer union of the domestic circle. 
It is necessary for the exercise of all the affections ; 
and even our weaknesses require the presence of other 
men. There would be no enjoyment of rank or wealth, 
if there were none to admire; and even the misan- 
thrope requires the presence of another to whom his 
spleen may be uttered. The abuse of this principle 
leads to the contracted spirit of party. 

Examples of it 7 Fifth desire 7 How does this desire show itself 7 Does 
it ever have for its objects any bat haman beings 7 What are some of its 
results 7 Its abuse leads to what 7 

6 
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VI. The Desire of Esteem and Approbation. This 
is a principle of most extensive influence, and is in 
many instances the source of worthy and useful dis- 
plays of human character. Though inferior to the 
high sense of moral obligation, it may yet be considered 
a laudable principle ; as when a man seeks the appro- 
bation of others by deeds of benevolence, pubHc spirit, 
or patriotism, — ^by actions calculated to promote the 
advantage or the comfort either of communities or indi- 
viduals. In the healthy exercise of it, a man desires 
the approbation of the good ; in the distorted use of it, 
he seeks merely the praise of a party, or perhaps, by 
deeds of a frivolous or even vicious character, aims at 
the applause of associates whose praise is worthless. 
According to the object to which it is directed, there- 
fore, the desire of capprobation may be the attribute 
either of a virtuous or a perverted mind. But it is a 
principle which, in general, we expect to find ope- 
rating, in every well-regulated mind, under certain 
restrictions. Thus a man who is totally regardless of 
character, that is, of the opinion of all others respecting 
his conduct, we commonly consider as a person lost to 
correct virtuous feeling. On the other hand, however, 
there may be instances in which it is the quality of a 
man of the greatest mind to pursue some course to 
which, from adequate motives, he has devoted himself, 
regardless alike of the praise or the disapprobation of 
other men. The character in which the love of appro- 

Sixth desire, love of approbation. Its general character and effects ? Its 
action when in healthy exercise? When distorted? Is it, or not, very 
general in its operation ? Character of the man who is totally regardless of 
the opinions of others ? Case in which the disregard of the opinions of 
others is piaiseworthy ? 
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bation is a ruling prindpie is therefore modified by the 
direction of it. To desire the approbation of the vir- 
tuous, leads to conduct of a'correspcmding kind, and to 
steadiness and consistency in such conduct. 

To seek the approbation of the vicious, leads, of 
course, to an opposite character.. But there is a third 
modification, presenting a subject of some interest, in 
which the prevailing principle of the man is a general 
love of approbation, without any discrimination of the 
characters of those whose praise is sought, or of the 
value of the quahties on account of which he seeks it 
This is vanity ; and it produces a conduct wavering 
and inconsistent, perpetually changing with the cir- 
cumstances in which the individual is placed. It often 
leads him to aim at admiration for distinctions of a 
very trivial character, or even for qualities which he 
does not really possess. It thus includes the love of 
flattery. Pride, on the other hand, as opposed to vani- 
ty, seems to consist in a man's entertaining a high opi- 
nion of himself, while he is indifierent to the opinion 
of others : thus we speak of a man who is too proud to 
be vain. 

Our regard to the opinion of others is the origin of 
our respect to character, in matters which do not come 
under the higher principle of morals ; and is of exten- 
sive influence in promoting the harmonies, proprieties, 
and decencies of society. It is thus the foundation of 
good breeding, and leads to kindness and accommoda- 

£fiects of desiring the approbation of the yirtuous 7 of the vicious ? 

Third form of it 7 Name 7 Its effects 7 Nature of pride 7 How does it 
differ from vanity 7 Effects of this principle upon the social habits of th« 
community 7 
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tlon in little matters which do not belong to the class 
of duties. It is also the source of what we usuaUy call 
decorum and propriety, which lead a man to conduct 
himself in a mamier becoming his character and cir- 
cumstances, in regard to things which do not involve 
any U^er principle. For, apart entirely from any 
consideraticm either of moraUty or benevolence, there 
Is a certain line of conduct which is unbecoming in all 
men ; and there is conduct which is becoming in some, 
though it might not in other men, and in some circiun- 
stances, though it might not be so in others. It is 
unnecessary to add, how much of a man's respectability 
in life often depends upon finding his way, with proper 
discrimination, through the relations of society which 
are amenable to this principle ; or, by how many ac- 
tions which are not really wrong, a man may render 
himself despised and ridiculous; 

The love of esteem and approbation is also of exten- 
sive influence in the young, both in the conduct of edu- 
cation and tfie cultivation of general character ; and it 
is not liable to tiie objections, formerly referred to, 
which apply to the principle of Emulation. It leads 
also to those numerous expedients by which persons of 
various character seek for themselves notoriety or a 
name; or desire to leave a reputation behind them, 
when they are no more. This is the love of posthu- 
mous fame, a subject which has afforded an extensive 
theme both for the philosopher and the humorist. 



Its relation to decorum 1 Nature of decorum ? Effect of want of it upon 
a man's respectability ? Influence of this desire in the young ? Is it mora 
or less dangerous than emulation 1 Meaning of the word posthumous ? 
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VII. The Desire of Knowledge, or of Intellectual 
Acquirement, including the principle of Curiosity. 
The tendency of this high principle must depend, as in 
the former cases, on its regidation, and the objects to 
which it is directed. These may vary from the idle 
tattle of the day, to the highest attainments in literature 
or science. The principle may be applied to pursuits 
of a frivolous or useless kind, and to such acquirements 
as lead only to pedantry or sophism; or it may be 
directed to a desultory application, which leads to a 
superficial acquaintance with a variety of subjects, 
without a corrc^ct knowledge of any of them. On the 
other hand, the pursuit of knowledge may be allowed 
to interfere with important duties which we owe. to 
others, in the particular situation in which we are 
placed. A well-regulated judgment conducts the pro- 
pensity to worthy objects; and directs it in such a 
manner as to make it nK)st useful to otibers. With 
such due regulations, the principle ought to be carefully 
cultivated in the young. It is closely connected with 
that activity of mind which seeks for knowledge ou 
every subject that comes within its reach, and which 
is ever on the watch to make its knowledge more cor- 
rect and more extensive. 

VIII. The Desire of Moral Improvement. This 
leads to the highest state of man ; and it bears thisr 
peculiar character, that it is adapted to men m every 

Seventh head ? What principle is included ? Upon what does its tendency 
depend ? Name some of the various objects it may have. Under what cir- 
cumstances may the pursuit of knowledge be carried too far ? How should 
It be regulated 7 Its effects when thus regulated. Eighth head. Its nature 
•nd tendency. 

6* 
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scale of society, and tends to diffuse a beneficial influ- 
ence around the circle with which the individual is 
connected. The desire of power may exist in many, 
but its gratification is limited to a few : he who fails 
may become a discontented misanthrope ; and we who 
succeeds may be a scourge to his species. The desire 
of superiority or of praise may be misdirected in the 
same manner, leading to insolent triumph on the one 
hand, and envy on the other. Even the thirst for 
knowledge may be abused, and many are placed in 
eirciunstances in which it cannot be gratified. But the 
desire of moral improvement commends itself to every 
class of society, and its object is attainable by all. In 
proportion to its intensity and its steadiness, it tends to 
make the possessor both a happier and a better man, 
and to render him the instrument of diffusing happiness 
and usefulnesis to all who come within the reach of his 
influence. If he be in a superior station, these results 
will be felt more extensively ; if he Tje in a humble 
sphere, they may be more limited ; but their nature is 
the same, and their tendency is equally to elevate the 
character of man. This mental condition consists, as 
we shall afterwards have occasion to show more parti- 
cularly, in a habitual recognition of the supreme au- 
thority of conscience over the whole intellectual and 
moral system, and in a habitual efibrt to have every 
desire and every affection regulated by the moral prin- 
ciple and by a sense of the divine will. It leads to a 
uniformity of character which can never flow from any 

What is said of the desire of power compared with it ? the desire of 

superiority ? of knowledge 7 Moral improTement, how extensively at< 

tainable? Its tendency. In what does elevated moral condition consist? 
Its effect upon the chancter? 
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lower source, and to a conduct distinguished by the 
anxious discharge of every duty, and the practice of 
the most active benevolence. 

The Emotions which have been now briefly men- 
tioned seem to include the more important of those 
which pertain to the class of desires. There is, how- 
ever, another principle which ought to be mentioned as 
a leading peculiarity of human nature, though it may 
be somewhat difficult to determine the class to which 
it belongs. This is the Desire of Action,— the restless 
activity of mind, which leads it to require some object 
on which its powers must be exercised, and without 
which it preys upon itself and becomes miserable. On 
this principle we are to explain several facts which are 
of frequent observation. A person accustomed to a 
life of activity longs for ease and retirement, and, 
when he has accomplished his purpose, finds himself 
wretched. The frivolous engagements of the unoccu- 
pied are referable to the same principle. They arise, 
not from any interest which such occupations really 
possess, but simply from the desire of mental excite- 
ment, the felicity of having something to do. The 
pleasure of relaxation, indeed, is known to those only 
who have regular and interesting employment. Con- 
tinued relaxation soon becomes a weariness ; and, on 
this ground, we may safely assert, that the greatest 
degree of real enjoyment belongs, not to the luxurious 
man of wealth, or the listless votary of fashion, but to 



One more desire, not classed with, the preceding ? Facts explained by it. 
From what do the frivolous employments of those unoccupied with serious 
business arise 7 Under what circumstances alone is inaction a pleasure? 
Effect of continued relaxation 7 What classes of society we happiest 7 
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the middle classes of society, who, along with the com- 
forts of life, have constant and important occupation. 
Apart, indeed, from actual suffering, I believe there is 
nothing in the external circumstances of individuals, 
of greater or more habitual importance for promoting 
personal happiness, than stated, rational, and interest- 
ing employment. 

The mental condition* which we call Desire, appears 
to Ue in a great measure at the foundation of character ; 
and, for a sound moral condition, it is required that 
the desires be directed to worthy objects, and that the 
degree or strength of them be accommodated to the 
true and relative value of each of these objects. If the 
desires are thus directed, worthy conduct will be likely 
to follow in a steady and uniform manner. If they are 
allowed to break from the restraints of reason and the 
moral principle, the man is left at the mercy of unhal- 
lowed passion, and is liable to those irregularities which 
naturally result from such a derangement of the moral 
feelings. If, indeed, we would see the evils produced 
by desire, when not thus controlled, we have only to 
look at the whole history of human kind. What accu- 
mulated miseries arise from the want of due regulation 
of the animal propensities, in the various forms in 
which it degrades the character of rational and moral 
beings. What evils spring from the love of money, 
and from the desire of power ; from the contests of ri- 
vals, and the tumults of party, what envy, hatred, ma- 

Relation of the desires to the character ? What state of the desires is ne- 
cessary to a soand moral cx>ndition ? Consequences resulting from unre- 
strained desires 7 What are some of the desires named by the author, 
Whose unrestrained action hare made most misery in the world ? 
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lignity and revenge. What complicated wretchedness 
follows the train of ambition, — contempt of human 
suffering, countries depopulated, and fields deluged 
with blood. Such are the results of desire, when '^not 
directed to objects worthy of a moral being, and not 
kept under the rigid control of conscience, and the im- 
mutable laws of moral rectitude. When, in any of 
these forms, a sensual or selfish propensity is allowed to 
pass the due boundary which is fixed for it by reason 
and the moral principle, the mental harmony is de* 
stroyed, and even the judgment itself comes to be im^- 
paired and distorted in that highest of all inquiries, the 
search after moral truth. 

The desires, indeed, may exist in an ill-regulated 
state, while the conduct is yet restrained by various 
principles, such as submission to hmnan laws, a regard 
to character, or even a certain feeling of what is mo- 
rally right, contending with the vitiated principle with- 
in. But this cannot be considered as the healthy 
condition of a moral being. It is only when the desire 
itself is sound, that we can say the man is in moral 
health. "He who grieves at his abstinence," says 
Aristotle, " is a voluptuary ;" and this also is the great 
principle so often and so strikingly enforced in the 
sacred writings, "Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
because out of it are the issues of life." " Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God." Thus, 
there are desires which are folly, and there are desires 
which are vice, even though they should not be fol- 

1 

Is the conduct Decessarily bad when the desires are ill-regulated ? How 
may it be restrained 7 Is this a healthy moral condition ? Requirement of 
the word of God in xespect to the desires. 
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lowed by indulgence ; and there are desires which tend 
to purify and elevate the moral nature, though their 
objects should be beyond the reach of our full attain-% 
ment in the present state of being. Perfect mora] 
purity, is not the lot of man in this transient state, and 
is not to be attained by his own unaided efforts. But, 
subservient to it is that warfare within, that earnest 
and habitual desire after the perfection of a moral be- 
ing, which is felt to be the great object of life, when it 
is viewed in relation to the life which is to come. For 
this attainment, however, man must feel his total 
inadequacy ; and the utmost efforts of human reason 
have failed in unfolding the requisite aid. The con- 
viction is thus fcwrced upon us, that a higher influence 
is necessary ; and this influence is fully disclosed by 
the light of revealed truth. We are there taught to 
look for a power from on high, capable of effecting 
what human efforts cannot accomplish — the purifica- 
tion of the heart. 



S £ G. 1 1. 



THE AFFECTIONS. 



As the Desires are calculated to bring some gratifi- 
eation to ourselves, the Affections lead us to our rela- 

-^ II _ -- - — .^.^ — - ■ ■ ■ — ■ - — ^ — -^-^ 

The great object of life 7 Are oar own unaided powers adequate to th« 
work 7 To what source must we look for aid 7 
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tions to other men, and to a certain line of conduct 
which arises out of these relations. 

Thus love of money, or of power, or the desire of know- 
ledge, and all the other desires enumerated in the preceding 
section, have for their object the procuring of some gratifica- 
tion for ourselves; it is the pleasure of the possession of the 
money, or the power, or the knowledge, which the mind rests 
upon. But the feelings of justice, benevolence, parental affec- 
tion, and the others brought to view in this section, are of a 
different nature. They are not desires seeking gratifications 
for ourselves, but feelings of duty to be performed towards 
others. Thus emulation belongs to the former class. It 
seeks a gratification for itself. Patriotism and regard for 
truth appertain to the latter. They arise out of our relations 
to others, and urge us to certain duties towards them. These 
affections^ or instinctive principles of duty towards others, are 
now in this section to be considered, being the second part of 
the first great division in the author's plan. 

They are to be viewed as original principles of our 
nature, planted in us for wise purposes, and the opera- 
tion of them is to be considered as distinct both from 
that of the moral principle and of reason ; that is, from 
any sense of duty or the moral rectitude of the conduct 
to which they lead, and from any calculation of its 
propriety and utility. Thus, when the mother devotes 
her attention by day and night to her infant, if from 
sickness or helplessness in want of her special care, 

What is the precise distinction between the desires and the afifections 7 

Name some examples of desires ; of afiections. Is emulation one of the 

desires, or of the afiections 7 Patriotism? Avarice? Justice? Distinction 
between desires and affections? How to be regarded? From what two 
principles are they to be particularly distinguished 7 Example given 7 
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and perseveres in doing so, with total disregard of her 
own ease, health, or comfort, she is not influenced 
either by a sense of duty, or by any feeling of the uti- 
Uty of her conduct : she acts upon an impulse within, 
which she feels to be a part of her constitution, and 
which carries her forward in a particular course of 
anxious and protracted exertion by the power of itself 
alone. This distinction appears to be of the utmost 
practical importance, and we shall have occasion to 
refer to it more particularly in the sequel. 

An Affection, therefore, may be considered as an 
original feeling or emotion existing in ourselves, which 
leads us to a particular conduct towards other men, 
without reference to any principle except the intuitive 
impulse of the emotion itself The Affections have 
been divided into the Benevolent and the Malevolent ; 
but these titles appear to be incorrect, especially the 
latter, as the due exercise of the emotions to which it 
refers does not properly include what is called malevo- 
lence. They only tend to guard us against certain 
conduct in other men ; and, when they are allowed to 
go beyond this, that is, to actual malevolence or re- 
venge, the application is morbid. It will therefore 
accord better with the nature of these emotions, to give 
them the names of Uniting, and Defensive Affections; 
the former including justice, benevolence, veracity, 
friendship, love, gratitude, patriotism, and the domestic 
affections; the latter, jealousy, disapprobation, and 
anger. 

What is this example intended to show? How have the affections been 
divided ? Objection to this division. The author's division. What are in- 
duded under the head of Uniting affections ? Under Defensive affections 7 
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I. — JUSTICE. 

There may be some difference of opinion in regard to 
the propriety of including Justice among the affections; 
but it seems to be more nearly allied to them than to 
any of the other classes of moral emotions which have 
been mentioned, and it may, therefore, as a mere mat- 
ter of arrangement, be conveniently introduced here. 
Strictly speaking, it might perhaps be considered as a 
combined operation of an affection and the moral prin- 
ciple; but this is matter of speculation alone. The 
important consideration relating to it is, that, in what- 
ever manner it arises, the sense of Justice is a primary 
and essential part of our moral constitution, conveying 
the distinct impression of certain conduct which a man 
owes to his fellow-men, without regard to any consi- 
derations of a personal nature, and apart from all posi- 
tive enactments or laws, either divine or human. The 
requirements of Justice embrace certain points in which 
every man has an absolute right, and in regard to 
which it is the absolute duty of every other man not to 
interfere with him. These rights have usually been 
divided into three classes ; — what I have a right to pos- 
sess, and no man has any right to take from me, — what 
I have a right to do, and no man has any title to pre- 
vent me from doing, — what I have a right to expect 
from other men, and it is their absolute duty to perform. 
These principles form the basis of what is called Na- 

Question in respect to Justice ? How might it, strictly speakintr, be consi- 
dered? Nature of the sense of Justice 7 Its infloenoi;? into hoit maaf 
dftsses are the daims of justice to be divided ? 

7 
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tural Jurisprudence, a code of relative duty deriving its 
authority from impressions which are found in the 
moral feelings of all mankind, without regard to the 
enactments of any particular civil society. In the 
actual arrangements of civil communities, these great 
principles of justice are combined with others which 
are derived merely from utility or expediency, as cal- 
culated to promote the peace or the advantage of the 
community. These may differ in different countries, 
and they cease to be binding when the enactments on 
which they rest are abrogated or changed. But no 
difference of place can alter, and no laws can destroy, 
the essential requirements of justice. 

In these observations, it will be remarked, the word 
Justice is used as expressing a principle of individual 
character ; and it is in this sense that it is to be pro- 
perly classed with the affections. The term is em- 
ployed in another sense, namely, that of distributive 
and corrective justice, which regulates the claims 
of individuals in a community, requires restitution 
or compensation for any deviation from such claims, 
or punishes those who have violated them. It is in 
the former sense that justice is properly to be con- 
sidered as a branch of the philosophy of the moral 
feelings; but the same general principles apply to 
both. 

The sense of Justice, therefore, consists in a feeling 
experienced by every man, of a certain line of conduct 

Name given to the system arising from these principles 7 With what 
oombiQed in the actual arrangements of society 7 Difference between the 
essential principles of justice, and mere human enactments, in respect to 
their permanency. Two senses in which the term Justice is used. In 
which employed here 7 The sense of Justice eonsists in what 7 
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which he owes to other men, in given circumstances ; 
and this seems to he referable to the following 
heads : attending to their interest ; not interfering with 
their freedom of action; preserving their reputation; 
estimating their character and motives; judging of 
their opinions ; consulting their feelings ; and preserv- 
ing or improving their moral condition. As a guide 
for his conduct in particular instances, a man has usu- 
ally a distinct impression of what he thinks due by 
other men towards himself; justice requires that he 
rigidly extend to others the same feelings and conduct 
which, in similar circumstances, he expects from them. 

(1.) Justice is due to the persons, property, and 
interest of others. This constitutes integrity or ho- 
nesty. It, of course, implies abstaining from every 
kind of injury, and preserving a conscientious regard 
to their rights. In this last respect, it allows us to 
exercise a prudent attention to our own interest, pro- 
vided the means be fair and honorable, and that we 
carefully abstain from injuring others by the measures 
we employ for this purpose. The great rule for our 
guidance, in all such cases, is found in the immutable 
principles of moral rectitude ; the test of our conduct 
in regard to individual instances is, that it be such as, 
were our own interest concerned, we should think fair 
and honorable in other men. 

(2.) Justice requires us not to interfere with the 
freedom of action of others. This constitutes personal 

To what heads referable. The golden rule. First requirement of justice 7 
Nune? Duties arising from it. Second reqniremjent. 
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liberty : but in all civil communities the right is lisiWo 
to certain restrictions ; as when a man uses his freedom 
of action to the danger or injury of other men. The 
principles of justice may also recognise a man's surren- 
dering, to a certain extent, his personal liberty, by 
mutual and voluntary compact, as in the case of ser- 
vants, apprentices, soldiers, &c. ; but they are opposed 
to slavery, in which the individual concerned is not a 
party to the arrangement. 

(3.) Justice enjoins a regard to the reputation of 
others. This consists in avoiding every thing that 
could be injurious to their good name, either by direct 
evil speakings or such insinuations as might give rise 
to suspicion or prejudice against them. It must extend 
also to the counteracting of such insinuations, when 
we hear them made by others, especially in circum- 
stances in which the individual injured has no oppor- 
tunity of defending himself. It includes, farther, that 
we do not deny to others, even to rivals, any praise or 
credit which is justly due to them. There is, however, 
one modification, equally consistent with justice, to 
which the former of these rules is liable; namely, that, 
in certain cases, we may be required to make a state- 
ment prejudicial to an individual, when duty to a third 
party or to the public makes it incumbent on us to do 
so. In such a case, a person guided by the rules of 
justice will go no farther than is actually required by 
the circumstances; and will at all times beware of 

Exceptions. Can a nnan justly surrender his own liberty? Slarcry. 
Requirements of justice in respect to the reputation of others. What do 
they include ? In what cases is censure of others allowable ? Caution in 
jte£erence to this. 
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propagating a report injurious to another, though he 
should know it to be strictly true, unless he is called 
upon by special duty to communicate it. 

(4.) Justice requires us not only to avoid injuring 
an individual in the estimation of other men, but to 
exercise the same fairness in forming our own opinion 
of his character, without being misled or biassed by 
passion or prejudice. This consists in estimating his 
conduct and motives with calmness and impartiahty ; 
in regard to particular instances, making full allowance 
for the circumstances in which he was placed, and the 
feelings by which he was, or might be, at the time, 
naturally influenced. When an action admits of being 
referred to different motives, justice consists in taking 
the more favorable view, if we can do so with strict 
regard to truth, instead of harshly and hastily assign- 
ing a motive which is unworthy. Such justice in re- 
gard to character and motives we require to exercise 
with peculiar care, when the conduct referred to has 
been in any way opposed to our own self-love. In 
these cases we must be especially on our guard against 
the influence of the selfish principle, which might lead 
to partial and distorted views of actions and motives, 
less favorable to others, and more favorable to our- 
selves, than justice warrants. When viewed in this 
manner, we may often perceive, that conduct, which 
gave rise to emotions of displeasure as injurious to us, 
was fully warranted by some conduct on our own 

m. ■ f . . ■ ' II. 

Is it always right to propagate injurious reports that are true 7 Claims 
of justice in respect to our own opinions of others. How should thes* 
opinions be formed ? Actions referable to different motives 1 

7* 
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part, or was required by some higher duty which the 
individual owed to another. 

(5.) Justice is to be exercised in judging of the 
opinions and statements of others. This constitutes 
candor. It consists in giving a fair and deliberate 
hearing to their opinions, statements, and arguments, 
and weighing fairly and honestly their tendency. It 
is, therefore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment to 
preconceived opinions, and that narrow, disputatious 
spirit which delights in captious criticism, and will 
hear nothing with calmness that is opposed to its own 
views ; which distorts or misrepresents the sentiments 
of its opponents, ascribing them to unworthy motives, 
or deducing from them conclusions which they do not 
warrant. Candor, accordingly, may be considered as 
a compound of justice and the love of truth. It leads 
us to give due attention to the opinions and statements 
of others, in all cases to be chiefly solicitous to dis- 
cover truth, and, in statements of a mixed character, 
containing perhaps much error and fallacy, anxiously 
to discover and separate what is true. It has accord- 
ingly been remarked, that a turn for acute disputation, 
and minute and rigid criticism, is often the character- 
istic of a contracted and prejudiced mind ; and that 
the most enlarged understandings are always the most 
indulgent to the statements of others, — ^their leading 
object being to discover truth. 

Cases in which we are in peculiar danger of misjudging:. Candor, what 7 
To what is it opposed 7 Nature of prejudice ? From what two elements 
does candor result ? Its influence 7 What does a turn for disputation and 
minute criticism indicate 7 Effect of an enlarged and liberal mind in respect 
to tbie statements and opinicms of others 7 
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(6.) Justice is due to the feelings of others ; and 
this applies to many circumstances which do not affect 
either their interest or their reputation. Without in?* 
juring them in any of these respects, or in our own 
good opinion, we may behave to them in such a maur 
ner as to wound their feelings. There are minds of an 
extreme delicacy, which, in this respect, are peculiarly 
sensitive; towards these a person of correct feelings 
strives to conduct himself with suitable tenderness. 
We may find, however, persons of honest and upright 
minds, who would shrink from the least approach to 
real injury, but yet neglect the necessary attention to 
the feelings ; and may even confer a real benefit ia 
such a manner as to wound the individual to whom 
they intended kindness. The lower degrees of this, 
principle pertain to what is called mere good breeding, 
which has been defined " benevolence in trifles ;" but 
the higher degrees may restrain from conduct which,, 
without any real injury, inflicts permanent pain. To. 
this head we may perhaps also refer a due regard to 
the estimate which we lead a man to form of himself. 
This is opposed to flattery on the one hand, and on. 
the other to any unnecessary depreciation of his cha- 
racter. Flattery indeed is also to be considered as a 
violation of veracity. 

(7.) While, upon the principles which have been 
referred to, we abstain from injuring the interests, the 

■ 

Sixth claim of justice ? Can the feelings he injured without wounding 
the interest or the reputation 7 Duties towards persons peculiarly sensitive 1 
Are these duties often or seldom neglected 7 Good breedtog ; how has it 
b^ea MOMtiiOM dtfioed 7 
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reputation, or the feelings of others, there is another 
class of injuries, of still higher magnitude, which the 
conscientious mind will avoid with peculiar anxiety, 
namely, injuries done to the moral principles of other 
men. These form a class of offences of which no hu- 
man law takes any adequate cognizance ; but we 
know that they possess a character of the deepest 
malignity. Deep guilt attaches to the man who, by 
persuasion or ridicule, has unhinged the moral feelings 
of another, or has been the means of leading him 
astray from the paths of virtue. Of equal, or even 
greater malignity; is the aspect of the writer, whose 
works have contributed to violate the principles of 
truth and rectitude, to pollute the imagination, or 
corrupt the heart. Inferior offenders are promptly 
seized by public authority, and suffer the award of 
public justice ; but the destroyer of the moral being 
often walks securely through his own scene of moral 
discipline, as if no power could reach the measure of 
his guilt but the hand of the Eternal. 

To the same head we are to assign the extensive 
and important influence of example. There are few 
men who have not in this respect some power, but it 
belongs more particularly to persons in situations of 
rank and public eminence. It is matter of deep regret, 
both to the friend of virtue and the friend of Jiis coun- 
try, when any of these are found manifesting disregard 
to sacred things, or giving an air of fashion to what is 
calculated to corrupt the moral principles of the un- 



Higher class of injuries spoken of under the seventh head. Their cha- 
racter ? Does the law take cognizance of them ? Dtfierent modes hj which 
injury to the morals of others is done. Example. 
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thinking classes of society. If they axe restrained by 
no higher motive, the feelings of patriotism, and even 
of personal safety, ought to produce a solemn caution ; 
and it becomes them seriously to consider, whether 
they may not thus be sowing among the ignorant mul- 
titude the seeds of tumult, revolution, and anarchy. 



9. — CQICFiLJSSION AND BSNEYGSLENCE. 

Qreat diversity exists ija l&e eoadition of different 
individiials in the present Sj^ite, some being in cir- 
cumstances of ease, wealth, and comfort, others of 
pain, deprivation,, and sorrow* Swh diversities we 
must consider as an anrangemeot established by tha- 
great disposer of all thin^, and cal<^3JlAted to promote 
important purposes in his mm9l government Many 
of these purposes are entirely beyond the reach of our 
faculties; but, as holding a prominent place among 
them, we may safely reckon this cultivation of our 
moral feelings, especially the a&ctjons of compassion 
and bienevolence. The due exercise of these i», there* 
fore, calculated to promote a doubte object^ liamely, 
the alleviation of distress in others, and the cultiva«- 
tion in ourselves of a mental condition peculiarly 
adapted to a state of moral discipline. By bringing 
us into contact with individuals in various forms and 
degrees of suffering, they tend continually to remind 
us, that the present scene is but the infancy of our 

Effects of bad example 7 Secoad class of afiTectioQS ? Diversity in the 
condition of men. Cause and design of this diversity? ImportaiiCe of cul- 
tiTating the benevolent feelings. Double object in this. 
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existence, — ^that the beings whom we thus contemplate 
are the children of the same Almighty Father with 
ourselves, inheriting the same nature, possessed of the 
same feelings, and soon to enter upon another state of 
existence, when all the distinctions which are to be 
foimd in this world shall cease forever. They tend 
thus to withdraw us from the power of self-love, and 
the deluding influence of present things ; and habitu- 
ally to raise our views to that future life, for which 
the present is intended to prepare us. The due culti- 
vation of the benevolent affections, therefore, is not 
properly to be considered as a source of moral appro- 
bation, but rather as a process of moral culture. They 
may enable us in some degree to benefit others, but 
their chief benefit is to ourselves. By neglecting them, 
we both incur much guilt, and deprive ourselves of an 
important mean of improvement. The diligent exer- 
cise of them, besides being a source of moral advan- 
tage, is accompanied with a degree of mental enjoy- 
ment which carries with it its own reward. Such 
appears to be the correct view which we ought to take 
of the arrangement established by the Creator in this 
part of our constitution. It is calculated to correct a 
misconception of an important kind, which considers 
the exercise of the b^ievolent affections as possessing 
a character of merit To this subject we shall have 
occasion to refer more particularly in the sequel. 

The exercise of the benevolent affections may be 
briefly treated of, under nearly the same heads as those 

Troths of which the exercise of them reminds us ? Tendency of benevolent 
ejQTorts upon our own ebaracters ? How is the cultiyatlon of the benevolent 
affections to be considered? Comparative benefit to ourselves and others 7 
The rewBid 7 Important misconception. 
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referred to when considering the principle of justice ; 
keeping in mind that they lead to greater exertion for 
the benefit of others, and thus often demand a greater 
sacrifice of self-love, than is included under the mere 
requirements of justice. On the other hand, benevo- 
lence is not to be exercised at the expense of justice ; 
as would be the case, if a man were found relieving 
distress by such expedients as involve the necessity of 
withholding the payment of just debts, or imply the 
neglect or infringement of some duty which he owes 
to another. 

(1.) Compassion and benevolent exertion are due 
towards alleviating the distresses of others. This ex- 
ercise of them, in many instances, calls for a decided 
sacrifice of personal interest, and, in others, for consi- 
derable personal exertion. We feel our way to the 
proper measure of these sacrifices, by the high principle 
of moral duty, along with that mental exercise which 
places us in the situation of others, and, by a kind of 
reflected self-love, judges of the conduct due by us to 
them in our respective circumstances. — The details of 
this subject would lead us into a field too extensive for 
our present purpose. Pecuniary aid, by those who 
have the means, is the most easy form in which bene- 
vofence can be gratified, and that which often requires 
the least, if any, sacrifice of personal comfort or self- 
love. The same affection may be exercised in a de- 
gree much higher in itself, and often much more useful 

Heads under which the exercise of the benevolent i^^tions may be 
tseated ? - Efforts of benevolence and of justice comjiaied 7 Which superior 
when they interfere. Example. Fint class of objeett of beMToIent effort. 
Pecuniary aid 7 
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to Others, by personal exertion and personal kindness. 
The former, compared with the means of the indivi- 
dual, may present a mere mockery of mercy ; while 
the latter, even in the lowest walks of life, often exhi- 
bit the brightest displays of active usefulness that can 
adorn the human character. This high and pure 
benevolence not only is dispensed with willingness, 
when occasions present themselves ; but seeks out op- 
portunities for itself, and feels in want of its natural 
and healthy exercise when deprived of an object on 
which it may be bestowed. 

(2.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
reputation of others. This consists not only in avoid- 
ing any injury to their characters, but in exertions to 
protect them against the injustice of others, — to correct 
misrepresentations, to check the course of slander, 
and to obviate the efforts of those who would poison 
the confidence of friends, or disturb the harmony rf 
society. 

* 

(3.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
character and conduct of others ; especially when these 
have been in opposition to our personal interest or 
self-love. This consists in viewing their conduct with 
indulgence and forbearance, assigning the most favor- 
able motives, and making every allowance for their 
feelings, and the circumstances in which they were 
placed. It leads us also to avoid all suspicions and 

Comparative Talae of pecnniary aid and personal exertion ? Character ' 
of the higher and purer degrees of benevolence. Second object of benerolent 
effort ? In -what does it consist 7 Third, object 7 In what does it oonsisH 
<! ~r.«a!un0nt of motiTes. 
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jealousies whidt are not clearly jiuitifieid by fact; anidi 
to abstain to the utmost from tedcing ofifenoe, by jmt-^ 
^g upon the conduct of others the best constructiofei 
of which it will possibly admit. It extends still farther 
to the actual forgiveness of injuries^ and the repaying 
of evil with good, — a conduct represented in tfie sacred 
writings as one of the highest attainments the human 
character can reach, in so far as regards its relation td^ 
•ther men. 

(4.) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
feelings of others ; and this applies to many situations 
in which neither their interest nor their character is 
concerned. It includes those exercises of the kindly 
affections which produce so powerful an influence in 
all the relations of life, but which it is impossible for 
any description to delineate. It comprehends all our 
social and civil ccmnections, but seems peculiarly to 
belong to our intercourse with inferiors and dependents. 
Its most anxious exercise may often relate merely to 
trifles, but it extends to innumerable circumstances in 
which we may surrender our own feelings to those of 
oilers, and our own convenience or gratification to 
theirs. It implies solicitude to avoid wounding the 
feelings by pride, selfishness, or fretfulness, by sus- 
picions, imputations, and jealousies, or by allowing 
insignificant things toruflle the temper and derange 
the social comfort. Many, who are not deficient in 
what we usually call deeds of benevolence, are too 

Suspicions? Forgiveness of injuries. How is forgiveness spoken of in 
.tlie Scriptures? Fourth object. What included in regard for the feelings 
of others 1 To what relation does this peculiarly apply ? Trifles ? 

8 
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apt to forget, that a most important exercise of true 
benevolence consists in the habitual cultiration of cour^ 
tesy, gentleness, and kindness ; and that on these dis« 
positions often depends our influence upon the comfort 
and happiness of others, in a greater degree Uian on 
any deeds of actual beneficence. — ^To this department, 
also, we may refer the high character of the peace- 
maker, whose delight it is to allay angry feelings, even 
when he is in no degree personally interested, and to 
bring together as friends and brethren those who have 
assumed the attitude of hatred and revenge. 

(5.) Benevolence is to be exercised in regard to the 
moral degradation of others, including their ignorance 
and vice. This prevents us from deriving satisfaction 
from moral evil, even tfiough it should contribute to 
our advantage, as might often happen from the miscon- 
duct of rivals or enemies. It implies also that highest 
species of usefulness which aims at raising the moral 
condition of man, by instructing the ignorant, rescu- 
ing the unwary, and reclaiming the vicious. This 
exalted benevolence will therefore also seek to extend 
the light of divine truth to nations that sit in moral 
darkness; and looks anxiously for the period when 
the knowledge of Christianity shall dispel evfery false 
faith, and put an end to the horrors of superstiticm. 

Common ways of wounding the feelings of others ? The peace-maker ^ 
his influence. Fifth object. What does it forbid? What does it require? 
Duty in respect to heathen nations. 
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m. — ^VERACITY. 

In our own mental impressions relating to veracity, 
vre have a striking illustration of the manner in which 
we rely on this class of moral feelings, as instinctive in 
the constitution of the mindL On a certain confidence 
in the veracity of mankind is founded so much of the 
ki»»wledge on which we constantly depend, that^ 
without it, the whole system, of human things would 
go into confusion. It relates to all the intelligence 
which we derive from any other source than our own 
personal observation: — ^for exan^e, to all tlmt we 
receive through the historian, the traveller, the natu- 
ralist, or the astronomer. Even in regard to the most 
common ev^its of a single day, we often proceed on a 
confidence in the veracity of a great variety of indivi* 
duals. There is, indeed, a natural tendency to truth 
in all men, unless when this principle is overcome by 
some strong Selfish purpose, to be answered by depart* 
ing firom it ; and there is an equally strong tendency 
to rely on the veracity of others, until we have learnt 
certain cautions by 6ur actual experience of mankind* 
Hence children and inexperienced persons are easily 
imposed upon by unfounded statements ; and the 
most practised liar confides in the credulity of those 
whom he attempts to deoeive. Deception, indeed, 
would never accomplish its purpose, if it were not 

from the impression that men generally speak truths 

.III ' I I I I ■ I .■ IP ■■ 

Is oar confidence in 4he Teracity of mankind natnrml or acquired 7 What 
portion of oar knowledge rests on this basis ? Proof that our confidence in 
the Teracttf of mankind is insiiactiTe, not acquired. -What gives decteption 
it* power to accomplish its porpoae? 



It is obvious also, that the mutual confidence which 
men have in each other, both in regard to veracity of 
statement, and to sincerity of inteption respecting en- 
gagemeHts, is that which keeps together the whole 
of civil society. In the trai»actions of commeoree it is 
indispensaUe, and witiiout it all the relations of . civil 
life would go into disoider. Wh^i treating of the in« 
teliectual powers in another work, I ccmsidered tbe 
principles which regulate our confidence in human 
testimony ; and it is iBmecessary to recur to ttiem m 
this place. Ocor present object is briefly to analyze the 
elements which are essential to veracity, when we view 
it as a moral etnotioii, or a branch of individual cfaa^ 
facter. These appear to be three,^H?orreotttess ia 
ascertaining fiects, accuracy in^ relating them, as^i 
Iruth of purpose, or &)eiity in the fulfilment ai pro* 
mises. 

(1.) An important element of veracity is cornectness 
in ascertaining facts. Thi? is ess^itial to the ht$ 
pf truth. It requires us to exercise the most anxious 
care respecting every statement which we receive a* 
true ; and not to receive it as such, until we aore satis* 
fied that the auliiortty on which it is asserted is of a 
siature on which we can fully rdy, and ihat the sta^ 
ment contains ail the facts to which our aitlentioa 
ought to be directed. It consequently guaids UA 
against those limited views, by which party spirit or a 
love of favorite dogmas leads a man to receive Ae 



Wbs^ elTects would follow from entire want of confideaoe between mw. 
jBiXid man 7 How many elements essential to veracity 7 What are they ^ 
First element 7 What does it require 7 limited news, how occasioned? 
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fiieta which favor a particular opinion, and neglect 
those which are opposed to it. The sound exercise 
of judgment, which is connecled with this love <rf troth, 
differs therefore from the art of ingenioiis disputation, 
and is often found directly at variance with it The 
same principle is applicable to the truths which are 
derived as deductions from processes of reasoning. It 
is thus opposed to all sophistical arguments, and par** 
tial or distorted reasonings, by which disputants strive 
to establish particular systems, instead of engaging in 
an honest and simple inquiry after truth. The love 
of truth, therefore, is of equal importance in the reoep* 
tion of facts, and in the formation of opinions ; and it 
includes also a readiness to relinqui^ our own opm* 
ions, when new facts or arguments are presented to us 
which are calculated to overturn them. The practice 
c^ this sincere and candid search after truth, cm every 
subject to which the mind may be directed, ought to 
be cultivated in early life with, the most assiduous care. 
It is a habit of the mind which must exercise a most 
imp<Nrtant influence in the culture both of moral and 
intdtectual character. 

In the reception of truth, especially on the evidence 
of testimony, we acquire by experience a degree of 
caution, arising from having been sometimes deceived. 
In minds of a certain description, this may be allowed 
to produce a su^cion with regard to all evidence, — ^in 
.other words, scepticism. The want of the necessary 
and proper caution, again, leads to credvlity. It is 

Are the inost ingenious disputants always most successful in discoTeriog^ 
truth? Importance of the lore of truth. When is it peculiarly unportant 
that it should be cultivated? Caution, how acquired? When ezceasiT* 
what is it called ? What is the opposite of scepticism ? 

8* 



tiie part of a veU-negnlate^ mind to a^oid both ftesd 
extremes, by attentively veigfaiag the etridetiiee «^d 
character of the witnesses, and giving to each circunH 
slaoce its due influence in the conclusion. 

{2.) Closely connected with the love of tratibt in te^ 
chiving, is the exercise of reracity in the statement 
of facts, whetfa^ derived fnxn onr personal observa-^ 
Hon, or received by testimony from others. It consists 
not only in the most scmpnlous accuracy of relation, 
bCit also in giving it in such a manner as to convey a 
correct impression to the. hearer. It is c<Misequently 
opposed to all those methods by which either a false 
statement may be made to assume the appearance of 
^th, or one essentially true may be so related as to 
convey a false impression. 

Direct, fallacy may consist in the alleged facts being 
absolutely false, or in some of them being so, in facts 
being wanting or kept out of view which would give 
a different import to the whcde statement, or in some 
of the facts being disguised, distorted, or colored, so as 
to alter materially the impression conveyed by them. 
But, besides such actual fallacy, th^re are various me- 
thods by which a statement literally time may be so* 
related as to convey an erroneous impression. Facts 
may be connected together in such a manner as to 
give the appearance of a relation of cause and effect, 
when they are in truth entirely unconnected; or an 
event may be represented as common which has oc- 

Which of these extremes is most common among the young? Second 
element oT veracity i Its nature. To what is it opposed 7 DtfTerent species 
of fidlacy. Can a statement be literally true and yet convey a &lse impres* 
sion? 



etnrred only in one or two instances. l*he charactet 
of an mdmdual maybe assumed from a single act, 
vbidi, if tte truth were known, might be seen to be 
opposed to his real £iqK»ition, and accounted for by 
ihe circumstances in which he happened at the time to 
be placed. Erents may be connected together, which 
were entirely disjoii^, and conclusions deduced from 
thill jSctitious c<»inection, whidi are of course unfound- 
ed. Several of these sources of fallacy may be illus*- 
traled by a ludierous exam}^. — ^A travetler from the 
continent has repres^ited the Tenahty of the Rritish 
house of commons to be such, that, whenever the 
minister of the crown enters the house, there is a 
general cry fot "places." It may be true that a cry 
of "places" has gone round the house at certain 
times, when business was about to commence, or to be 
resumed after an interval, meaning, of course, that 
memliers were to take their seats. It is very probable, 
that^ on some occasion, this may have occurred at the 
mcMnent when the minister entered ^ so that the state- 
ment of the traveller might, in point of fact, be strictly 
true. Hie erroneous impression which he endeavors 
to convey by it, arises from three sources of fallacy, 
which the anecdote will serve to illustrate, namely, — 
the false meaning he gives to the word employed, 
connecting it with the entrance of the minister as 
cause and effect, and representing the connection as 
uniform Which happened to occur in that particular 
instance. In the seune manner it will appear, that a 
false impression may be conveyed respecting the con- 

In what ways 7 Example illnstmtixig tbis. R^le the anecdote. The 
•xplanation of it. Was the account of Ui« travtller litarally true or ftlse 7' 
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duct of an mdividual, by assigning motiyes whieh are 
entirety imaginary, by eonnecting things together 
which have no relation, by kee{»ng out of Tiew dp- 
cumstances whieh would afford an explanation or 
palliation of his conduct, or by attaching to his wordift 
a different meaning ftom. that which he intended to 
convey by them. The common sayingj that there are 
two ways of telling a story, does not therefore refer to 
what is strictly to be called fal»racation or falsehood; 
but to those di8tortk>ns or ocdorings of circumstances, 
which) however flight m themselves, have the effect 
of essentially changing the knpression made by the 
whole. 

To veracity, under this department, we are also to 
refer the rule, of giving to others an honest and fair 
impression of our views, motives, and intentions. 
This is sincerity* It is opposed to hypocrisy, that 
unworthy display of human character, in which a 
man disguises his real sentim^ts, and, on the con- 
trary, professes principles which he neither feels nor 
values, merely for the purpose of promoting his selfirii 
interests. Such a character exhibits a singular com-* 
bination of moral delinquencies. It is founded on the 
lowest selfishness, and includes a departure from vera* 
city and honesty. But, besidesy it implies a know- 
ledge of virtuous principles and of their proper ten- 
dencies, while there is a practical denial of their influ- 
ence. Sincerity is*also opposed to flattery, which 
tends to give a man a false impression of oifr opinion, 
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If intended to be received seriously would it have been morally true or 
false 1 Common proverb. To what does it refer 7 What is sincerity ? Td 
what tnut of character is it opposed ? Natore of hypocrisy. Consideratioiis 
which aggravate its guilt. Flattery. 
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Mhd df our fiseUngs towards him, and likewise leads 
him to form a false estimate of bis own character. It 
ifi opposed aisp to i^miilation or douUe^dealiag, if 
which a man, for certain purposes, professes seiit»* 
meitts. towards another which he dioes not feel, or in* 
tentions which he does pot entertain. 

(3.) The third element of yemoity is truth of pur* 
pose, or fidelity in ibe fulfilment <^ premises. This is 
opposed to actual departure from what wjas distinctly 
promised; likewise to all those evasions by which one 
may^ouTey an impression, or excite the hope, of an 
utteation which he does not mean to fulfil, or avoid 
the performance of a veal or implied engagement on 
anyodier ground than inability lo perliMrm it. By 
this strai^'forward integrity of purpose, an indivi** 
dual giyes a clear implosion of what he honestly in* 
tends to perform; and performs it, though cireum* 
alances may hav« occurred to make the fulfitoient dis- 
aigreeaUe or eiren kKJmrious to himself :^^ he sweareth 
10 his own hurt," says a sacred writer, " and changel}i 
Hot" 



nr.-*Hrai£NDs«iP, lo^, am)) csatituinu 

These afieotioas are so nearly allied, that, id this 
slight analysis, tftey may be taken together. They 
consist in a personal and peculiar attachment to an 

lu nature and eflectsi Simolatioa, what 7 Third element of Teradty? 
Indirect ways of aToiding the fulfilment of engagements? Passage of 
Scripture relating to this subject. What three afiections are classed together 
ttndsf UuB next head 7 
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indiTidual, founded either upon some qualities in him* 
self,. or some benefits he has conferred on us, or on 
some one in whom we are interested. The feelings 
and conduct to which they give rise correspcnd with 
those referred to under the preceding affections, with 
this difference, that, in many instaaces, they lead to a 
much greater sacrifice of personal interest and com- 
fort, than usually proceeds either from justice or sim* 
pie benevolence. The exertions arising out at them 
are directed, according to the division formerly given, 
to promoting the int^est or comfort of the object of 
our regard, pres^ving, defending, or advancing his 
reputation, treating his feelings with peculiar tender-^ 
ness, and his. failings with peculiar indulgence, re« 
ceiving his opimons with peculiar favor, and anxiously 
endeavoring to improve his intellectual and moral ccm- 
dition. This last consideration is justly reckoned the 
highest' (^ce of friendship >^it is to be regretted that 
its operation is sometimes impeded by another feeling, 
which leads us to be blind to the failings and deficien-* 
cies of those whom we love* In exercising simple 
love and friendship, we rejoice in the advantage mid 
happiness of the object, though they should be accom- 
plished by others ; but, in exercising gratitude, we are 
not satisfied unless they be effected in some measure 
by ourselves. 

• Are they precisely ideotieal ? DifTareBce between tlieae afiections aod 
the preceding. Various modes in which they operate. The highest office 
of friendship, what? Difference noticed between fHendship and gratitade ? 
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V, — PATRIOTISM. 

Patriotism is, perhaps, not properly to be considered 
as a distinct principle of our nature ; but rather as a 
result of a combination of the other affections. It 
leads us, by every means in our power, to promote the 
peace and the prosperity of our country, and to dis- 
courage, to the utmost of our ability, whatever tends 
to the contrary. Every member of the community 
has something in his power in this respect. He may 
set an exampiCj in his own person, of dutiful and loyal 
respect to the first authority, of strict obedience to the 
laws, and respectful submission to the institutions of 
his country. He may oppose the attempts of factious 
individuals to sow among the ignorant the seeds of 
discontent, tumult, or discord. He may oppose and 
repress attempts lo -injure the revenue of the state; 
may aid in the preservation of public tranquillity, and 
ia the execution of public justice. Finally, he may 
z^tlously exert himself in increasing the knowledge 
and improving the moral habits of the people, — two of 
the most important means by which the conscientious 
man, in any rank of life, may aid in conferring a high 
and permanent benefit on his country. 



Fifth class of affections. Nature of patriotism ? Its effects 7 Various 
ways in which syexy individual may promote the welfare of hts country. 
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YI. — ^THE POMBSTiC ATFECTIONS. 

In this extensive and' interesting class are included, 
conjugal affection, the parental feelings, filial reve-» 
rence, and the ties of brothers and sisters. These call 
forth, in a still higher degree, the feelings and exer- 
tions alresuiy referred to, and a still greater sacrifice 
of personal ease, advantage and comfort, in the anxioua 
and diligent discharge of the duties resulting frott 
them. In the conjugal relation, they lead us to the 
tenderness, the confidence, the mutual forbearance, 
the united exertions of those, who have one hope, one 
interest, and one course of duty. The parental rela- 
tion implies the highest possible degree of that feeling 
which studies the advantage of the object of our care, 
the promotion of his happiness, the improvement of 
his mind, the culture of his affections, the forma tioa 
of his habits; the anxious watching over the deve- 
lopment of his character, both as an intellectual and a 
moral being. The filial relation requires, in an equal 
degree, respect, affection, submission, and confidence ; 
a deference to parental opinion and control; and an 
impression that those parts . of parental management, 
which may often be disagreeable, are guided by a 
sincere desire to promote the highest interests of the 
object of this affectionate regard. 

Among the feelings of our nature '' which have lesa 
of earth in them than heaven,'^ are those which bind 

s. 

Sixth class of affections. What are included in the domestic affectiofOS? 

What is said of the duties of the conjugal relation ? of the parental } 

ofthieaiiftl? 
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together the domestic circle in the yarious sympathies, 
affections and duties, which belong to this class of 
tender relations. It is beautiful also to observe, how 
these affections arise out of each other, and how the 
right exercise of them tends to their mutual cultiyation. 
The father ought to consider the son as, of all earthly 
concerns, the highest object of his anxious care ; and 
should watch over the development of his intellectual 
character, and the culture of his moral feelings. In 
the zealous prosecution of this great purpose, he should 
study to convey a clear impression, that he is influ^ 
enced purely by a feeling of solemn responsibility, and' 
an anxious desire to promote the highest interests. 
When parental watchfulness is thus mingled with 
confidence and kindness, the son will naturally learn 
^o estimate alike the conduct itself, and the principles 
from which it sprung, and will took to the faithful 
parent as his safest guide and counsellor, and most 
valued earthly friend. If we extend the same princi- 
ples to the relation between the mother and the daugh- 
ter, they apply with equal or even greater force. In 
the arrangements of society, these are thrown more 
constantly into each other's company ; and that 
watchful superintendence may be still more habitually 
exercised, which, along with the great concern of cul- 
tivating the intellectual and moral being, neglects not 
those graces and delicacies which belong peculiarly to 
the female character. It is not by direct instruction 
alone, that, in such a domestic circle, the highest prin- 

Remarks upon the domestic affections generally. Duty of a fkther 7 Th« 
mother and daughter. Nature of their connection. Is direct instroction tbt 
only meaoi of doing good in the domestic circle 1 

9 
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ciples and best feelings of our nature are ctjtivated in 
the minds of the young. It is by the actual exhibition 
of the principles themselves, and a uniform recognition 
of their supreme importance ; it is by a parental con- 
duct, steadily manifesting the conviction, that, with 
every proper attention to the acquirements, the accom- 
plishments, and the comforts of life, the chief concern 
of moral beings relates to the life which is to come. 
A domestic society, bound together by these principles, 
can retire, as it were, from the haunts of men, and 
retreat within a sanctuary where the storms of the 
World cannot enter. When thus met together in the 
interchange of mutual affection and mutual confidence, 
they present the anticipation of that period, when, after 
the tumults of life are over, they shall meet again, 
" no wanderer lost, a family in heaven." 



THE DEFENSIVE AFFECTIONS. 

The feelings of jealousy, anger, and resentment, are, 
not less than the other affections, to be considered as 
part of our moral constitution ; and they are calculated 
to answer important purposes, provided they are kept 
under the strict control of reason and the moral prin- 
ciple. Their proper object is primarily a sense of bla- 
mable conduct in others; and they lead us to use 
proper measures for protecting ourselves against such 
conduct. While we thus disapprove of the character 
and conduct of men in certain circumstances, we are 



What other means are more powerful 7 What included under the defen* 
siTe affections ? Their design and tendency ? 
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led, by our feelings of justice and benevolence, to take 
part with the injured and oppressed against the op- 
pressors, or to protect those who are threatened with 
injuries, by measures for defeating the schemes of their 
enemies. A still more refined exercise of this class 
of feelings leads us to seek the reformation of the 
offender, and to convert him jfrom an enemy into a 
friend. 

Resentment, in cases which concern the public 
peace, naturally leads to the infliction of punishment ; 
the object of which is to prevent similar conduct in 
others, not to gratify personal vengeance. Hence it is 
required to be done in a public manner, with proper 
deliberation and coolness, and with an exact adapta- 
tion of the penalty to the c^ence, and to the object to 
be attained. The"^ person injured is not likely to do 
this with the requisite impartiality and candor ; for we 
are apt to feel too deeply injuries offered to ourselves, 
and not to make the proper allowance for the feelings 
of others, and the circumstances which led to the ofience. 
The higher degrees, indeed, of these tendencies usually 
go together, — they, who are most susceptible of offences^ 
and most irritable under them, being generally least 
inclined to make allowances for others. Hence, in all 
cases, our disapprobation of personal vengeance, or of 
a man taking the law into his own hands; and our 
perfect sympathy with the protectors of the public 
peace, when they dispassionately investigate a case 
of injury, and calmly adapt their measures to the real 

" ■'''■• ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■■ ■ I 4 

Their effects in reference to the oppressed? Punishment; its object? 
How must it be inflicted to answer these purposes ? Why ought injuries to 
be pauished by the state rather than by th^ particalar person ii^iurcd 7 
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object to be attained by thetn, tbe protection of the 
community. 

The defensive affections are exercised in an unwar- 
ranted manner, when they are allowed to be excited 
by trifling causes ; when they are, in degree, dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, or prolonged in a manner which 
it did not require ; and when they lead, in any mea- 
sure, to retaliation or revenge. The sound exercise 
of them, therefore, is opposed to that irascibility which 
takes fire on trivial occasions, or without due conside- 
ration of the intentions of the agent, or the circum- 
stances in which he was placed ; to a disposition to 
resentment on occasions which do not warrant it ; and, 
on all occasions, to harboring the feeling after the 
offence and all its consequences have passed over. 



Before concluding the subject of the affections, there 
are three points respecting them which remain to be 
mentioned as briefly as possible, — the influence of atten- 
tion, combined with a certain act of imagination, the 
influence of habit, and the estimate of the feeling of 
moral approbation which the exercise of the affections 
is calculated to produce. 

I. In every exercise of the affections, a most impor- 
tant influence is produced by .attention, aided by a 
certain act of imagination. This consists in directing 



Unwamntabte exercise of the defeBare afiections. Three points sugf- 
gested iampect to the afiectioiis; 
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the mind intensely and habitually to all the considera- 
tions which ought to guide us in the particular relation 
to whicli the affection refers. It leads- us to place our- 
selves in the situation of others, and, with a kind of 
personal, or almost selfish interest, to enter into their 
wants, their anxieties and their feelings ; and thus, in 
their place, to judge of the emotions and the conduct 
which are due from us to them. Such is the exercise 
of one who wishes to follow the great rule of doing to 
others as he would that they should do to him. He ia 
not satisfied with the merely decent discharge of the 
duties which arise from the afiections, but studies in- 
tensely the requirements which attach to his particular 
situation, searches out the individuals towards whom 
they ought to be exercised, and enters into their con- 
dition and their feelings with minute and tender inte- 
rest. Many who show no want of friendly and bene- 
volent aflTection, when an individual case is strongly 
brought before them, are deficient in the kind of exer- 
cise which would lead them, in this manner, to find 
their way to that correct exercise of the afiections 
which really belongs to a scene of moral discipline. 
Such an exercise is adapted to ever3i^ituation in life, and 
tends to guard a man, in his various relations, against 
the hindrances which indolence, self-love, and pure 
inattention are apt to bring in the way of his peculiar 
duties, and of his discharging them with due regard 
to the feelings of others. 

This mental exercise, of extensive application to the 



How does the exercise of the attention operate in influencing the affec* 
tidns ? Obeying the golden rule ; what required by it ? Necessity of active 
eiibrt and lympathy. 
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benevolent affections, constitutes what is usually called 
sympathy. It is composed of an act of imagination 
and self-love, by which we transfer ourselves, as it 
were, into tlie situation of other men, and thereby re- 
gulate our conduct towards them. It is hpwever to be 
kept in mind, that the principle of self-love, thus brought 
into action, is the test, not the rule of our conduct. 
This is a point on which there has been much vague 
and useless speculation; and, from not attending to 
the distinction, some have referred our ideas of bene- 
volence entirely to the principle of selfishness. Such 
discussions are equally unsound and unprofitable, and 
are to be placed on a footing with the speculations of 
the scholastic philosophy, which we now look back 
upon merely as matters of historical curiosity. The 
application of self-love, in the manner which has been 
referred to, is chiefly useful in enabling us fully to 
appreciate the facts of the individual case, as we would 
do if we were personally interested. The rule of our 
conduct is quite distinct from this, and rests on those 
fundamental priticiples of justice and compassion which 
form a part of our moral constitution. In the practical 
application of them,*they are very much aided by the 
moral principle or conscience. 

The man who acts habitually under the influence 
of these rules, learns to question himself rigidly re- 
specting the claims and duties which result from his 
moral relations; and the feelings and circumstances 
of those with whom they bring him into contact 



Of what elements does the author consider sympathy composed 7 Useless 
speculations on this subject. Character of the man who acts under tbi 
influence of these roles. 
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What, (he asks himself,) is the line of action which 
belongs to me in regard to that individual, — what ar6 
his feelings in his present situation ; what are the feel- 
ings and conduct which he expects from me, — and what 
are those which I would expect from him were I ill 
his circumstances and he in mine ? It is not a due 
regulation of the affections alone that arises from this 
wholesome state of mental discipline. It is a moral 
culture to the mind itself, which may often be fraught 
with the most important results. For the man who 
exercises it realizes to himself the feelings of poverty, 
the agonies of bereavement, the impressions of the bed 
of death ; and thus, without the pain of sufibring, he 
may reap a portion of those important moral benefits 
which suffering is calculated to yield. 

There is another view still to be taken of the advan- 
tages derived from that mental discipline which con- 
sists in attention to all the relations included under the 
affections. When habitually exercised, it may ofteii 
bring before the mind important circumstances in our 
moral relations, which are apt to make an inadequate 
impression amid the distractions of present things. 
When the parent, for example, looks around the objects 
of his tender affection, what a new impulse is commu- 
nicated by the thought, that the present life is but the 
infancy of their being ; and that his chief and highest 
concern is to train them for immortality. A similar 
impulse must be given to the philanthropist, when hei 
considers that the individuals, who share his benevo- 

Three test questions. What effect does the habit of sympathy with tho, 
Bufierings of others produce upon the character? Another adrantage of the 
mental discipline referred to. Example ; the parent. Thoughts comicctcd 
with the sight of bis children. 
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lent attentions, are, like himself, passing through a 
scene of discipline to a higher state of existence, where 
they will assume a place corresponding to their rank 
in the scale of moral beings. The refined philanthropy 
thus arising, while it neglects no proper attention to 
the distresses of the present life, will seek chiefly to 
contend with those greater evils which degrade the 
moral nature, and sever the immortal spirit from its 
God. He, who judges upon this extended principle, 
will learn to form a new estimate of the condition of 
man. Amid the pride of wealth and the splendor of 
power, he may mourn over a being lost to every fcQling 
of his high destiny ; and, by the death-bed of the 
peasant, amid discomfort and suffering, he may con- 
template with interest a purified spirit rising to immor- 
tahty. 

II. Next to the power of attention, we have to notice 
the influence produced upon the afiiections by habit. 
This is founded upon a principle of our nature, by which 
a remarkable relation exists between the affections 
and the actions which arise out of them. The ten- 
dency of all emotions is to become weaker by repeti- 
tion, or to be less acutely felt the oftener they are ex- 
perienced. ThiB tendency of actions, again, as we 
have seen when treating of (he intellectual powers, is 
to become easier by repetition, so that those, which at 
first require close and continued attention, come to be 
performed without effort, and almost without con- 

Reflections of the philanthropist. Effect of such reflections. Proper 
estimate of the condition of men. Second great cause influencing the affec- 
tions. What ifi the effect of repetition upon the emotions ? upon the 

actions? 
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sciousness. Now an affection properly consists of bA 
amotion leading to an action ; and the natural progress 
of the mind, in the proper exercise of the affection, is, 
that the emotion becomes less acutely felt, as the action 
becomes easier and more familiar. Thus, a scene of 
wretchedness, or a tale of sorrow, will produce in the 
inexperienced an intensity of emotion not felt by him 
whose life has beeh devoted to deeds of mercy ; and a 
superficial observer is apt to consider the condition of 
the latter as one of insensibility, produced by famili- 
arity with scenes of distress. It is, on the contrary, 
that healthy and natural progress of the mind, in 
which the emotion is gradually diminished in force as 
it is followed by its proper actions, that is, as the mere 
intensity of feeling is exchanged for the habit of active 
benevolence. But that this may take place in the 
sound and healthy manner, the emotion must ht 
steadily followed by the action which belongs to 11 
If this be neglected, the harmony of the moral process 
is destroyed, and, as the emotion becomes weakened, 
it is succeeded by cold insensibility or barren selfish- 
ness. 

This is a subject of much importance, and there arfe 
two conclusions which arise out of it respecting the 
cultivation of the benevolent affections. The one ref- 
lates to the bad eflfects of fictitious scenes of sorrow, 
as represented on the stage, or in works of fancy. 
The evil arising from these appears to be that which 
has now been referred to; the emotion is produced 

II ■ ■ III — «^— - mmmm-m^^^m^,^ 

What is the ett&A of repetition upon the aflTections ? Example given, illus' 
trative of this ? Nature of the effect produced by faoilliarity with suffering. 
Two oonclutioiM from this trath. Fictitious sufierings. How do they uSbef, 
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without the corresponding action, and the consequence 
is likely to be a cold and useless sentimentalism, in- 
stead of a sound cultivation of the benevolent affec- 
tions. The second is, that, in cultivating the benevo- 
lent affections in the young, we should be careful to 
observe the process so clearly pointed out by the philo- 
sophy of the moral feelings. They should be familiar- 
ized with actual scenes of suffering, but this ought to 
be accompanied by deeds of minute and active kind- 
ness, so as to produce a full and lively impression of 
the wants and feehngs of the sufferer. On this ground, 
also, I think we should at first even abstain, in a great 
measure, from giving young persons the cautions they 
will afterwards find so requisite, respecting the charac- 
ters of the objects of their benevolence, and the impo- 
sitions so frequently practised by the poor. Suspicions 
of this kind might tend to interfere with the important 
moral process which ought to be our fi^rst object ; the 
necessary cautions will afterwards be learned with 
little difficulty. 

The best mode of contending with the evils of pau- 
perism, on the principles of political economy, is a 
problem on which I presume not to enter. But, ou the 
principles of moral science, a consideration of the ut- 
most importance should never be forgotten, — the great 
end to be answered by the varieties of human coudition 
in the cultivation of the benevolent affections. . Political 
science passes its proper boundary, when it is per- 
mitted in any degree to interfere with this high prii>- 
■I ■ ' ' ' ■ I * 

What evil results from this? Rule in respect to the training of the 
young? Effect of cautioning them too much against imposture. Grem 
subject in political economy mentioned here? What is one g^reat object oi 
the varieties in the human condition ? 
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ciple; and, on the other hand, it is not to be denied, 
that this important purpose is in a great measure frus- 
trated by many of those institutions, which cut off the 
direct intercourse of the prosperous and the wealthy 
with those whom- Providence has committed to them, 
in this scene of moral discipline, as the objects of their 
benevolent care. 

IIL The third point, which remains to be briefly 
mentioned, is the feeling of moral approbation, or 
rather the impression of merit, which is frequently 
attached to the exercise of the affections. This impor- 
tant subject has been already referred to. When the 
mother, with total disregard to her health and comfort, 
devotes herself to watching over her child, she is not 
influenced by any sense of duty, nor do we attach to 
her conduct the feeling of moral approbation. She 
acts simply upon an impulse within, which she per- 
ceives to be a part of her constitution, and which 
carries her forward with unshrinking firmness in a 
particular course of laborious and anxious service. 
She may, indeed, be sensible that the violation of these 
feelings would expose her to the reprobation of her 
kind ; but she does not imagine that the zealous fulfil- 
ment of them entitles her to any special praise. The 
same principle applies to all the affections. They are 
a part of our moral constitution, intended to bind men 
together by certain offices of justice, friendship, and 
compassion ; and have been well named by a distin- 



One unfavorable effect of public charitable institutions? Third point 
relating to this subject. True moral nature of these affections illustrated bf 
the case of the motber. Design of these feelings as implanted by GckI . 
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gnished writer, " the Toice of God within usw" They 
serve a purpose in our mor^I economy analogous to 
that which the appetites answer in our physical sys- 
tem. The appetite of hunger, for example, ensures a 
regular supply of nourishment, in a manner which 
could never have been provided for by any process of 
reasoning ; though an exercise of reason is still appli- 
cable to preserving over it a certain regulation and 
control. In the same manner, the various feeling of 
our moral nature have each a defined purpose to an- 
swer, both in respect to our, own mental economy and 
our relationsto our fellow-men ; and in the due exer- 
cise of them they ought to be controlled and regulated 
by the moral principle, ^fhe violation of these feel- 
ings, therefore, places man below the level o( a moral 
being; but the performance of them does not entitle 
him to assume the claim of merit He is merely bear- 
ing his part in a certain arrangement, from which he 
is himself to derive benefit, as a being holding a place 
in that system of things which these feelings are in- 
tended to keep together in harmony and order. In 
regard to the great principles of veracity and justice, 
every one perceives this to be true. In all mercantile 
transactions, for example, a character for high honor 
and integrity leads not only to respect, but to that 
confidence which is closely connected with prosperity. 
These quaUties, indeed, are as essential to a man's own 
interest as they are to his duty to other men ; and if he 
does gain an advantage by fraud and deceit, it is only 

To vhat part of the uniinal system are they compared ? Exaihple. How 
is a yiolation of these feelings to be regarded in a moral point of view 7 — 
the perfonnance of them 7 Example in the case of justice. 
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^«rtiien he escapes detection, that is, while he preserved 
the reputation of the very qualities which he has vio- 
lated. But this tmth applies equally to the affections 
more strictly benevolent The man who lives in the 
habitual exercise of a cold and barren selfishness, and 
seeks only his own gratificaticm or interest, has indeed, 
in some sense, his punishment in the contempt and 
aversion with which he is viewed by his fellow-men. 
Much more* than this, however, attaches to such a 
character; he has violated the principles given him 
for his guidance in the social system ; he has fallen 
from his sound condition as a moral being ; and incurs 
actual guilt in the eye of a righteous governor, whose 
will the order of this lower world is intended to obey. 
But it by no means follows, that the man, who per- 
forms in a certain n^anner the relations of justice, 
friendship, an<l compassi<»), is thereby entitled to claim 
merit in the view of the Almighty Governor of the 
universe. He merely acts his part in the present sys-^ 
tern of moral economy, for which he has been adapted. 
He is so constituted as to derive satisfacdon from the 
exercise of these affections; and, on the other hand, he 
receives an appropriate reward in the reciprocal exer- 
cise of similar affections by other men, and in the ge- 
neral harmony of society which results from them; 
An extensive culture of the affections, therefore, may 
go on without the recognition of the moral jMrinciple, 
or that state of mind which habitually feels the pre^ 

sence of the Deity, and desires to have the whole eha- 

- I 

Is it the same with the benevolent aifections? How is the man who 
violates them regarded ? Does it follow from this that the fulfilment of 
them creates a claim to merit ? Can the culture of the affections be inde- 
pendent of moral principle 7 

w 
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racter in subjection to his wilL We are not entitled to 
acknowledge the operation of that great principle, un- 
less when the affections are exercised in circumstances 
which imply a strong and decided sacrifice of self-love 
to the autiiority of God. This appears to correspond 
with the distinction so strikingly stated in the sacred 
writings— " If ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye 1 do not even the publicans the 
same 7" — '^ I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
pray for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you." 

On this branch of the subject .it is also to be ob« 
served, that there is a kind of comp^isating power 
among the affections th^nselves, by which, in th^ 
intercourse of men, they act as checks upon each 
other* Thus resentment acts as a check upon injus- 
tice; and the dread of exciting anger in others has 
probably an influence, in preserving the peace and 
harmonies of society, which we often ascribe to a 
higher principle. In regard to the affections more 
strictly benevolent, these are also influenced, in a 
similar manner, by the feeling of disapprobation which 
attends any remarkable departure from their require- 
ments. When we keep in mmd, along with thi^ con- 
sideration, the manner in which all men are influ- 
«Dced, in one degree or another, by the love of appro- 
bation or regard to character, we perceive in the moral 
system a beautiful principle of compensation, tending 



Scripture passages quoted in this connection 7 Compensating power 
among the affections? Examples? Similar influence exerted upon the 
benevolent affections. 
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to promote in it a certain degree of hannony. This » 
renmrkably illustrated, for example, in the general 
feeling of disapprobatiim which is attached to ingrati^ 
tude, and to violation of filial affection or parental 
dttty, and even to any marked neglect of the common 
calls of humanity. Along with this we are also to 
keep in mind, that a man is uniyersally considered as 
in the lowest state of human natture, who, in these 
respects, has become regardless of character, — ^that is, 
of the estimation with which his conduct is viewed by 
his fellow-men. 

In regard to bodi the affections and the desires, we 
are farther to r^nemfaer that deep atid extensive influ- 
ence, upon the happiness of the individual himself, 
which results from a due regulation of these feelings ; 
the pure mental enjo3^ment of him whose affections 
are under sound regulation, and whose desires are 
habitually directed to those objects which are in the 
highest degree worthy of bdng sought after. This 
mental tranquillity is also represented to us, in a very 
striking manner, by the influence of those dispositions 
which we usually rrfer to the head of Temper. .What 
a constant soorce of pure enjoyment is a meek and 
placid spirit, the desires of which are moderate and 
under due regulation, which puts upon every thing the 
best construction it will admit of, is slow to take 
offence, seeks no distincticm, but viiews itself with 
humility, and others with candor, benevol^ice, and 
indulgence. Such a disposition makes the man happy 
in himself, and a source of happiness and peace to all 

Remarkable illustration of this. ESffects of a due regulation of the affec- 
tions on the happiness, Xlood temper. Descriptimi said effects of it? 
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sround him. On the other hand, what an unceashig 
source of mental disquiet and turbulence is the oppo- 
site dispositicHi, — jealous, envious, and censorious, — 
ready to take offence at trifles, and often to construe 
incidental occurrences into int^ded and premeditated 
insults, — ^prone to put unfayorable c<mstructions upon 
the conduct of others, and thus continually, to surround 
itself with imaginary enemies, and imaginary neg^lects 
and injuries. Such a temper is a continual torment to 
the individual himself, and the cause of disputes and 
jealousies among those with whom he is connected. 
We cannot fail, also, to perceive tbat the man of ill- 
regulated passions injures his own isne interest and 
happiness, as much as he violates his duty to others ; 
and that his Qourse of life is often productive, of degra- 
dation, disease, and wretchedness. In all this we see 
a beautiful example of the wise arrangements of the 
Creator, who, in the structure of our morsd nature, has 
connected our own peace and happiness with a state 
of feeling calculated to prQnK>te the happiness and 
peace of all around us. We cannot beat a loss to 
conclude what a different scene the world would pre- 
sent, if such feelings were imiversally cultivated ; and, 
on the other hatHl, we must observe how much of the 
actual misery that exists in the world arises from de- 
rangement of moral feeling, and the various conse- 
quences which result from it both to individuals and 
communities. We find also, by innumerable exam- 
ples, the remarkable infl;uence produced by a. due cul- 
tivation of these feelings, in alleviating, both in our- 



Bad temper. Its nature and ,e&cts?. Efiects upon the chanctex and 
happiness of the indiTidoal. Refiectiooa OD this subject. 
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selves and others, the physical evils which are insepa- 
rable from the present state. It is farther to be re- 
marked, as a 6ict worthy of the deepest attention, 
that the only distmct information conveyed to us in 
Scripture, respecting the happiness of the righteous in a 
fiiture state, is, that it will c<msist chiefly in a perfect 
knowledge of the divine character, and a conformity 
of the soul to the moral perfections of the Deity. " It 
doth not yet appear," says the sacred writer, " what 
we shall be ; but we know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is." 

In concluding the whole subject of the affections, I 
have only farther to remark, that the regulated state 
of the moral feelings, which has been Ae subject of the 
preceding observations, seems to correspond with the 
quality 490em;^aticaQy described in the sacred writ- 
ings under the name of charity. It is there imiformly 
represented as the great test of the moral condition ; 
and we find exposed, in the most striking manner, the 
worthlessi^ss of all endowments which are not accom- 
panied by this regulation of the whole character. We 
cannot, therefore, conclude this subject in a more ap- 
propriate manner, than by a passage in which, by a 
few most powerful expressions, a code of ediical sci- 
ence is laid before us with a clearness and a force, 
which put to nought all human composition : — 
'^ Though I speak widi the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 



Scripture testimony. Concluding remarks. The author's opinion of the 
passage quoted from Fanlj 
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.knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 

.could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I heatow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; cha- 
rity vaunteth not itself, is not. puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejmceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things Charity never failedi : but whether theiie be 

. prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part, and we projrfiesy 
in part But when that which is perfect is <K>me, then 

. that which is in part shall be done away. When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child : but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. For now we see through a 
glass, darkly ; but then face to face : now I know in 

.part ; but then shall I know even as ^Iso I am known. 
And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three, 

. but the greatest of these is charity." 

» ' - - ' • ' ; ' ' ■ ■,■.■■-. . , ■ 

Repeat the passage. Meaning of the word charity. 
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SECTION III. 
SELF*LOVE. 

Thbks has been some dispute Tespecting the term 
Self-love, both as to its general propriety, and as to the 
mental feelings which ought to be referred to it. There 
can be no doubt that there is, in our constitution, a 
principle or propensity which leads us to study our 
own interest, gratification, and comfort ; and that, in 
many instances, it becomes the ruling principle of the 
character. It is in this sesise that I use the term self- 
love, without entering into any discussion regarding 
the strict logical propriety of it Like tl» other mental 
feelings, it is to be considered as part of our moral 
ccftistitution, and calculated to answer important pur- 
poses, provided it be kept in its proper place, and do 
not encroach upon the duties and affections which we 
owe to other men. When thus regulated, it constitutes 
prudence, or a just regard to our own interest, safety, 
and happiness ; when it becomes m(Mrbid in its exer- 
cise, it degenerates into selfishness. 

A sound and rational self-love ought to lead us to 
seek our own true happiness, and should prove a check 
upon those appetites and passions which interfere with 

What two questions have arisen ia respect to self-love ? Nature of the 
principle. Does the author express any opinion in regard to the logical 
propriety of the term ? How is this jNrincipie to be regarded in a moral 
point of view? What good trait of charaoter retultp from it wken weU 
regulas«d ? What bad om when it is ezoestiTe 7 
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this J for many of than, it must be allowed, may be 
not less adverse to our own real interest and comfort, 
than they are to our duty to other men. It should 
lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, not only that 
is opposed to our interest, but that is calculated to 
impair our peace of mind, and that harmony of the 
moral feelings without which there can be no real 
happiness. This includes a due regulation of the 
desires, and a due exercise of the aliections, as a moral 
condition which promotes our own welfare and com- 
fort Self-lovis, viewed in this manner, appears to be 
placed as. a regulating principle among the other 
powers, much inferi<»r indeed to the great principle of 
conscience, so far as regards the moral condition of the 
individual, but calculated to answer important pur- 
poses in promoting the harmonies of society. The 
impression, on which its influence rests, appears to be 
simply the comfort and satisfacticm which arise to our- 
selves, from a certain regulation of the desires, and a 
certain exercise of the aflections, while feelings of an 
opposite kind follow a different conduct, l^ese sources 
of satisfaction are m«ufold. We may reckon among 
them the pleasure attached to the exercise of the affec- 
tions themselves, a feature of our moral constitution 
of the most interesting kind, — -the true mental peace 
and enjoyment which spring from benevolence, friend- 
ship, meekness, forgiveness, and the whole train of the 
kindly feelings, — ihe gratitude of those who have expe- 
rienced the effects of our kindness, — ^the respect and 
-.— ^ 

Proper iDfluence of self-love? Natnre and province of self-love? Its 
effeet vpcm the desires ? Its power and influence as a regulator compared 
with eoBscieace. Sontces of satisfiu^on which arise from the doe leguIaCoa 
of the desires 7 



approbation of those vrhose esteem we feel to be valu- 
able, — and the return of similar affections and good 
offices froraf^other men. On the other hand^ we have 
to keep in mind the mental agony and distraction 
which arise from jealousy, envy, hatred, and resent- 
ment, — the sense of shame and disgrace which follow 
a certain liiie of conduct, — ^and the distress which 
often arises purely from the contempt and disapproba- 
tion of our fellow-men. "Disgrace," says Butler, " is 
as much avoided as bodily pain;" we may safely say 
that it is much, more avoided, and that it inflicts a 
. suffering of a much more severe and permanent nature. 
It must likewise accord with the observation of every 
one, that among the circumstances, which mos^ fre- 
quently injure our peace and impair our comfort, are 
those which ruffle the n^ind by mortifying our self- 
love. There is also a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
self-reproach which follows any neglect of a due exer- 
cise of the affections, and which, in a well-regulated 
mind, disturbs the mental tranqqillity fully as much 
<as the disapprobation of other men. It is farther evi- 
dent, that the man of ungoverned passions, and ill- 
jegulated affections, impairs hiaown peace and happi- 
ness as much as he^ violates his duti<es to othefs, for his 
course of life is, productive, not only of degradation in 
the eyes of his fellow-men, but often of mental anguish, 
misery, disease, and premature death. There is jiot, 
perhaps, a state of more intense suffering, than wh^ 
the depraved heart, disappointed of tbos6 grattficati(H|S 

Sources of pain from allowing the desires to become inordinate ? Bntler's 
vemark. Double injury done by uugoTcrned passions. A condition of in- 
tense sufifering. 
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to which it ii^ enslaved, and shut up from the excite 
ments by which it seeks to escape from the horrors 
of reftection, is thrown back upon itself to be its own 
tormentor. To run the risk of such consequences, 
for the gratification of a present appetite or passion, is 
clearly opposed to the dictates of a sound self-love, as 
has been distinctly shown by bishop Butler ; and when, 
in such a case, self-love prevails oyer an appetite or 
passion, we perceive it operating as a regulating prin- 
ciple in the moral system. It does so, indeed, merely 
by the impression, that a certain regulation of the 
moral feelings is conducive to our own true and pre- 
sent happiness; and thus shows a wonderful power 
of compensation among these feelings, referable entirely 
to thb source. But it is quite distinct from the great 
principle of conscience, which directs us to a certain 
line <^ conduct on the pure and high principle of moral 
duty, apart from all considerations of a personal nature ; 
which leads a man to act upon nobler motives than 
those which result from the most refined self-love, and 
calls for the mortification of all personal feelings, when 
these interfere, in tfie smallest degree, with the require- 
ments of duty. This distinction I conceive to be of the 
utmost practical importance ; as it shows a principle 
of regulation among the moral feelings themselves, by 
which a certain exercise of the afilections is carried on 
in a manner, which contributes in a high degree to the 
harmcmies of society, but which does not convey any 
impression of moral approbation or merit that can be 
applied to the agent. 

What then does self>loTe require of us in respect to the appetites and 
passions ? Is the principle of conscience, or not, entirely distmct irom thia ? 
Natiii6 of the inflnpnre of conscience. 
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8df*lQYe, then, leads us to cmifflilt pur own feelings, 
and to seek directly our own interest and happiness. 
The affections lead us to allow for the feelings, and 
consider the advantage and comfort, of other men ; 
and a certain balance between these principks is es- 
sential to the healthy state of the moral being. It is 
seldom that the affections are likely to acquire an un- 
due influence, but there is great danger of self-love 
degenerating into selfishness, which interferes with the 
duties we owe to others. We have formerly alluded 
to the means, referable to the due exercise of the affec- 
tions,, and even to a sound and rational self-love, by 
which this should be in part prevented. When these 
are iK)t sufficient, the appeal is to conscience ; or a 
distinct reference of individual cases is ma4e to the 
great principle of moral rectitude. We find, accord- 
ingly, this principle called into action, when a man 
has become sensible of important defects in his moral 
habits. Thus, we may see a man, who has long given 
way to a peevish or irascible disposition, that is, to 
selfish acting upcm his own feelings, without due re- 
gard to the feelings of others, setting himself to contend 
with this propensity upon the score of moral duty; 
while another, of a placid disposition, has no need of 
bringing the principle into action for such a purpose. 
In the same manner, a person who has indulged a cold, 
contracted selfishness may, under the influence of the 
same great principle, perform deeds of benevolence 
and kindness. Thus we perceive that the moral prin- 



Comparative influence of self-love and of the a&cUons^ Which is most 
in danger of becoming excessive ? When lind how is it neoessary'to call 
in the aid of conacience ? ninstiatkm. 
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ciple or senae of duty, when it is mieide the regulating 
motive of action, is calculated to control self-love, and 
preserve the. proper harmony between it and the exer* 
cise of the affections. ^ 

When the principle of self-loye becomes deranged 
in its exercise and objectSj it leads to those habits by. 
which a man seeks his own gratifk^ation^ in a way 
which interferes with hb duties to other men. This 
he may do by an undue pursuit of any of the desires, 
whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, or love 
of fame ; and the desire of knowledge itself may be so 
indulged as to assume the same character. Even 
deeds of benevolence and kindness may be performed 
on this principle, — -as when a man, by such actions, 
seeks only the applause of the public, or the approba- 
tion of certain individuals, from whom, it may be, he 
expects to derive advantage. Hence the value we 
attach, in the exercise of all the affections, to what we 
call disinterested conduct ; to him who does good by 
stealth, or who performs acts of exalted justice, gene- 
rosity, or forbearance, under circumstances .which ex- 
clude every idea of a selfish motive, or when self- 
interest and personal feeling are strongly and obviously 
opposed to them. Such conduct commands the cordial 
approbation of all classes of men ; and it is striking to 
renciark how, in the highest conception of such a cha- 
racter that fancy can delineate, we are met by the 
sublime morality of the sacred writings, impressed 
upon us by the purest of all motives, the imitation of 

Ei!ect of self-love when deranged in its operations ? Desires most com- 
monly pursued in an nndue manner ? Are deeds of benevolence and kind- 
ness ever performed from an impulse of self-love ? How ? Disinterested 
coiidact ? Its moral charaOer and estimation among men. 
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him who is the giver of aH good ; — " love your ene- 
mies; bless them that curse you; do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you ; that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust." — " If any man 
will be my disciple," says the same great author of 
Christianity, " let him deny himself." 

Scripture precepts on this subject. 

11 



PART 11. 



OP THE WILL. 



Will or Simple Volition is that state of mind which 
immediately precedes action ; — ^we will a certain act ; 
and the act follows, unless it be prevented either by 
external restraint, or by physical inability to perform it 

The actions thus produced arise out of the mental 
emotions formerly treated of, — the desires, and the 
aifections. We desire an object, or we experience one 
of the affections : — the next mental act, according to 
the regular course of a reflecting mind, is p'roposmg to 
ourselves the question, — shall we gratify the desire, — 
shall we exercise the affection? Then follows the 
process of considering or deliberating. — We perceive, 
perhaps, a variety of considerations or inducements, 
some of which are in favor of gratifying the desire or 
exercising the affection, others opposed to it. We 
therefore proceed to weigh the relative force of these 

opposing motives, with the view of determining which 
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Author^s definition of WiU? Connection between a volition and action? 
Mental process from the desire to the ocf . 
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oi them we shall allow to regulate our deeiskm. We, 
at length, make up our mind on this, and resolve, we 
shall suppose, to do the act; this is followed by the 
mental condition of willing en simple votition. 

In the chain of mental operations which, in «nieh a 
case, intervene b^ween the desire and the volition, a 
class of agents is brought into view which act upon 
the mind as moral causes of its volitions ; these are 
usually called motives, or principles of action. When 
treating of this subject as a branch of the {Philosophy 
of the intellectual powers, I endeavored to show the 
grounds on which we believe, that there are facts, 
truths, motives, or moral causes, which have a ten- 
dency thus to influence the detenniliations of the mind, 
with a uniformity similar to that which we observe in 
the operation of physteal causes. For the due opera- 
tion of moral causes, indeed, certain circumstances are 
required in the individual on whom they are expected 
to operate, and, without these, they may fidl in their 
operation. It is necessary that he should be fully in- 
formed in regard to them as truths addressed to his 
understanding, that he direct his attrition to them 
with suitable intenmty, and exercise his reasoning 
powers upon their tendencies, and that he be himself in 
a certain healthy state of moral feeling. In all our in- 
tercourse with mankind, accordingly, we proceed upon 
an absolute confidence in the uniformity oi the opera- 

Describe the steps in fiill. Whst nwiie is given that class of agents 
trhieh act vpon the miiid to ptodnee TolitioB? Are moral causes, as weU m 
physical causes, reaOy miiibrgi in their operation 7 Ate they apparenify as 
vnifonn and steady as physical causes? What circumstances are essential 
to their due operation 1 Do we confide in the uniformity of moral causey, in 
our inteicoBise with oiankind? 



tion of tbeae €;,sk¥ises, j^vide^l we nse> acquainted ^ith 
the moral conditicni of the iadiyi4ual. We can foretell, 
for example, the respective effects which a tale of di^ 
tress will have upon a cold-hearUKi miser, and a ma» 
of active benevolence, with the ^ame o^fideuee with 
which we caoi predict the different actions of an add 
upon an alkali and upou a. metal; and there are inr 
dividuals in regard to whose integrity and veracity,, iu 
any situation, in which they can be i^aced^ we hay® .^ 
confidence similar to that wiUi which we rely on the 
course of nature. In this manner we gradually ac- 
quire, by experiences a knowledge of mankind fpre- 
eisely as, by observation or e^pe^in^nt, we acquire a 
knowledge of the operation of. physical agents. Thus 
we come to ki^ow th^t one man is absolutely to be 
relied on, in regard to a particular line of conduct. in 
given circumstances; and that another is« not to be 
relied on, if any thing should. come in the way^ affect- 
ing his own pleasure or interest. In endeavoring to 
excite various individuals to the same <^onduct in a 
particular case^ we.le^urn, that, in one, we have to 
sppeal ouly to bis sense of duly^ in another, to his 
love of appipobation ; whilei on & third, nothing will 
make any impression except w^at . bears upon his in- 
terest or his pleasure. Again, when we find that, in a 
particular individual, certain motives or truths fail of 
the effects which we. have observed, them to produce 
in others, we endeavor to impress them upon his mind, 
and to rouse his attention to their bearings and tenden- 
cies; and this we do from the e<»iviction, that these 

Examples illustrative of this. Consequence of this nniformity in respect 
to our knowledge of mankind. Examples. 
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tmHim hare a certain uhrfenn tendency to influence 
the vdilions of a moral being, provided he can be in- 
duced seriously td attend to them, and provided he is 
in that moral condition which is required for their 
efficiency. 

In all sndi cases, which are familiar to every one, 
we recc^ise, therefore, a imiform relation between 
certain moral causes or mc^ves, and the determinations 
of the human mind in willing certain acts. It is no 
ofajecti<m to this, tfiat men act in very different ways 
with the same motives before them ; for this depends 
upon their own moral condition. When treating of the 
intellectual powers, I aUnded to the metaphysical con- 
troversies connected with this subject, and I do not 
mean to recur to them here. Our present object is en- 
tirely of a practical nature, namely, to investigate the 
circumstances which are required for the due operation 
of motives or moral causes, and the manner in which 
the moral feelings may be so deranged, that these fail 
of producing their natmal or proper effects. 

I^t us, then, supfose an individual deliberating in 
regard to the line of amdnct he shall pursue in a par- 
ticular case ; the eifoumstasces or impresrions which 
are calculated to act upon him as m<»al causes in de- 
termining bis vditkm, that is, in deciding his conduct, 
are chiody the fdiowing. (1.) Sel^love, which' 
prompts him to seek his own ease, interest, or gratifi- 
cation. (2.) Certain a^KtioDs which lead him to take 



Apparent objection. Ii this subjeet wen settled amon§^ metaphysicians 7 
Author's object in bringing Ibrwaid the subject here. Case supposed. 
Moral causes operating upon a man, to produce volition, — ^how many enume- 
reted? What are they? 
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into view duties vhioh he owes to <<>tfier men ; sueh aa 
justice, benevolence, &^. (3.) The impiesfikm of md^ 
ral rectitude or moral req[Mmaibility. This is derived 
from the great princijrfe of cimscieiiee, aided by the 
truths of religious belief. (4) We ought to add rea^* 
SOB <^ judgment, which leads him to perceive certain 
tendencies of aetions, apart from their moral aspect 
iJow, in deciding on bis conduct Jn any particular 
instance, one man makes every thing bend to his ovrn 
interest or pleasure, wiA little regard to the interests 
of others ; unless in so far as the abs<^ute requirements 
of justice are eomsarned, the infringement of which 
might expose bun to loss of repatatilDn, or even t» pnnish"* 
ment 4A0ther surrenders a certain portioit of his per^ 
sonal gratification to the advantage or comfort of others, 
purely as an exetcise of feeling from which he expe^ 
riences satas&ction; iifflueiM^} also, probably j in some 
measure^ by a regard to charaet^, or ihe lonre of appro-*^ 
bation. In such a man, it becomes, in individual in- 
stances, a matter of cakulatim, what degree of the- 
sacrifice of personal ease, interest, or feeling, is to be 
made to ^£s prinei^e of action. A titird contemplates 
the ease purely as on^ of distyor moral respon8ibi4ity,' 
and acts upon this ptineiide, though it may involve a 
degree of porsottal exertion, or ^a saeriflce of personal 
feelings in itself disagreeable or eva^ injtirious to him ; 
that is, though the strongest personal motives would 
lead to a difierent condnct. Let the ease, again, refer' 
to one of the desires, bearing nd immediate Feiatton to* 

the interests of other men. One man goes directly into 

f ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ .1 

Do all decide alike in respect to these claims? First kind of decisioD 
mentioned? Second kind 7 Third kind 7 
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the gratifio^Ltion of k, ^^houi any consAieration; Ano^ 
tber, who feeUi the same desife^ e<»i8iders the influeiiee 
which the iiiduig^ice woi^ be libsly to have on hin 
health, interei^ or« reputation. Thk may be considered 
as simidy an exercise of judgment, combined with a 
certain operatic^ of self-love. A third views the aspect 
of the deed purely as a qnestiim of moral responadbiiity; 
and^ if he sees cause, decides against it on this ground 
alone: though he shoukl perceire that it might be 
gratified without any danger to his health, interest^ €fi 
reputation, or even that it might eontribute to his ad^ 
Tanlage< 

We have thns.presmted to ns^thiee characters : one 
who acts upon U>e hig^ and pure grotud of mora) 
principle ; one who acts from modrves of a more con- 
tracted and personal nature, though, ki certain instances, 
his conduct may be the same; and one who goes 
stmight forward to the gratification of a ruling desire 
or governing propensity, without attending to motitred 
of (either class. The &cst is a imifotm chameter, on 
whose conduct we depend in any given ckcumstances, 
with a cofffidence similar to that ^with which we rely 
on the operation of physk^ agents. For we Enow the 
uniform tendencies of the motives or moral -causes by 
which he is halriluaUy inflnenead, and we know his 
moral tempierament. We have nearly ^^ same kind 
of knowledge respecting hkn, which we have of the 
tendencies of chemical agents towards each other, and 
which enables us widi perfect oon&denee to foretell 

-Varioiis decision^ in respect to the gratification of the desires ? The 
three characters thus presented ? Confidence to be placed in the first; and 
why? 
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their actkms. The third has also a tmiformity of con* 
duct, though of a rery diflbrent kind. We know, likfe^ 
wise, his iiM>ral condition, aiMl, to predict his conduct^ 
we require <mly to learn the particular inducements or 
temptations to whidi he is exposed in a ^ven instance; 
The sec€»id we cannot rely or calculate upon ; for vr€ 
haTe n(H Ae means of tracing the conflicting views by 
which he may be infliueneed in a particular case, or the 
principle on whidi he may ultimately decide between 
them. They-inTolre the strength of the inclination, 
and the degree of power exerted orer it by the class 
of personal or selfidi motives by which he is influenced. 
In regard to varkms instances of iD-regulated desire, 
we must add his hope of evading detection, as on this 
depends, in a gi^eat measure, the kind of evils dreaded 
by him in refinence to ^le indulgence, l^ese taken 
together imply a- eomplieated mo^ calculation, of 
which it is impossaible t&t aaoAer man to trace the 
result 

There cannot be an-im[mry of more intense interest 
than to investigale the eanses in which originate the 
^ff&r^M^es among these duee clmrdcters^ or, in other 
words, the principles on which We jcan exfdain the 
fact, that the will of individuals may be influenced so 
diflSerently witfi tile smim motives before them. These- 
appear to be refearable to three heads, — ^Knowledge,— ^ 
Attention,-<-~atid Mocal Habits^ 

I. A primary and esaential element^ in the due regu- 

■ - ,. . ■. 

I9 the conduct of the third unilbrm or not 1 ^ow ? Uegiee of ooofideim 
to be placed in the second ? Various influences acting upon such a ipind 1 
Interesting inquiry here proposed 7 Sources of influence in respect to the 
formation of chancter 7 
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Mob of the wUl, is a co»ect knowledge of the truths 
aad motires^ich toncL to influenoeits detenninatioiia. 
The highest dass of Aese comi^hends the truths g£ 
leligious beUdfy-^-a series of moral causes, the tendencies 
of which wte of the most important kind, and calculated 
la exert a uniibnn. power over every man who sunren*- 
4efs himself to their guidance. For this purpose, a 
ooneet knowledge of them is requiied ; and, to all who 
h&ye this knowledge within their reach, the careful 
acquisition iuYolTes a point of &ie deepest nM»ral respcm- 
«i)Ndit7. The sacped writers speak m the strongest 
%mBB of the guilt attached to voluntary ignorance : 
and this must be obvious to every one who considers 
the clearness with which the highest truths are dis<> 
dosed, and the mcontrovevtible evidence by whieh 
they are supported* Tbm apfMss equally to the prin* 
ciples both of natural and of reveaied religion. l%e 
inq^rtant truths of natural religion ate partly matters 
of the most simple induction from the jdioEiiCHnena oi 
nature which are oontinuaUy before us; and partly 
impressed upon our own moral constitution in the 
clearest and most forcible tiaamier. Ftom the jdanet 
revolvmg in its appcanted orbits to the econ<Mny <^ ihe 
insect on which we tread, aU nature demonstrates, with 
a power which we cannot put away from us, the great 
incomprehensible One, a being of boundless perfections 
and mfinite wisdom. In regard to his moral attributes, 
also, he has not left himself without a witness ; for a 
sense of these he has impressed upon us hi the dearest 



^ What kind of knowledge is necessary for a due regulation of • wiUI 

When is ignorance guilty 7 Are the great truths of religioa clearly Of ob* 
acorely presented to men 7 Evidaaoe of the being of God. 
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manner in that wendrons pert of our coti8titu|]0B, tfie 
moral principle or conscience. From these two acmtceiB 
may be derived a knowledge of the character of die 
Deity, and of our relation to him as moral beings ; and 
the man is left entirely without excuse who fails io 
direct-to them his most earnest attention, and to make 
the impressions derived ftom them the habitual rule 
of his volitimis, and the gu^ of hia whole character* 
''He hath the rule ei right wiHiin," says Butler ; '^ all 
that is wanting is, that he honestly att^id to it." 

Similar observations apply wi^ equal or greater 
force to the truths of revealed religion. These ai« 
supported by a weig^ of auraculous evidence, and ara 
transmitted to us by a chain of testimony^ carrying 
absolute conviction to the mind of every candid m^ 
quirer. They are faxthor confirmed by a probability^ 
and a foiceof interoal evideace, whidi fix tfaemsdvea 
upon the moral faelings of every ^otmd uitd^nBlandiiig 
with a power which is usiettstible. The whole is ad« 
dressed to us as rational bdmgt ; it is pressed upo&o«r 
attention as erea^toees deslined for amtotber state of ez« 
istence ; and the duty is imposed upon every individual 
seriously to examine a^ to conrider. Every mian ia 
in the hifi^est dcfpp^ res^nsible for the care with 
which he has informed himsrif of these evid^ces, and 
|br the attention wkh wiii^ he has given to every 
part of them its due weight in the solemn inquiry^^ 
He is farther lesponmble for the influence of previously 
formed prejudice, or any degree of &«t vitiated ctolei 
of his nK>ral feelings, which prevents him from ap- 

' Evidence of his moral attributes. Degree of evidence for revealed religion t 
How aad why an men responsible for their belief oa theae subjects 9 
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tile sulject with tlw stmplicity of a mind 
which is fl^ously desirous of the tmfh. From the 
want of tiiese essential elc^tients of character, it may 
reaty often happ^i, that a man may fancy he has 
farmed his opinions after mndi exammation, while the 
result of his prejudiced or friToIous inquiry has been 
oaly to &X. hkn in delusKm abdfalseiKX)d» Among the 
singular sophi^ries, indeed, by whidbi some men shut 
their minds against inquiries of the highest import, is 
a kind of impression, not perbaps^dtstiiictly avowed in 
words, but olearly recognised in practice, that these 
subjects of bdief are in a great measure matters of 
opmion, mstead of being felt to rest upon the basis 
of inmiutable and eternal truth. Can any thing be 
more striking than the manner m which a late distin* 
guifihed poet expresses himsrif on the subject of a 
future life, — as if this truth were a mere opinion which 
could be taken up or laid down at pleasure, to suit the 
taste of ttie individual inquirer: — "Of the two, I 
lAouid think the long sleep better than the agonized 
vigiL But men, miserable as they are, cling so to any 
thing like life, that they probably would prefer damna- 
tion to quiet. Besides, they think themselves so im- 
portant in the creation, that nothing less can satisfy 
their pride, — ^the insects!"* Such is the frivolous 
sophistry by which one, who holds a high rank in the 
literature of his .country, could put away from him the 
most momentous inquiry that can engage the attention 
of a rational being. 

* Byron's Letters, Moore's Life, Vol. II. p. B81. 

Common error on this subject. Views of the doctrine of a future life by 
a oetebnted poet. 



II. Next to the aequiititiim of knowledge, and the 
Ibnnation of opiaiontii .ealeulated to act upon us as 
moral beings, ia the inofiortant tule of habitiiaUy at-* 
tending to th^n, {k> as.to bring their influence to bear 
upon our volitions^ He, who honestly attends to what 
is passing within, will perceive that this is a voluntary 
exercise of his thinfcing.aad reasoning Acuities. Yfhen 
a particular desire. is present to his mind, he has the 
power to act upon the first impulse, or upon a very 
partial and limited, perhaps a distorted, view of the 
considerations and motives by which he ought to be 
influenced;, and he has the power to suspemi acting, 
and direet his attei^tiqii delib^alely amd fully to tiie 
facts and principles which are calculated to guide his 
determination. This is the fijpsC great step in that re* 
markable chain of sei|ueno0s whieh belong to the regu-^ 
lation of the wilL. It is what ev^ry one is conscious 
of; and, putting aside all those meta{^ysical subtleties 
in which the subject has been involved, this constitutes 
laan a free aiid responsible agent In this important 
process, the first mental state is a certain movement 
of one of the d^ireii or. one of the affections; to pre- 
vent circumlocuticm, we may use the term Inclination 
as iucludi|ig both. The second is a reference of the 
inclination to the moral candies or motives which more 
peculiarly apply to it, e$qpeciaUy the indications of con- 
science, and the principles of moral rectitu.de. If these 
be found to harmonize with the inclination, volition 

Second source of influence in the formation of character ? Is attention in 
any degree a Toluntarf state of mind? How? View taken by the author 
of the power of the attention in regulating the will ? What term is used to 
include the desires and the affections 7 The two great steps in the prooem 
of moral action 7 
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and action follow, wilJi the fnll concurrence of ererf 
moral feeling. If the inclination be ccmdemned by 
these, it is, in a well-regulated mind, instantly dis* 
missed, and the healthy condition of the moral being is 
preserved. But this voluntary and most important 
mental process may be neglected ; the inclination may 
be suffered to engross the mind and occupy fully the 
attention ; the power may not be exercised of direct- 
ing it to moral causes and motives, ^tid of comparing 
with them the inclinaticm which is present. The con- 
sequence may be, that the man runs heedlessly into 
volition and action, from which the due exercise of 
this process of the mind might have preserved him. 

But a third condition may take place which presents 
a subject of the highest interest. The moral causes 
may be so far attended to, as to prevent the inclination 
from being followed by acti(»i ; while the inclination 
is still cherished, and the mind is allowed to dwell, 
with a certain feeling of regret, on the object which it 
had been obliged to deny itself Though the actual 
deed be thus prevented, the harmony of the moral 
feelings is destro3^ ; and that mental condition is 
lost which is strictly to be called purity of heart. For 
this consists in the desires and affections, as well as the 
conduct, being in strict subjection to the indications 
of conscience and the principles of moral rectitude. 
The inclination, thus cherished, gradually acquires 
greater ascendency over the moral feelings ; at each 
succeeding contest, it more and more occupies the 

. ■ ■ ' ' ' I 11 III I I I I I L I I t 

Result, in i( well-reflated mind? Process in a mind not regulated? 
Third condition described. Consoqaences ? Effect on the moral feelings? 
— on the future character? 
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ttind ; the attention is less and kss directed to the 
moral truths and motiyes which are opposed to it ; the 
inclination at l^gth acquires the predominance, and 
is followed by Tolition. This is what we mean by a 
man being carried away by passion, in opposition to 
his moral conviction ; for passion consists in a desire 
or an aflSection which has been allowed to engross the 
mind, until it gradually OTcrpowers the moral causes 
which are calculated to counteract its influence. Now 
in the whole of this course each single movement of 
the mind is felt to be entirely voluntary. From that 
step, which constitutes the first departure from moral 
purity, the process consists in a desire being cherished 
which the moral feelings condemn; while, at each 
succeeding step, the influence of these feelings is gra* 
dually weakened, and finally destroyed. Such is the 
economy of the human heart, and such the chain of 
sequences to be traced in the moral history of every 
man, who, with a conviction upon his mind of what 
is right, has followed the downward course which gradu- 
ally led him astray from virtue. When we trace such 
a process backwards in a jdiilosopbical point of view^ 
the question still recurs, what was the first step, or 
that by which the mind was led into the course which 
thus terminated in favor of vice. In the wonderful 
chain of sequences, which has been established in the 
mental constitution, it would appear, that a very 
slight movement only is required for deranging the 
delicate harmony which ought to exist among the 

Effects of this indulgence on the power of the inclinations 7 Dominion 
of the passions, what and how acqmTod 7 Are the movements of the mind 
▼olontfary in these moral processes 7 Interesting question in relation to this 
process 7 
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moral feelings; but this each indhridual feels to be 
entirely voluntary. It may consist in a desire being 
cherished whiqh the moral feelings disapprove; and, 
though the effect at first may be small, a morbid influ- 
ence has arisen, which gains strength by continuance, 
and at last acquires the power of a moral habit. The 
more the desire is cherished, the less is the attention 
directed to the considerations or moral causes by 
which it might be counteracted. In this manner, ac- 
cording to the mental economy, these causes gradually 
lose their power over the volitions <yr determinations 
of the mind; and, at a certain period of this progress, 
the judgment itself comes to be changed respecting the 
moral aspect of the deed. . 

There is still another mental condition to be men- 
tioned in connection with this subject; in which the 
harmony of the mor&l feelings may be destroyed, 
without the action following. 'Hiis takes place when 
the inclination is cherished, as in the former case, in 
opposition to the indicati<ms of conscience ; while the 
action is opposed by some inferior motives, as a regard 
to reputation or interest. The deed may thus be pre- 
vented, ai^d the interests of society may benefit by the 
difference; but so far as regards the individual him- 
self, the disruption of moral harmony is the same ; and 
bis moral aspect must be similar in the eye of the Al- 
mighty One, who regards not the outward appearance 
alone, but who look^th into the heart. In this manner it 
may very often happen, that strong inducements to vice 

' Nature of the first step in sin? What are the efiects of yielding to such 
desires ? Can there be an indulgence of the sinful inclinations without 
action 7 What may prevent action in such a case ? Is there any advantage 
in such extemal restraint ? What ? 
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are resisted from motives referring merely to health, or 
to character. But this is not to overcome temptation ; 
it is only to balance one selfish feeling against another. 

III. From the state of mind which has now been 
referred to, there gradually results a Marctl Habit. 
This is a mental condition, in which a desire or an 
affection, repeatedly acted upon, is, after each repeti- 
tion, acted upon with less and less effort; — and, on the 
other hand, a truth or moral principle, which has been 
repeatedly passed over without adequate attention, 
after every such act makes less and less impression, 
until at length it ceases to exert any influence over the 
moral feelings or the conduct. I had occasion to illus- 
trate this remarkable principle in another point of 
view, wh^i treating of the connectioii between the 
emotions of sympathy and benevolence, and the con- 
duct which naturally arises out of them. This con- 
duct at first may require a certain^ efibrt, and is accom- 
panied by a strong feeling of the emotion which leads 
to it. But after each repetition, the acts go on with 
less feelkig of the emotion, cuid less reference to the 
principle from which they spring; while there is pro- 
gressively forming the habit of active benevolence. It 
is precisely the same with habits of vice. At first a 
deed requires an effort, and a powerful contest with 
moral principles; audit is speedily followed by that 
feeling of regret, to which superficial observers give 
the name of repentance. HPhis is the voice of con- 

The moral character of mere external restraint. Moral habit ; its nature ? 
How is it that habit confirms a bad or good character ? Hovr are habits of 
vice formed 7 What effect is produced on conscience by disreganUns it ? 
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science ; but its power in more and more diminished 
after each repetition of the deed ; — even the jadgmeUt 
becomes perverted respecting the first great principles 
of moral rectitude ; and acts, which at first occasioned 
a vident c<»iflict, are gone into without remorse, or 
almost without perception of their moral aspect. A 
man in this situation may stiil retain the knowledge 
of truths and principles, which at one time exerted an 
influenee over his conduct; but they are now matters 
of memory alone. Their power as moral causes is 
gone, and even the judgment is altered respecting their 
moral tendencies. He views them now perhaps as 
the superstitions of the vulgar, or the prejudices of a 
contracted education ; and rejoices, it may be, in his 
emancipation from their audiority. He knows not, 
for he has not the moral percepti<m now to know, that 
he has been pursuing a downward course, and that 
the issue, on which he congratulates himself, consists 
in his last degradation as a moral being. Even in this 
state of moral destitution, indeed, the same warning 
principle may still raise its voice, unheeded but not 
subdued, repelled^ as ah en^ny, not admitted as a 
friendly monitor and guide. '' I have not the smallest 
influence over lord Byron in this particular," writes 
one of the chosen friends of that distinguished indivi- 
dual ; '4f I had, I certainly should employ it to era- 
dicate from his great mind the delusions of Chris- 
tianity, which, in spite of his reason, seem perpetually 
to recur, and to lay in ambush for the hours of sick- 



, Is the man whose ooDsdence is seand ignorant of duty? Hovdo his 
fonner oorrect principles appear to him? Can this principle often be en- 
tirely eradicated ? liOid Byron's case 7 
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ness and distress." It would be interesting to know 
what the particular impressions were, from whieh this 
sympathizing friend was anxious to rescue the poet 
They were probably the suggestions of a power with* 
in, which, in certain seasons of reflection, compelled 
his attention in spite of his attempts to reason against 
it, pleading with authority for a present Deity, andu 
life to come. 

The principle of habit, therefore, holds a most im- 
portant place in the moral condition of every man ; 
and it applies equally to any species of conduct, or 
any train of mental operations, which, by frequent 
repetition, have become so familiar, as not to be ac-^ 
companied by a rec<^nition of the principles in which 
they originated. In this manner good habits are con- 
tinued without any immediate sense of the right prin- 
cifiea by which they were formed; but they arose 
from a frequent and uniform acting upcm these princi« 
pies, and on this is founded the moral approbation 
which we attadi to habits of this description. In the 
same manner^ habits of vice, and habits of inattention 
to any class of duties, are perpetuated without a sense 
of the principles and affections which they violate ; 
but this arose from a frequent violation of these prin- 
ciples, and a frequent repulsioh of these affections, 
until they gradually lost their power over the conduct; 
and in this consists the guilt of habits. Thus one 
person acquires habits of benevolence, veracity, and 
kindness, — of minute attention to his various duties, — 



Oti^ect of the quotatioa 1 How ettensi-re is tJie influence of iiabit ? An 
the principles on which habits are formed always present to the mind while 
the habits continue? 
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of correct mental discipline, — ^and active direction of 
his thoughts to all those objects of attention which 
ought to engage a welUregulated mind ; another 
sinks into habits of listless vacuity or frivolity of 
mind, — of vicious indulgence and eontracted selfish- 
ness, — of neglect of important duties, disregard to the 
feelings of others, and total indifference to all tliose 
considerations and pursuits which claim the highest 
regard of every responsible being; and the striking 
fact is, that, after a certain period, all this may go on 
without a feeling tlrnt aught is wrong either in the 
moral condition, or the state of mental discipline; such 
is the power of a moral habit 

The important truth, therefore, is deserving of the 
deepest and most habitual attention, that character 
consists. in a great measure in habits, and that habits 
arise out of individual acticms and individual opera* 
tions of the.mind. Hence the importance of carefully 
weighing every action of our lives, and every train of 
thought that we encourage in our minds ; for we never 
can determine the e^ct of a single act, or a single 
mental process, in giving that influence to the charac* 
ter, or to the moral condition, the result of which shall 
be decisive and permanent In the whole history of 
habits, indeed, we see a wondrous display of that re- 
markable order of sequences wiiich has been esta- 
blished in our mental constitution, arid by which every 
man becomes, in an important sense^ the master of his 
own moral destiny. For each act of virtue tends 
to make him more virtuous; and each act of vice 



Examples ? Connection between habit and character 7 Influence of i^ingld 
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gives new strength to an influ^ice within, which will 
certainly render him more and more vicious. 

These considerations have a practical tendency of 
the utmost interest In subduing habits of an injuri- 
ous character, the laws of mental sequences, which 
have now been referred to, must be carefully acted 
upon. When the judgment, influenced by the indica- 
tions of conscience, is convinced of the injurious nature 
of the habit, the attention must be steadily and habi- 
tuaUy directed to the truths which produced this im- 
pression. There will thus arise desire to be delivered 
from the habit, or, in other words, to cultivate the 
course of action that is opposed to it This desire, 
being cherished in the mind, is then made to bear 
upon every individual case in which a propensity is 
felt towards particular actions, or particular mental 
processes, referable to the habit. The new inclination 
is at first acted upon with an eflFort, but, after every 
instance of success, less effort is required, until at 
length the new course of action is confirmed, and over- 
powers the habit to which it was opposed. But that 
this result may take place, it is necessary that the 
mental process be followed, in the manner distinctly 
indicated by the philosophy of the moral feelings ; for 
if this is not attended to, the expected effect may not 
follow, even under circumstances which appear, at 
first sight, most likely to produce it On this principle 
we are to explain the fact, that bad halnts may be 
long suspended by some powerful extrinsic influence. 

Of each act office 7 What practical lessons are to be learned from these 
Tiews 7 Process by which bad habits are corrected 7 May bad habits be 
snspeoded without being broken 7 
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while they are in no degree broken. Thiis, a person 
addicted to intemperance will bind himself by an oath 
to abstain, for a certain time, from intoxicating liquors. 
In an instance which has been related to me,* an indi- 
vidual under this process observed the most rigid so- 
briety for five years, but was found in a state of intoxi- 
cation the very day after the period of abstinence ex- 
pired. In such a case, the habit is suspended by the 
mere influence of the oath ; but the desire continues 
unsubdued, and resumes all its former power whenever 
this artificial restraint is withdrawn. The effect is the 
same as if the man had been in confinement during 
the period, or had been kept from~ his favorite indul- 
gence by some other restraint entirely of an external 
kind ; the gratification was prevented, but his moral 
nature continued unchanged. 

These principles may be ccmfidently stated ajs &cts 
in the moral constitution of man, cliallenging the assent 
of every candid observer of human nature. Several 
conclusions seem to arise out of them, of the utmost 
practical importance. ^We perceive, in the first place, 
a state which the mind may attain, in which there is 
such a disruption of its moral harmony, that no power 
appears in the mind itself capable of restoring it to a 
healthy condition. This important fact hi the philo- 
sophy of human nature has been clearly recognised, 
from the earliest ages, on the mere principles of human 
science. It is distinctly stated by Aristotle in his Nico- 

Example given. A fact UlustratiTe of this. Remarks upon the case. 
What is meant by the phnse ''challenging the assent?" First practical 
conelnsion dnwn from these principles. Hopeless condition in which % 
iBind may be placed 7 Has thi« fact always been admitted? 
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machean Ethics, where he draws a striking comparison 
between a man who, being -first misled by sophistical 
reasonings, has gone into a Hfe of vohiptuousiieiss 
under an impression that he was doing no wrong, and 
one who has followed the same course in opposition to 
his own moral convictions. The former he contends 
might be reclaimed by argument; but the latter he 
considers as incurable. In such a state of mind, there- 
fore, it follows by an induction which cannot be con- 
troverted, either that the evil is irremediable and hope- 
less, or that we must look for a power from without 
the mind which may afford an adequate remedy. We 
are thus led to perceive the adaptation and the proba- 
bility of the provisions of Christianity, where an in- 
fluence is indeed disclosed to us, capable of restoring 
the harmony which has been lost, and raising man 
anew to his place as a moral being. We cannot 
hes: t^U5 to believe that the Power, who framed the 
wondrous fabric, may thus hold intercourse with it, 
and redeem it from disorder and ruin. On the con- 
trary, it accords with the highest conceptions we can 
form of the benevolence of the Deity, that he should 
thus look upon his creatures in their hour of need ; and 
the system disclosing such communication appears, 
upon every principle of sound philosophy, to be one 
of harmony, consistency, and truth. The subject, 
therefore, leads our attention to that inward change, 
80 often the scoff of the profane, but to which so pro- 
minent a place is assigned in the sacred writings, in 



Whnt ancient author is appealed to in proof 7 Substance of the view 
quoted from Aristotle 7 What is the provision made in Christianity for a 
mind thus hopelessly lost 7 Is there any philosophical presumption against 
•ach a diiine inflmaice ? 
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which a man is said to be created anew by a power 
from heaven, and elevated in his whole views and 
feelings as a moral being. Sound philosophy teaches 
us, that there is a state in which nothing less than 
such a complete transformation can restore tho man to 
a healthy moral condition, and that, for producing it, 
nothing will avail but an influence from without the 
mind, — a might and a power from the same Almighty 
One who originally framed it. Philosophy teaches, in 
the clearest manner, that a portion of mankind require 
such a transformation ; Christianity informs us that it 
is required by all. When the inductions of science 
and the dictates of revelation harmonize to this extent, 
who shall dare to assert that the latter are not truth 1 
Who, that places himself in the presence of a being of 
infinite purity, will say, he requires not such a change ; 
or that, for the production of it, he needs no agency, 
beyond the resources of his own mind 7 If none be 
fotmd who is entitled to believe he forms the excep- 
tion, we are forced into the acknowledgment of the 
truth, so powerfully impressed upon us in the sacred 
writings, that, in the eye of the Almighty One^ no man 
in himself is righteous ; and that his own power avails 
not for restoring him to a state of moral purity. 

From the whole of this inquiry, we see, in the second 
place, the deep influence of habits, and the fearful 
power which they may acquire over the whole moral 
system ; considerations of the highest practical interest 

What does sound philosophy teach in respect to the necessity of snch a 
change? Does Christianity teach that thisi change is necessary for all? 
Can any think he himself is an exception ? Second practical inference from 
the principles discussed in this chapter ? 
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to those who would prerent the formation of habits of 
an injurious nature, or who, feebng their influence, 
strive to be delivered from them. There is indeed a 
point in this downward course, where the habit has 
acquired undisputed power, and the whole moral feel- 
ings yield to it unresisting submission. Peace may 
then be within, but that peace is the stillness of death } 
and, unless a voice from heaven shall wake the dead, 
the moral being is lost. But, in the prepress towards 
this fearful issue, there may be a tumult, and a contest, 
and a strife, and the voice of conscience may still com- 
mand a certain attention to its warnings. While there 
are these indications of life, there is yet hope of the 
man ; but on each moment is now suspended his moral 
existence. Let him retire from the influence of exter- 
nal things; and listen to that voice within, which, 
though often unheeded, still pleads for God. Let him 
call to aid those high truths which relate to the pre- 
sence and inspection of this being of infinite purity, 
and the solemnities of a life which is to come. Above 
all, let him look up in humble supplication to that pure 
and holy One, who is the witness of Uiis warfare, 
who will regard it with compassion, and impart his 
powerful aid. But let him not presumptuously rely 
On this aid, as if the victory were already secured. 
The contest is but begun ; and there must be a con- 
tinued eflfort, and unceasing watchfulness, a habitual 
direction of the attention to those truths which, as 
moral causes, are calculated to act upon the mind, — 

State of the mind when had hahits hare acquired complete d(Hnini(m 7 
How can we best contend against sin while the habit is not fully formed 7 
Soarces of aid ? Is the mind to resjL exclusively on the ezpectatioD of dirinc. 
aid, without personal effort 7 
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and a constant reliance upon thfe power from on high 
which is felt to be real and indispensable. With al! 
fliis provision, his progress may be slow ; for the op- 
posing principle, and the influence of established moral 
habits, may be felt contending for their former domi- 
nion; but by each advantage that is achieved over 
them, their power will be broken and finally destroyed. 
Now in all this contest towards the purity of the moral 
being, each step is no less a process of the mind itself 
than the downward course by which it was preceded. 
It consists in a surrender of the will to the suggestions 
of conscience, and a habitual direction of the attention 
to those truths which are calculated to act upon the 
moral volitions. In this course, the man feels that he 
is authorized to look for a might and an influence not 
his own. This is no imaginary or mysterious impress 
sion, which one may fancy that he feels, and then 
pass on contented with the vision; but a power which 
acts^ through the healthy operations of his own mind ; 
it is in his own earnest exertions, as a rational being, 
to regulate these operations, that he is encouraged to 
expect its communication; and it is in feeling these 
assuming the characters of moral health, that he has( 
the proof of its actual presence. 

And where is the improbability that the pure and 
holy One, who framed the wondrous moral being, may 
thus hold intercourse with it, and impart an influence 
in its hour of deepest need. According to the utmost 
of OUT conceptions, it is the highest of his works, for 

Can we expect very rapid process in eradicating sinful habits ? Nature 
of the process by which the mind returns to yirtue ? Is' there any natural 
imptobabiliky that God may hold an intercourse with the soul of ihan ? 

13 
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he has endowed it with the power of rising to the con- 
templation of himself^ and with the capacity of aspiring 
to the imitation of his own moral p^ections. We 
cannot, for a moment, douht, that his eye most reach 
its inmost movements, and that all its emotions, and 
desires, and voUtions, are exposed to his view. We 
must believe that he looks with dii^leasure when 
he perceives them wandering from himself; and 
contemplates with approbation the contest, when Uie 
spirit strives to throw off its moral bondage, and to 
fight its way upwards to a conformity to his wilL 
Upon every principle of sound philosophy, all this 
must be open to his inspecticni ; and we can perceive 
nothing opposed to the soundest inductions of reason 
m the belief, that he should impart an influence to 
the feeble being in this high desig^, and conduct him 
to its accomplishment. In all this, in fact, there is 
so little improbability, that we find it impossible to 
suppose it could be otherwise. We find it impossible 
to believe, that such a mental process could go on 
without the knowledge of him whose presence is in 
every place, or that, looking upon it, he should want 
either the power or the willingness to impart his 
effectual aid. 

But, independently of our conviction of an actual 
communication from the Deity, there is a power in the 
mind itself, which is calculated to draw down upon it 
an influence of the most efiicient kind. This is pro- 
duced by the mental process which we call Faith.; 



Why not 7 Degree of minuteiiess with which Qod most watch the moye- 
me&ts of the soul ? Inference which iha writer draws from this 7 What 
view does the author take of the power of faith 7 
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und it may be illustrated by an impressum wliiek 
many must have experienced. Let us suppose that we 
have a friend of exalted inteUigence and virtue, who 
has often exercised over us a ccmintatiding influence,— - 
restraining us from pursuits to which we felt an incli- 
nation, exciting us to virtuous conduct, and eleva^ 
ing, by his intercourse with us, our impressions of a 
character mi which we wished to form our own. Let 
us suppose that we are removed to a distance from 
this friend, and that circumstances of difficulty or 
danger occur, in whi<ih we feel the want of a guide 
and counsellor. In the reflections which the situation 
naturally gives rise to, the image of our friend is 
brought before us ; an infinence is conveyed analogous 
to that which was often produced by his presence and 
his counsel ; and we feel as if he were actually present, 
to tender his advice and watch our conduct. 'How 
much would this impression be increased, could we 
farther entertain the thought, that this absent friend 
was able, in some way, lo communicate with us, so 
&r as to be aware of our present circumstances, and to 
perceive our efforts to recall the influence of his cha- 
racter upon our own. — Such is the intercourse of the 
soul with God. Every movement of the mind is 
known to him; his eye is present with it, when, in 
any situation of duty, distress, or mental discipline, the 
man, under this exercise of faith, realiases the presence 
and character of the Deity, and solemnly inquires how, 
in the particular instance. Ins moral feelings and bis 
conduct will appear in the eye of him who seeth in 

secret. This is no vision of the imagination, but a 

> -• 
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niiutiatioii? State folly Um cMe supposed. AppUcation df the case. 
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hex wipported by every principle of sound reason, — an 
iaflueiKe which a man brings down upon himseliQ 
when, by an effort of his own mind, he thus places 
himself in the immediate presence of the Almighty. 
The man who does so in every decision of life is he 
who. lives by &ith'j and, whether we regard the in- 
dueti(Nis> of reason, or the dictates of sacred truth, such 
ft man is taught to expect an influence greater and 
more effectual still. This is a power imniediately 
from God, which shall be to him direction in every 
doubt, light in every darkness, strength in his ut- 
most weakness, and comfort in all distress ; a power 
which shall bear upon all the principles of his moral 
nature, wt^n he carries on the mighty conflict of 
1»:ingtng every desire and every volition under a con- 
formity to the divine will. We again hasard with 
confidence the asserticni, that in all this there is no 
improbability; but that, on the contrary, the impro- 
bability is entirely on the other side, — ^in supposing 
that any such mental process could take place, without 
tfie knowledge and the interposition of that incompre- 
hensible One, whose eye is upon all his works. 

Way in which faith operates to {Hreserve the moral powers? The results 
rfitl 



PART IIL 



OP THE MORAL PRINCIPLE, OR 

CONSCIENCE, 



There has been much dispute respecting the nature 
and even the existence of the Moral Principle, as 9- 
distinct element of our mental constitution; but this 
controversy may probably be considered as allied to 
other speculations of a metaphysical nature, in regard 
to which a kind of evidence was sought of which the 
subjects are not susceptible. Without arguing re- 
specting the propriety of speaking of a separate power 
or principle, we simply contend for the fact, that there 
is a mental exercise, by which we fed certain actions 
to be right and certain others wrong. It is an element 
or a movement of our moral nature which admits of no 
analysis, and no explanation ; and is referable to no 
other principle than a simple recognition of the fact, 

Subject of this lesson 7 What dispfute in respect to the moral principle 
does the author allude to 7 Does he intend to enter into this dispute 7 He 
insists only upon a certain fact ; what is it 7 Can this &ct be analyzed dt 
explained 7 

13* 
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to it Consci^ce seems therefoire to hoM a place 
among the moral powers, analogous to that which 
reason holds among the inteUeetaail ; and, when we 
▼lew it in this relation, there appears a beautiful har- 
mony pervading the whole economy of the mind. 

By c^tain intellectual opeiations, man acquires the 
knowledge of a series of facts; he remembers them, 
he separates and classifies them, and forms them into 
new combinations. But, widi the most active exercise 
of all these (^rations, his mind might present an 
accumulation of facts, wiAbut order, harmony, or 
Utility ; without any principle of combination, or 
combined only in thos6 fantastic and extravagant forms 
which appear in the conceptions of the maniac. It is 
reason that reduces the whole into order and harmony, 
by comparing, dktinguishing, and tracing their true 
analogies and relations, and then by deducing truths 
as conclusions from the whole. It is in this manner 
particularly, that a man acquires a knowledge of the 
uniform actions of bodies on each other, and, confiding 
in the uniformity of these actions, learns to direct his 
means to the ends which he has in view. He knows 
also his own relatiims to other sentient beingis, and 
adapts his conduct to them, according to the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, the persons with whom 
he is connected, and tiie objects which he wishes 
to accomplish. He learns to accommodate his mea- 
sures to new circumstances as they arise, and thus is 
guided and directed through his phyisical relations. 

Analogy between ccmscience and reason 7 Condition of intellectual ae- 
4|nisitions, withoat reason? Provinoe of reason;— its powers^ Example 
Advent 



When reason is suspend^, all this harmony is deh 
stroyed. The visions of the Hiind are acted upon as 
facts ; things are ccnnbined iuto fuQitastio forms, entirely 
apart from their true relations ; conduct is widely at 
variance with what circwnslances require; ends are 
attempted by means which hate no relation to them ; 
and the ends themselves ai?e equally at variance with 
those which are suitaMe to the circumstances of the 
individual. Such is the mantiae;, whom accordingly 
we shut up,, to prevent him from being dangerous to 
the public; — fbr he has been known to mistake so re- 
markably the relations' of tbiilgSi and the conduct 
adapted to his circumst^ces; as to^ murder his most 
valuable friend, or his own helpless infant. 

In all this process^ tliere is a striking analogy to cer- 
tain conditions of the moral. feeli^ags, and to the control 
which is exercised over them by the priniciipje of con^ 
science* By self-love^ a ma^ is led to seek his own 
gratification or advantage ; a^d the desates dieect him 
to certain objects by which, thescf propeii»lies may be 
gratified. But the affections eaarry fecth his views to 
other men with whom he is.connectcfd l^ varixMiB reku- 
tions, and to the offices of jnstieey veracity, and bene^ 
volence, which arise out of ih&iL Coiisbience is the 
regulating power, which acting upon the dtesirea and 
affections, as reason does upon a series of facts, pps" 
serves among them h^nnony andordw* It does so by 
repressing the propensity ^ selfifthaess, and reminding 
the man of the true relaticm between legaxd to his own 

Effect resulting when reason is suspended ? Extremes to which this dis- 
order extends in the case of tile maniac? Whack analog d^es tbe writet 
draw from this ? Condition of the inoral posters withovt ottiaoiciMB ? ?!•*> 
vince and influence of the oonscienoe 1 
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imprest and the duties he owes to other men. It regu- 
lates bis desires and pufsuits, by earrying his Tiews 
beyond preset feelmgs and present gratifications, to 
future times and fiitiue cmisequences, and by raising 
his ^attention to his relation lo the great moral governor 
of the universe. He thus learns to adapt bis conduct 
and pursuits, not to present and transient feelings, but 
to an extended view of his great and true interests as 
^ moral being. Such is eixiscience,— still, like reason, 
pointing out the moral ends a man ought to pursue, 
and guiding him in the means by which he ought to 
pursue them ; — and the man does not act in conformity 
with the constitution of his nature, who does not yield 
to conscience the supremacy and direction over all his 
other feelings and prindples of action. But the ana- 
logy does not stop here; for we can also trace a con- 
dition in which this controlling influence of conscience 
S3 suspended or lost I formerly endeavored to trace 
the manner in which this derangement arises, and 
have now only to allude to its influence on the bar- 
m<Hiy of the moral fedings. Self-k)ve degenerates into 
low selfish gratification : the desires are indulged 
without any other restraint than that which arises from 
a mere selfish principle, as a regard to health, perhaps 
in s<»ne degree to reputotion : the affections are exer- 
cised (mky in so far as similar principles impose a cer- 
tain degree of attention to them : present and momen- 
tary imjmlses are acted upon, without any regard to 
future results : conduct is adapted to present gratifica- 

How does it operate? What power oa^ht to be supreme in the intellec- 
tual constitntioii? What in the mond 7 State of the mind when the con- 

tsoUxn; pov» of ooBsciflOioa at lotitl State of the desires? oi the 

aSectioiis? 
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tion, without the perceptitm eilb^ of its moral asfiet^ 
or its consequences to the rtmn ImnaeU as a tesponsiblfl 
being; and without regaid to the n^ans by whi<^ 
these feelings are gratified, ki all this yiolation of 
moral harmony, there is no derangement of the ordi^ 
nary exercise of judgment Jb the most remarkable 
example that can be furnidied by the history of human 
depravity, the man maybe as acute as ever in the 
details of business or the jmrsuitsof commerce. There 
is no diminution of his sound estimate of physical 
relations, for this is the province of reason. But there 
is a total derangement of his sens^ and aj^Hrobation of 
moral relations, for this is conscience. Such a c(Xidi« 
tion of mind, then,, appears to be, in reference to the 
moral feelings, what insanity is in regard to the intel- 
lectual. The intellectual maniac fencies himself a 
king, surrounded by evecy form of earthly spienior^ 
and this hallucination is not corrected even by the 
sight of his bed of straw and all the horrors of his cell. 
The moral maniac pursues his way, and thinks him- 
self a wise and a happy man ; but feels not that he id 
treading a downward course, and is lost as a moral 
being. 

In the precedmg obsearvations respecting the moral 
principle or conscience, I have alluded chiefly to its 
influence in preserving a certain harmony among the 
other feelings, — ^in r^ulating the desires by the indi- 

In such cases of moral depravity, is there necessarily any disorder of the 
jodgmeni? Facts showing this? Is the disorder in such a case in the 
moral or in the intellcctaal constitution ? Parallel between the intellectual 
and the moral maniac ? In what point of riew has the influence of conscience 
been thus far spoken of? 
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citticnd of moral purity,' — ^and preventing self-lore 
from ii^terferiitg witfo the duties and aflfections which 
we owe to other men.- Butt thiBre is another and a 
most important purpose whidi is answered by this 
fitcnhy, and timtis, to make us acquainted with the 
moral attributes of the Deity. In strict philosophical 
language we ought periiaps to say, that this high pur- 
pose is accomplished by a e6mbined operation of con- 
science and reason: but, however this may be, the 
process appearis ctear and iiitelligible in its nature, and 
ftflly adapted to the end now assigned to it. Prom a 
lifanple exercise of mind, directed to the great pheno- 
mena of nature, we acquire the knowledge of a First 
Cause, a being of infinite power and infinite wisdom ; 
and this conclusion is impressed upon us in a peculiar 
manner, when, from our own bodily and mental en- 
dowments, we infer the attributes of him who framed 
us: — "He that planted the eiar," says a sacred writer, 
"shall he not hear; he that formed the eye, shall he 
not see; he that tea^heth mian knowledge, shall not 
he know?' When we Ifaee backwards a series of 
finite yet intelligent beings, we must arrive at one of 
two conclusions : — We must either trace the series 
through an infinite and eternal succession of finite 
beings, each the cause of the one whidi succeeded it ; 
or we niust refer the commencement of the series to 
one great intelligent being, himself uncaused, infinite 
and eternal. To trace the series to one being, finite, yet 
uncaused, is totally inadmissible ; and not less so is th^e 



What other important purpose is it intended to answer ? Strictly speak- 
ing, what two powers combine to give us this knowledge? Process by 
which it is acquired ? Two conclusions, from which we must choose, in 
racing back the series of inteliigent beings 7 
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aeries. The belief of ose ktfinite being, self-existeiit 
and eternal, ia, therefore, the ooly ooaclusion at which 
-we can amye^ as presenliag any chafaeteia of ciedi- 
biliiy or Uruth. The siqperintending cave, th0 goodness^ 
and benevolence of the Deity, we learn, wiAi a feeling 
of equal certainty, from the ample pmrision he has 
made for supidying the wants and ministering to the 
comfort of all the creatines whom he has made. This 
part of the argument, al^o, is in the clearest manner 
insisted upon in the sacred writiogB ; when the apostle 
BeluI, in calling upon the people of Lyslxa to worship 
the true God, who made heaven, and earth, adds, as a. 
source of knowledge from which- they ought to learn 
his character, " He left not himself without a witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food add glad-p 
ness." 

A being, thus endowed with infinite power, wisdom 
and goodness, we cannot cononire to exist without 
moral feelings ; and, by a process equally obvious, we 
arrive at a distinct kiu)wledge of these, when, from, 
the moral perceptions of our own minds, we infer 
tte moral attributes of him who thus formed us. We 
have certain impressions of justice, veracity, compas- 
sion, and moral purity, innregard to our own conduct; 
we have a distinct approbation of these qualities in 
others ) and we attach a feeling of disapprobation to the 
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Two inadmissibie suppositions 7 CoociusioB to which we must come ? 
Nature of the evidence of the beaeTolence of Qod 7 Appeal to this argil* 
mentintbe Scriptures? State the circumstanoes and repeat the passage. 
How is it that we can infer the mcnX chaneter of GiNi from the moral attri* 
butesefmanl 

14 
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i&fiiiigenmU ai them. By a trnple step of refluNminj^ 
vhich cdiTeys an imprewioii of absduie conviction, 
we ccNocIude, that he, who fonned us with these feelingSy 
possesses, in hm own eharaeter, corresponding moral 
attributes, which, while they resemble in kind, must 
infinitely exceed in degree, those qualities in the wisei^ 
and the hei^ of mexL In our actual observation of 
mankind, we perceive these attributes impaired in 
their exercise by human w^lootess, distorted by human 
pMsimi, and impeded in thei^ opaiation by personal 
wants, personal feelings, and selfisb interests. But, 
^lart from such deteriorating causes, we have a cer- 
tain abstract idea of the full and perfect exercise of 
those qualities ; and it is in this pure and perfect form 
that we ascribe them to the Almighty. In him, they 
can be impeded by no weakness, distorted by no pas- 
moQ, and impaired in fbeir operation by no personal 

m 

interest We therefore conclude him to be perfect in 
the exercise of all these moral attributes, and to take 
the most rigid estimate of any infringement of them 
by man : — ^this is what we call the holiness of God. 
Even the man, who has himself departed from moral 
rectitude, still feels a power within, which points with 
irresistible force to what is purity, and fixes upon him 
a conviction th|it God is pure. 

When we view such a Being, apart from any infe- 
rior creature, all seems hannony and consistency; we 
have only to cont^nplate him as high and holy, and 
^joying perfect happiness in his own spotless attri- 

Actual Condition of these attiibiites, at iiresent among mankhid. Does 
this impair the argument? In what condition donre conceive of them. in 
God? Holiness,— in what does it consist? In what aspect does the chame- 
ter of the Deity a|q>ear, when viewed by itself? 
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butes. But, when we riew him in lelfttion lo man m 
a state of moral jliaeijdme, and, in that sta^, Uinted 
deeply widi moral erii,' a difficitlty arises of an a{qial- 
ling magnitude. There is am]^ scope now, we pec- 
ceire, for the exerctee of Ins holmess, Tasraeity, and 
Justice ; and he appears in svribtime and terrible majes^, 
in his exalted character as a mc^ral fforexmofi. But, 
amid sach a display, ^ere is an obnons krtermptioti 
to the exercise of compassion, especially in that ^h 
sential department of it, mi&tey ivr ibrgivmie8& This 
attribute may be exercised wttfiout restraint by an in- 
dividual, where his own interests alcme ate eoneerned ; 
because in him it involves only a sacri&ee o( self-love. 
But, forgiveness in a moral governor eidier knplies an 
actual change of purpose, or supposes a fona&t decision 
to have been made widiout sidEcient kiK>wiedge xii^ 
or due attention to, all A» fiicts by wUch he oaght to 
have been iitftn^nced; it dcsiotea eiAer undue rigor 
in the law, or ignorance or inattention in lum who ad* 
ministers it; and it may very often inten^Lxe widi tbe 
essential requisites ct justice. But, m a moral gc^ 
vemor of mfinite perfeetiM, there can be neither igno^ 
tance of fibcts nor change of purpose ; the reqwrements 
of his justice must stand unshaken; and his law, 
written on ti^ hearts of all his rational creatures, must 
be upheld, in the face of the miiverse, as hdy, and 
just, and good. Is^ tfa^ the exeieise of mmey to be 
excluded from our conception of the divine character, 

^^— ^ II m i l i.iiii. I I » ■ I I II I I I T — »pi— »»i»^— .1 t m 11 — — «— a^— ^» 

In what asfxect does it appear when viewed in connection with the cha- 
racter and condition of man 7 What is the nature of this difliculty? In 
what cases muf an tfwrf lw W Ma rf Ibigive withaul restr^t 1 ForgiTcnass exter« 
dsedbf a 4<0Mniorj»9lieswlwt? Om aithet of these caiisM operata ia 
Ood*t fOTerameittl 



and is there no fergiyeaess with God 1 The sousdasl 
indoetioBs.of philosophy, upfiUfid to the actual state cf 
mae, bmgs us to thia momanlous question; but tba 
4ii^esl efforts of hiuann science £iiil t0 answer it It 
fci^in this ouf. uIiimmI;^^, that we are met by the dic^ 
lales <]f revelation, and axe ^called to bumble the prid^ 
of our reasest befiiia Ihat Hsfimy «f the hannouy aad 
kit^fK^ of the dime character. We there leam the 
truths, far beyond the hsduetions of. human sei^ce^ 
and the ntniost eoiiOiplt<»ts.of hunan ^ou^u, that aa 
atoB^xient is made, <a saeriHee ^affoied; and that the 
exescise of lerifivattGiS is conaisleat ' wilh the perfed- 
tioiu^ of the I>etty« Huia, by a i^fodess of the mind 
itself, which fleems to psmeM oT^ty eleinent of fair and 
logical reaaoiuiig, we asrm at a fuU ciMwiction of the 
neces(Gftty, and the moral ptolMibility, of that tmth 
whi6h fomia the gHe^ peouKatity of She Chn^an 
lorelalkm. Mote than aHy ^ther, in the whale cifoja 
cif veKgiOQs belk^ it »mbs aW?o the mduetiOBs c^ 
9den(^ wfaUe season, in its aomdi^st eondiOMons, ro« 
oogntes ats» pmbabfllty^ mi leaves ita truth; and it 
Btenda forth atone, aiinfly fNsq^Medto dur beli^ and 
offend to oar ttecepftaoee, on thiU. high but pecoUi^ 
evidenee b^ which is suppOHed the testimeBy of God* 
Tlie trutii of &eas conaideiatims is iraf^ressed npem 
im in the strongest manner^ when we tuna cm atten* 
li^n to the actual mocai oeodition of tnanfcind. Whett 
we contemplate iuko, as he is- displayed to id^ by the 
soundest inductions of philosophy, — ^his capacity fan 

- Gfoftt qaeHim aiivng im Ihia cmnfitlam' Answer ml tonu mmo9t t# 
fhiM question 7 Answet of nvtlfttiaii ? {bmvlu vpoa tU* «alya<^ C«l»r 
roboratioD of these views ? 
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djgtingniihini, troth fiRm laliriioodj and evil from 
good; the feriiiigt and afbetioiis whidli hind him to 
}iis feUow-Bi^, and the powect vhieh mxMe him to 
ziae to intercoiHrse with God :^-^iniien we consider the 
power, which aits among his other princifde^ and feel« 
inga, as a faithful monitor and gmde, carrjring in itself 
a rule of rectitude witbaut any olhor knowledge, and 
a right to govern without Tefy^teace to any other au- 
thority y we behold a fitbric complete imd harmonious 
in all its parts, and eminentty worthy of its Alnughty 
Maker; we behold an ample provision for peace, and 
order, and harsMViy, in the whole moral world. But, 
Vfhen we cosnpare with &ese inductions the actual 
state of man, as displayed to us. in the page of history, 
and in our own daily observation, the conviction is 
forced upon us, that some mighty change has taken 
place in this beauteous system, some marvellous dis- 
ruption of its moral haniMmy. The manner in which 
thisL condition arose, or the or^in of moml evil under 
the government of God, is a question entirely bey<md 
the reach of the human fibcoltaes. It is one of Uiose, 
however, on which it m simply our duty to keep in 
mind, that our busineBs is, not with Ae e^xpla&ation, 
but with the ftcts; lor, even by the c<melusions of 
philosophy, we are coo^elled to believe, that man has 
fi^len from his hi^ estate, and that a pestilence has 
gone abroad ov«r the face of dm BKoral creaticm. 

In arriving at this eoneluskm, it is not with the in- 
ductions of moral science alone, that we compare or 



GooditMMi of aun at to k» pows mad mfmanim 1 Bm aelttl ttiti wA 
exhibited by histoiy and obaervatioa 1 lafoniiee whicb w MCMMurily dmw 
firomthis? The origin of moral evil? Brmarira npon h 1 
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contrast the actual state of maii. For one bright ex^ 
wPQfieh^s appeared in dur woirtd^ ki whom was ex* 
hiliiteii bumaB ito^tuse ist its faigiiest sllirta ctf order and 
harmony. In legaid to &e migbty pnfposes Whkh h^ 
eame to aoeonqptish, iikked, phMosofihy fails us, and 
we are called to «iilMBil the indnetkni^ <^our reason td 
the testiiQOBy of God. But, when we eontemplsite hta 
whole chavacter pmriy as a matter <^ historical trutii,' 
the cOKmctioa is fMseed upon us, Aat this was the 
highest /state of man; and the indo^^tiim^ of true 
scicsice harmouM widi the inqpression of the Roman 
centurion, whmi, 0n wttnesmg the conclusi<m of the 
earlhly sufferings <»r die Messiah, he eieelaimed, *' Truly 
tbi» was ihe Son 4if Qod^" 

When we endeavor to trace the sfianner, in which 
mankind have departed so wMely from this high pat- 
tern, we arrive at matal pheiunnena of which we can 
offer no eacplanaiion. -But an inquiry o€ much greater 
in^portance is to mmA the process by which, in indi- 
vidual instanees, oonseiMioeoeasas to be the regulating 
prineipte of Ihe (diarader; and this is a simple and 
legitimate otijjecl of philoaophical observMion. There 
cannot, indeed^ be an inquiry of more imense and 
solemn interest, tfaa» .to trace the eham «f sequences 
which has been estafahshed in dw mind of man as a 
moral b^ag. We ean view it only as a matter of faet,^ 
without being aUe to j^et it to any othw principle 

than the will o£ Him who framed us ; but the facte 

■ . ■ ■ I. I ■ I i^— ^-_i— , 

What standard of Gompari8<Hi have we in respect to the moral capacities 
of mjia? Oaa h«l»an mmum fli^iii the «bjeet of the mission of the 
Savsor? Can wo esfilaaA heiwna&lBind have departed so widely fram tlM 
right standard? ^fm^mantim^imfaaif* 
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ivfaieh are befoi^ us dmim the serkms attention of 
every maa, who would tniMva^ Aat most important 
ml ail piirsttits, tfie kndwiiedge <rf his own moral «on- 
ditioii. The fael to wfaieh I chiefly ellHde is a eertahi 
zefatioii, formerly f^ferred ^, betweeh the trtiftis which 
axe eateidated to 'act upoti va bm moral eauses, and the 
mental ^Mttons which eagbl to MMlt ftoHi tiiem ; and 
between these eraoHmis and a certain conduct which 
liiey tend to produce. If the due hatmony between 
these be <»LrefttUy cultiTated, the result in a sound 
moral ccmdition ; but by erery inslance in which thii^ 
harmony is violated) a mbvbid influence is introduced, 
which gains strength in each succeeding irolition, and 
carries disorder through the moral economy. We have 
formerly illustmted this important moral process, by 
the relation between the emotion of compassion, and 
the Gcmdoct vH^h ov^t fo afiee fipom it If this ten- 
dency of &e ^EiotMm be dfiigentty eUltiTttted, &e result 
is the habit of aetire befievcdence; but, if Ae emotion 
be vidated, its ii^uenee is ptogresrtvMy diminished, 
and a character is produced of cold atid barren selflaii*' 
nesa. 

A similar i^am of sfequenees ie to be observed re- 
speeting the operation of those great truths, which, 
under the regufakting potior of ceviscience, are calcu-* 
lated to act as mc^al causes in our mental economy; 
we may take, for example, die truths relfilting to the 
<^aracter and perfoctidBS of tl^ Deity, asod the influ- 
ence whtcit ^lese ou^t to prodhice upon every rational 

lleut liy wkksh a sottnd mani^efaAifkm is attaliiedT Cannqv^iices of 
viriAtiBg this hunuaofl Exmaafle. Emtt|te af a giett moial tnith whidk 
CMurht to Jiaro an ■n fl*"*'^^ ? oa ^i*ii*** citafaolof 7 
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being. We have seen the knowledge* which we derire 
from the light, of natufe reelecting the at^ibates ot* 
God, when, from his works around tis, we diseoTev 
\um as a being of infinite power, wisdmn, and good^ 
iiess ; and when, ftpm the iBorai impiessioiM of our owii 
minds, we inS&c hk perfections as. a moral GoTentor of 
infinite ludmess, ^istiee and tradi. By a proper direo* 
tion of the mind to the truliis which sure thus conveyed 
to us respecliiig the Deity, there would naturally arise 
a correi^ponding chain of emotiims of wMeh he is the 
object. These ai^ a saise 0I veneraticHi towards him, 
as infinitely great, wise, a^ powerful, — of love and 
thankfulness, as infinitely good,^ — and of habitual re- 
gard to his aalhcffity and will, as a moral governor of* 
purity and justice, and as recjuiring a corresponding 
^aracter in all his creatures. A close and constant 
relation ought to be pi^eserved between these truths 
and these emottwsy and on this depends the moral 
harmony <^ the mind. The peeservation of this bar** 
mony, again, is iiitiiQat^ly comiectod with a mental 
process which every a^an feels to be vohmtary, ot in 
his power to perform, if he wills. It consists in a care* 
ful direction of the mind to such truths, so as to enable 
them to act as moral causes in the B^tal economy* 
By the established order of moral sequences, the emo** 
tions naturally follow ; these are ihea to be cheridhied 
with satisfaction and reverence ; and a corresponding 
influence upon the character and c(mduct is &e farther 
consequence. But the firat step in this impcnrtant pro* 



What effect is (his truth c^lodated to p twto cg 7 Nsiiie mmim of ^h» emo- 
tions it tends to awaken. Meant of eecuriaga proper udhtenee fiir thee* 

truths? 



«ess may be neglected ; — 'the mind 'may not be diiecteA 
with due caie to Ae tmtlis which ttius claun its high'* 
«it regafd ; and the natural result is a oorreqponding 
deficiency in the emotions and conducft which ought to 
•flow from them. TMs wiH be the ease in a still higher 
degree, if "there has beM formed «my actual d^range^ 
ment of the moral eondition,-^-lf deeds baiFO been com» 
mitted, or even desires chersshed, and mental habits 
acquired, by which the indici^tkms of ecmscience hare 
been violated. The moral harmony ^ the mind is 
then lost, and, however slight may be the first impres- 
sion, a morbid inlhience has begun to operate ia the 
mental economy, which tends gradn&Hy to gain strong^, 
imtil it becomes a ruling principle in the whole charac- 
ter. The truths conneeted wi^ the divine perfections 
are now neither invited mxc chetished, but are felt te 
%e intruders which dtstorb Hie mental tranquillity. 
The attention oeaifeis to be directed to them, find the 
eorresponding emotioni^ vanifib from the mind. Bach 
^pt)ears to be the moral history of tfiose, who, in th<) 
striking languiage of the sacred writings, '' do not tike 
to retain God in theiir knowlec^ge.'' 

When the harmony of the mind has been impaired 
to this extent, another mental condition arises, accord^ 
ing to the wondrous S3rstem d moi^al sequences. Hiid 
consists in a dist<Mrtioil of the miderstahdihg itself, re- 
garding the first great principles of moral truth. For^ 
ti fearless contemplation of the truth, respecting the 
divine perfections, hairing become inconsistent with 

Wmy of preTwdng this inAoeiiee ? Coiuequmces. Maniier in which the 
troths of terelatioB are fegaided by a mind in auch a state, fifibot vpoa the 
vnderstanding prodnced by these 



the nKoral conditicHa of the mind, there next arises a 
desire to discover a view of them more in accordance 
with its own feelings. This is followed, in due course, 
by a ccqrresppnding train of its ow;n speculations ; and 
these, by a mind so prepared, are received as truth. 
The inv^enticms of die mind itself thus become the regUr 
lating. principles of its emotions, and this mental pro- 
cess, advancing from step to step, terminates in moral 
degradation and anarchy. ^ 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner in 
which these great principles of ethical science are laid 
down in the sacred writuigs ;--t-" the invisible things of 
him from the creatkm of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead, so that they are without 
excuse: Because that, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful ; but 
became vain in their imaginaticms, and thdr fodisA 
Jieart was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools ; ai^ changed the g^ry of the un- 
corruptible God into au image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and Ibur-footed beasts, and creeping 
things." — "And even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a rer 
probate mind, to do tbose things which are not con- 
venient." The various i^teps, in this course of moral 
degradaticHi, are here represented as a judicial infliction 
by the Deity. But this stdemn view of the subject is 
in no degree iaoonsistent with the principle, that it 

What, in such a case, become, at last, the regulating principles of the 
mind 7 Termination of the process. Repeat the passage of Script&ro 
quoted in this conneetioa. Where is this passage foood 7 How are tht 
▼arious steps represeatad in this pasnge ) 
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takes 0ace according to a chain of sequences existing 
in the mind itself. For the Ahnighty One, who is said 
to inflict as a judgment this state of moral ruin, is the 
same who established it as the uniform result of a pro- 
oess in the mental economy, to be traced in the history 
of every man who has followed the downward course 
which led him astray from virtue. 

To the principles which have now been stated, we 
are also to refer a point in the philosophy of human 
nature which presents a subject of most interesting re- 
flection. I allude to the fact, that the great truths of 
reUgious belief are so often rejected, by men who have, 
acquired a reputation for exalted powers of understand- 
ing, in other departments of intellectual inquiry. The 
fact is one of intense interest; and we can scarcely 
wonder that superficial observers should have deduced 
from it an impression that it implies something defec- 
tive in the evidence by which these truths are proposed 
to our reception. But the conclusion is entirely un- 
warranted ; and the important principle carmot be too 
often repeated, that the attainment of truth in moral 
inquiries is essentially connected with the moral condi- 
tion of the inquirer. On this depends the anxious care 
with which he has directed his mind to the high pur- 
suit, under a deep and solemn feeling of its supreme 
importance. On this depends the sincere and humble 
and candid love of truth with which he has conducted 
it, apart alike from prejudice and frivolity. For with- 
out these essential elements of character, the most ex- 
■ — ■■ -...,, ■ 

Remarks of the author on this subject. Extraordinary fact brougfht for- 
ward in this connection? Inference which has sometimes been deduced 
fiomthis? Is this condasion warrantable 1 Upon what does the attaia- 
inent of moral tmth depend, besides sufficienty of evidence ? 
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alted intdlect niay fail o£ leiichmg the ImAr^ha* 

most acute understanding may only wander into deivh' 
sion and falsehood. 

Before concluding this subject, &ere is another poiirt 
which deserves to be alluded to; — ^namely, the infiu«- 
ence produced upon all our moral judgments and d^ 
cisions by Attention. This important process of the- 
mind we hare had occasion to mention in various parts 
of our inquiry. It consists, as we have seen, in diceet- 
ing the thoughts, calmly and deliberately, to all the 
facts and considerations by which we ought to be in* 
fluenced in the particular case which is imder our 
view ; and it should be accompanied by an anxious 
and sincere desire to be guided, both in our opinions 
and conduct, by the true and relative tendency of each 
of them. It is a voluntary process of the mind which 
every man has the power to perform ; and, on the dsr 
gree in which it is habitually exercised, depend son^ 
of the great differences between one man and another 
in their moral condition^ We have repeatedly had 
occasion to mention that morbid state of the mindj in 
which moral causes seem to have lost their proper in- 
fluence, both on the volitions of the will, and even en 
the conclusions of the judgment: but it is a truth 
which cannot be too often referred to, how much this- 
condition is influenced by the mental process which we 
are now considering. It originates, indeed, in some 
degree of that distortion of moral feeling, in conse- 
quence of which the inclinations wander from the 

In what way does the moral condition of the inqnixw affect hi* reoeptioa 
of the truth? What other great faculty inflaenees our moral judfmeattt 
In what docs attention consist 7 Is it Toluntpury or iiiToluiitary ? ReraarlBi 
upon its influence in the formation of character. 
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Strict pad) of rectitude ; bat the immary effbct of 
loss of mental barnumy, and that by which it is per** 
petuated, appears to be chiefly a habitual misdirection 
of the attention, or a total want of consideration of 
the truths and motives, by which the moral judgments 
and decisions ought to be influenced. Apart from this 
condition of the mind, indeed, there is reascm to believe, 
that the actual differences in moral judgm^at are in di^ 
ferent men less than we are apt to imagine. '^ Let any 
h(»iest man," says Butter, ^^ before he engages in any 
course of action, ask himself, — ^is this I am going to do 
right, or is it wrong, — ^is it good, or is it evil 7 I do not 
in the least doubt but that the^e questions would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue, by almost any 
fair man in almost any circumstances." It is in a 
great measure from the want of this simple exercise of 
attention, or of what in comnnrn language we call calm 
reflection, that men are led away, by passion, preju* 
dice, and distorted moral habits, into courses of action 
which their own sober judgment would condemn; 
and, when a man, who has thus departed firom recti- 
tude, begins to retrace his way, the first great point is 
that where he pauses in his downward career, and 
seriously proposes to himself the question, whether the 
course he has followed be worthy of a moral being. I 
allude not here to the means by which a man is led to 
take this momentous step in his moral history, but 
only to the mental process of which it consists. It is 

primarily nothing more than an exercise of attentioui 

I 'I III 1-^^— II 1. .1 III ■■■ — .— ^.— , 

Efiects produced by a habitual misdirection of the attention? lafliieBoe 
of this faculty in respect to the di^rences of moral judgment among men? 
Spbstanoe of the quotation from Butler? Efiects of a want of calpi laflco* 
tiofi? Gn^t crisis in a maa't moral history? 
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imlmly and deliberately directed to the truths and con- 
siderations by which his moral decisions ought to be 
influenced; but, when a man has once been brought 
into this attitude of deep aiid serious thought, con- 
science comes to bear itiS part in the solemn process ; 
and the inquirer is likely to arrive at just conclusions 
on those great questions of which he feels the impor- 
tance to his moral condition. 

It is on the principles now referred to, that, accord- 
ding to a doctrine which has been often and keenly 
ocmtpoverted, we hold a man to be responsible for his 
belief. The state of mind which constitutes belief is, 
inde^, one over which the will has no direct power. 
But belief depends upon evidence ; the result of even 
the best evidence is entirely dependent on attention ; 
and attention is a voluntary intellectual state over 
which we have a direct and absolute control. As it is, 
therefore, by prolonged and continued attention that 
evidence produces belief, a man may incur the deepest 
guilt by his disbelief of truths which he has failed to 
examine with the care which is due to them. This 
exercise is entirely under the control of the will ; but 
the will to exercise it respecting moral truth is closely 
connected with the love of that truth ; and this is in- 
timately dependent on the state of moral feeling of the 
mind. It is thus that a man's moral condition influ- 
ences the conclusions of his judgment ; and it is thus, 
that, on the great questions of moral truth, there may 

In what does this mental state consist ? What is generally the result of 
it? In£eience from these principles in regard to responsibility for belief? 
{las the will a direct power over belief? Has it an indirect power? In 
wbat way ? Inference from tlis ? How is it then that a man's moral con- 
dition infinences his belief ? 
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be guilt attached to a process of the understandjb]^^ 

while there is both guilt and moral degradation iu that 
mental condition from which it sp^gs. 

A similar relation exists, ms was formerly stated, 
between all our moral emotions, and processes which 
are felt to be entirely voluntary. These emotions are, 
properly speaking, not the objects of volition, nor do 
they arise directly at our bidding; but, according to 
the constitution of the mind, they are the natural or 
established result of certain intellectual processes, and, 
in some sense, even of bodily actions, both of which 
are entirely voluntary. The emotions of compassion 
and benevolence, for example, are the natural result 
of the sight or even the description of sceiies of distress ; 
and the primary steps in this process are entirely with- 
in our power to perform, if we will. We can visit the 
afflicted family, listen to their tale of distress,, and con- 
sider their circumstances, that is^ give our attention 
to them in such a manner that the natural and proper 
effect may be produced upon our moral feelings. We 
can give the same kind of attention, and with a similar 
result, to a case which is only described to us by 
another; or we may neglect all this mental process. 
Engrossed with the business or the frivolities of life, 
we may keep ourselves at a distance from the persons 
and the scenes that might operate in this manner on 
our moral feelings ; we may refuse to listen to the tale 
of sorrow, or, if compelled to hear it, we may give it 
little attention and no consideration. The mora} feel- 

■ 

Are all our moral emotions thus dependent upon yoluntary efforts ? Are 
they directly dependent upon the will? Are they indirectly? Example? 
Process by which we can increase the power of these emotions ? Process by 
which we can diminish it ? 
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iog does not follow, and this course, after a certain 
repetition, terminates in Confirmed and barren selfish- 
ness. We see many instances in which we distinctly 
recog^se this comrse of mental or moral sequence. If, 
in regard to a particular case of distress, for example, 
we hare come to a deliberate conviction of the worth- 
lessness of the individual, and have determined to with- 
hold our aid, we refuse to see him, and we decline 
hearing from another any thing more of his history ; 
we say, we have made up our mind not to allow our 
compassion to be any more worked upon in his favor. 
We thus recognise the natural relation between the 
sight or even the description of distress, and the pro- 
duction of certain feelings in ourselves ; aiid we re- 
cognise also the legitimate means for preventing this 
influence in certain cases, in which, by a deliberate act 
of judgment, we have determined against having these 
feelings excited. If, notwithstanding this distermina- 
tion, we happen to be brought within the influence of 
the distress which we willed to avoid, we consider 
this as a suflicient ground for acting, in the instance, 
against our sober judgm^it. We had determined 
against it, we say, but what can you do when you see 
people starving? We tfius recognise as legitimate that 
process by which, in certain cases, we keep ourselves 
beyond this influence; but we attach no feeling of ap- 
probation to the moral condition of him who, being 
subjected to the influence, can resist it; that is, who 
can really come into contact with distress, and shut 

Can we produce a permaaent change in the character in this way ? Com- 
tofvi phraseology lUostratiTe of this principle ? What truth is recognised by 
this phraseology ? Is the control of the will direct in such a case ? Suppo- 
Mtioa made to illustrate this 7 



his heart against it. And eren with re^rd to the 
coarse which we here recognise as legitimate, much 
caution is required, before we allow a process of the 
judgoa^it to interfere widi thd natural and heahhy 
course of the moral feeUngs. Jf the interference arises, 
not from a sound process of the tmderstanding, but 
from a course in which sdfishness beans a considerable 
part, an injurious influence upon Ihe moral condition 
of the mind is the necessary consequence. We thuis 
perceive that, in the chain of sequences relating to the 
b^evolait feelings, there are three distinct steps, fwo 
of which are entirely under the control of the will. A 
man has it entirely in his power to place himself in 
contact with objects of distress, and to follow out the 
call of duty in considering their circumstances, and 
entering into their -feelings. Hie natural result is a 
train of emotions which arise in his own mind, prompt- 
ing him to a particular line of conduct. To act upon 
these emotions is again und^ the power of his will ; 
and if the whole of this chain of sequences be duly fol- 
lowed, the result is a sound condition^ of this part of 
the moral economy. If either of the yoluntary steps 
he neglected or vicdated, the mental harmony is lost, 
and a habit is formed of unfeeling selfishness. 

The principle, which has thus been illustrated by 
the benevolent affections, is equally true of our other 
moral emotions. These emotions are closely connect- 
ed with certain truths, which are calculaited to give 
1 - -- i - — -._.-■-■ -.^ -J ■_--.-■--_ 

Caution suggested here 7 How many distinct steps are named in relatioR 
to benevolent feeling? First step? Second step? Third step? How 
many of these are voluntary 7 Effect of neglecting either of these ? Are 
these principles applicable to the other moral emotions? Theif connection 
with the truths which give rm to themt 
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rise to them, aeeording to the conatituUen of our moral 
economy. Now, the careful acquisition of the know«- 
ledge of these truths, and a aerious direction a£ the at^ 
tention to their tendeneies, are inteUectual processes 
vhich are as mucii under the power of our wiU, as are 
the acts of visiting and giving atteantion to scenes oi 
distress ;.ai»l the due oultiration of them iuToIves an 
equal degree of moral responsibility. This again m 
connected with the remai^able power which we possess 
over the succession of our thoughts. We can direct 
the mind into a particulsMT train; we can ecmtinue it 
and dwell upon it with calm and dehberate attention, 
so that tte truths, which it brings before us, may pro- 
duce their natural and jwoper effect on our moral feel- 
ings. The emotioiis thus excited lead to a certain line 
of conduct, which also is voluntary ; and on the due 
cultivation of this chain of sequences depends a healthy 
moral condition. But we may neglect those parts of 
the sequence which are under tte control of our will 
We may abstain from directing our attention to such 
truths ; we may view them in a edight, frivolous, <»r 
distorted manner, or we may dismiss them altogether; 
and if any degree of the emotions should be excited, 
we may make no effort towards the cultivatLon of the 
<^onduct to which they would lead us. The due cul* 
tivation of thi9 power over the succession of our 
thoughts, is that which o<«stitutes one of the great dif^ 
£»ences between one mto and another, both as intel- 
lectual and moral beings ; and, though correct moral 
emotions are not properly the objects of volition, it is 

The way in which we haTe power oTer them 7 In what way can we. pre* 
Tent snck emotions lising in the mind 7 
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thus that a man may incur the deepest moral guilt in 
the want of tb^n. 

The subject also leads to cmielusiotts of the greatest 
importance respecting the principles on vrhich we ought 
to cimduct religious instmcticm, particularly in regard 
to the cultiyatii(»i of iBligioDs emotiims. It reminds us 
of the important law of our nature, that all true culti- 
vaticm of religious emotion must be founded upon a 
sound culture of the understanding in the knowledge 
of religious truth, and a careful direction of the powers 
of reasoning and judging, both to its evidences and its 
tendencies. All impulse that does not arise in this 
manner can be nothing more than an artificial excite- 
ment of feeling, widely different from the emotion of 
a regulated mind. Such a system generates wild 
enthusiasm ; and the principle is of peculiar and es- 
sential importance in the education of the young. In 
their susceptible minds religious emotion is easily pro- 
duced, and, by a particular management, may be fes- 
tered for a time. But those who have been trained in 
this manner are little qualified to meet the collisions oi 
active life, and we need not wond^ if they should 
make shipwreck of a faith which has not been founded 
in knowledge. 



Pefore leaving the subject of the Moral Principle, 
there are two points closely connected with it which 

.1 ■ II II III! ■ I I I I ■ II i n »»~— ^^ 

' Deduction fnNn these princijdes in respect to the §^lt of wroi^^ emotioiks? 
Remsiics on the bearing of this subject upon religions instruction? Nature 
cf the impulses vhich do not originate in the truth 7 Trait of mind produced 
by them? 
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remain to be noticed. The one relates to the origin 
and immutability of moral distinctions, and, in con- 
nection with this^ a class of q;)eculations which hold a 
conspicuous place in the history of ethical science, 
under the name of Theories (^ Morals, llie other 
refers to a certam harmony or principle of arrange- 
ment, which the different moral feelings oug^t to pre- 
serve towards each other in a wdl-^regulated mind. 



§ 1.-OF THE ORIGIN AND IMMUTABILITY 

OF MORAL DISTINCTIONS AND 

THEORIES OF MORALS. 

In treating of the moral powers, I have considered 
various feelings as distinct parts of our constitution, 
each intended to answer a specific purpose in the pre- 
sent scene of moral discipline. I am aware of an 
objection that may be urged against this mode of view- 
ing the subject, — ^namely, that it is an unnecessary 
multiplication of original principles. I am not inclined 
to dispute respecting the term, original principles, I 
only contend for the fact, that there are certain feelings 
or propensities which are found to operate in the whole 
of mankind ; and, with regard to these, I consider our 
object to be, simply to . view man as he is. In his 
physical relations, we find bim endowed with a variety 

Name tlie two points whicb tl^e attthor proceeds to notice in conclusion. 
How has the author considered the various susceptibilities of the heart in 
treating of the moral powers 7 Objections anticiptted? Does he insist on 
calling these feelings *' miginal princgtUt ?" 
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of senses, and a great variety of bodily functions, 
each adapted to its proper purpose, and all distinct 
from each other; and the physiologist is cont^it to 
view them simply as they are. Were he to exercise 
his ingenuity upon them, he might contend with much 
plausibility, that it is highly incorrect to speak of five 
distinct and separate senses; for that they are all 
merely modifications of sensation,, ditifering only in the 
various kinds of the external impression. Thus, what 
is vulgarly called sight is the simple sensation of light, 
and hearing is merely the sensation of sound. This 
would be all very true, but it does not appear to 
elucidate the subject ; nor, by any ingenuity of such 
speculation, could we be enabled to know more con- 
cerning these senses than when we called them sight 
and hearing. In the same manner it would appear, 
that the course of inquiry, respecting bur moral feel- 
ings, is simply to observe what these feelings really 
are, and what are their obvious tendencies. When we 
have done so on adequate foundation, I conceive we 
have every reason for considering them as principles 
implanted in us by the Creator, for guidance in our 
present relations ; and, like the functions of our bodies, 
so the powers and feelings of our mind show a won- 
derful adaptation and design, worthy of their Omnipo- 
tent Cause. But, we can know nothing of them 
beyond the facts, and nothing is to be gained by any 
attempt, however ingenious, to simplify or explain 

Analogy drawn from the physical powers of man, to illtistrate this subject 7 
Corresponding objection which might be made to the classifieatton of the 
senses ? True object of inquiries respecting our moral feelings ? True ex- 
tent and limit of our knowledge ? Do these principles apply to the corpo- 
Msl as well as to the moral powers 7 
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tbem. We have formerly had occasion .to allude to 
vairious speculatioas, of a similar cbaracter, respecting 
the powers of perception and simple intellect, all of 
which have now given way before the general admis- 
sion of the truth> that, on the questions to which they 
refer, no human sagstcity can carry us one step beyond 
the simple knowledge of the facts. 
. It will probably be admitted, that there have beea 
many similar unprofitable speculations in the philoso* 
phy of the moral feelings ; and that these speculations, 
instead of throwing any light upon the subject, have 
tended rather to withdraw the attention of inquirers 
from the questions of deep and serious importance 
connected with the investigation. Among these, per- 
haps, we may reckon some of the doctrines which 
hold a jNTominent place in the history of this branch 
of science^ under the name of Theories of Morals. 
These doctrines agree in admitting the fact, that thei-e 
are among mankind certain notions respecting right 
and wrong, moral and immoral actions; and they 
then [MTofess to account for these impressions, or to 
explain how men come to think one action right and 
another wrong. A brief view of these theories may 
properly belong to an outline of this department of 
science. 

In contemplating the conduct of men as placed in 
certain relations towards each other, we perceive some 
actions which we pronounce to be right, and others 
which we pronounce to be wrong. In forming our 

Useloss speculations on these subjects ? Tendency of such speculations ? 
One important class of such speculations ? Truth admitted by all these the<>> 
lies ? Object which they attempt to aooomplish 1 
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Opinion of them iii this manner, . we refer to the inten* 
tions of the actor, and, if we are satisfied that he really 
ihtended what we see to be the effect or the tendency 
of his conduct, or even that he purposed something 
which he was prevented from accomplishing, we view 
him with feelings of moral approbation or disapproba- 
tion, or, in other words, apply to him the award of 
praise or blanie. Such is our simple idea of virtue or 
vice, as applied ei^er to the act or the agent. We have 
a conviction that there is a line of conduct to which 
ourselves and others are bound by a certain kind of 
obligation: a departure from this constitutes moral 
demerit or vice ; a correct observance of it constitutes 
virtue. 

This appears to be our primary impression of vice 
and virtue. The next question is, what is the origin 
of the impression, or on what ground is it, that we 
conclude certain actions to be right and others wrong? 
Is it merely ftom a view of their consequences to our- 
selves or others? or do we proceed upon an absolute 
conviction of certain conduct being right, and certain 
other wrong, without carrying the mind farther than 
the simple act, or the simple intention of the actor, 
without any consideration of the effects or the tenden- 
cies of the action ? This is the question which has been 
so keenly agitated in the speculations of ethical sci- 
ence, namely, respecting the origin and nature of moral 
distinctions. On the one hand, it is contended, that 
these moral impressions are in themselves immutable, 

In looking at human actions to what do we at first refer, to ascertain their 
moral character 7 Nature of the simple idea of virtue or.vice? Question 
arising respecting it 7 Two ways m which the idea of right and wrong may 
«nie7 



and that an abmrfute coovictkm of their immutalHlity 
is fixed upon us in that part of our constitution which 
we call conscience ; in other words., there is a certain 
conduct to which we are bound by a feeling of obliga- 
tion, apart frc»n all other considerations whatever; 
and we hare an impression that a departure from this 
in oorselves or others constitutes vica On the other 
hand, it is maintained, that these distinctions are en- 
tirely arbitrary, or arise out of circumstances, so that 
what is vice in one case may be virtue in another. 
Those who have adopted the latter hypothesis have 
next to explain, what the circumstances are which 
give rise, in this manner, to oipx impressions of vice 
and virtue, moral approbation or disapprobation. The 
various modes of explaining this imprestt<m have led 
to the Theories of Morals. 

The system of Mandeville ascribes our impressiona 
of moral rectitude entirely to the enactments of legis- 
lators. Man, 1^ says, naturally seeks only his own 
gratification, without any regard to the happiness of 
other men. But legislators found that it would be 
necessary to induce him, in some way, to surrender a 
portion of his. personal gratification for the good of 
others, and so to promote the peace and harmony of 
society. To aecoonplish this with such a selfish being, 
it was necessary to give him some equivalent for the 
sacrifice he thus made ; and tlie principle of bis nature 
which they fixed upon, for this purpose, was his love 
c^ praise. They made certain laws for the general 

First view which has been contended for? Second view? System of 
Mandeville ? Mandeville^s Views of human character ? His view of the 
object of human laws 7 
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good, and then flattered mankind into the belief that it 
was praiseworthy to observe them, and nMe to sacri* 
fice a certain degree of their own gratification for the 
good of others. What we call virtue thus resolves 
itself into the love of praise. In regard to snch a sys- 
tem as this, it has been thought sufficient to point out 
the distinction between the immutable principles of 
morality and those arrangements which are dependent 
upon mere enactment. Sudi are many of the regula- 
tions and restrictions of commerce. They are intend- 
ed for the public good, and, whtie they are in force, it 
is the duty of every good citixen to obey them. A 
change of the law, howev^, changes their character, 
for they possess in themselves none of the qualities 
of merit or demerit But no laws can alter, and no 
statutes modify, those great principles of moral conduct 
whiph are graved indelibly on the conscience of all 
classes of men. Kings, it has been said, may make 
laws, but cannot create a virtue. 

By another modification of this system, cyur impms- 
sions of virtue and vice are said to be derived entirely 
from mutual compact, lilen, finding that there was a 
certain course of action which would contribute to 
their mutual advantage, and vice verea^ entered into 
an agreement to observe certain conduct, and abstain 
from certain other. The violation of this compact 
constituted vice, the observance of it virtue. 

By a theory, supported by some eminent men, us 
Clarke and Wollaston, virtue was considered to depend 
on a conformity of the conduct to a certain sense of the 

Into what principle does hfi resolre rirtue 7 Refutation of this system? 
Ate the priadples of virtne really independent of human laws? Modifisa- 
tion of this system ? Theory of Clarke and Wollaston ? 

16 
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fitness of things, or the troth of things. The mean- 
ing of this, it must be confessed, is rather obscure. It 
however evidently refers the essence of virtue to a 
relation perceived by a process of reason ; and there- 
fore may be held as at variance with the belief of the 
impression being universal. 

According to the Theory of UtUity, as warmly sup- 
ported by Mr. Hume, we estimate the virtue of an 
action and an agent entirely by their usefulness. He 
seems to refer all our mental impressions to two princi- 
ples, reason and taste. Reason gives us simply the 
knowledge of truth or falsehood, and is no motive of 
action. Taste gives an impression of pleasure or pain; 
so constitutes happiness or misery, and becomes a 
motive of action. To this he refers our impressions of 
beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. He has, ac- 
cordingly, distinctly asserted that the words right and 
wrong signify nothing more than sweet or sour, plea- 
sant or painful, being only effects upon the mind of the 
spectator produced by the contemplation of certain con- 
duct, — and this, as we have already seen, resolves 
itself into the impression of its usefulness. An obvious 
objection to the system of utility was, that it might be 
applied to the effects of inanimate matter as correctly 
as to the deeds of a voluntary agent A printing- press 
or a steam-engine might be as meritorious as a man of 
extensive virtue. To obviate this, Mr. Hume was 
driven to a distinction, which in fact amounted to 
giving np the doctrine, namely, that the sense of utility 

Is its meaning clear? Objection to it? Uume*s theory? To what two 
principles does he refer all our mental impressions ? The province of rea- 
son? of taste ? His idea of right and wrong? Obvious objection to 

this system ? 
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must be combined with a feeling of approbation. This 
leads us back to the previous question, on what this 
feeling of approbation is founded, and at once lecog* 
nises a principle, distinct from the mere perception of 
utility. Virtuous conduct may indeed always contri* 
bute to general utility, or general happiness ; but this 
is an effect only, not the cause or the principle which 
constitutes it virtuous. This important distinction has 
been well stated by professor Mills of Oxford. He 
defines morality to be, ^' an obedience to the law and 
constitution of man's nature, assigned him by the Deity 
in conformity to his own essential and unchangeable 
attributes, the effect of which ts the general happiness 
of his creatures."* We inay safely assert, that what- 
ever is right is also expedient for man ; but the con- 
verse by no means follows, — ^that what is expedient, 
that is, what mankind think would be expedient, comes 
to be right 

We come now to the Selfish System of morals, ac- 
cording to which the fundamental principle of the eon- 
duct of mankind is a desire to promote their own 
gratification or interest. This theory has appeared in 
various forms, from a very early period in the history 
of ethical science ; but the most remarkable promoter 
of it in more modern times was Mr. Hobbes. Accor- 
ding to him, man is influenced entirely by what seems 
calculated, more immediately or more remotely, to 
promote his own interest; whatever does so he con- 

* Leetmre on tlie Theology oTMoral Obligvtkui. Osfocd, 1830. 

Mr. Hume^s mode of obTiatin^ this objection ? What is the true relation 
of Tirtuous conduct to utility ? Professor Mills* definition of morality ? The 
•elfish tystem 7 Who has been the most 4istinguished promoter of k in 
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siders as rigbt, the opposite as wrongs He is driven 
to society by oeoessity, and then, vhateyer promotes 
the general good he considers as ultimately calculated 
to promote his own. This system is founded upon a 
fallacy, similar to that referred to under the former 
head. Yirtuous conduct does impart gratification, and 
that of the highest kind ; and^ in the strictest sense of 
the word, it promotes ^e true interest of the agent ; 
but this tendency is the effect, not the cause; and 
never can be considered as the principle which imparts 
to conduct its character of virtue ; nor do we perform 
it merely because it affords us gratification, or pro^ 
motes our interest. The hypotiiesis^ indeed, may be 
considered as distinctly contradicted by facts ; £ot even 
in our own experience, it is clear, that the pleasure 
attending an act of generosity (nt virtue in ourselves, 
as well as our approbation of it in others, is diminish- 
ed or destroyed by the impression, that there was a 
selfish purpose to answer by it 

There is a modification c( the selfish system which 
attempts to get rid of its more offensive aspect by a 
singular and circuitons chain of moral emotions. We 
have experienced, it is said, that a certain attention to 
the comfort or advantage of others ecsitributes to our 
own. A kind of habit is thus formed, by which we 
come at last to seek the happiness of others for their 
own sake ; so that, by this process, aetic(ns, which at 
first were ctmsidered only as inexpedient, from being 
opposed to self-love, at length and insensibly come to 
be considered as immoral. This can be considered as 

His theory. Author's reply to his views? What facts coBtrstdkt iVi A 
modification of th« selfish system 7 Explaiu it in fall. 
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nothing more than an ingenious play upon words, and 
deserves only to be mentioned as a historical fact, in a 
view of those speculations by which this important 
subject has been obscured and bewildered. 

Another modification of the theories of morals re* 
mains to be mentioned; namely, that of the distin* 
guished Paley. This eminent writer is decidedly 
opposed to the doctrine of a moral sense or moral 
principle ; but the system which he proposes to substi- 
tute in its place must be acknowledged to be liable to 
considerable objections. He commences with the pro- 
position that tirtue is doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness. The good of mankind, therefore, is 
the object, the will of God the rule, and everlasting 
happiness the motive of human virtue. The will of 
God, he subsequently goes on to show, is made known 
to us, partly by revelation, and partly by what we 
discover of his designs and dispositions from his works, 
or, as we usually call it, the light of nature. From 
this last source he thinks it is clearly to be inferred, 
that God wills and wishes the happiness of his crea- 
tures; consequently, actions which promote that will 
and wish must be agreeable to him, and the contrary. 
The method of ascertaining the will of God concerning 
any action, by the light of nature, therefore, is, to in- 
quire into the tendency of the action to promote or 

How this theory is to he considered 7 The last theory to be considered, 
whose 7 Does he admit or deny a dutinct moral sense ? The fundamental 
pnnciple in his system? What does he consider the object of human vir- 

tiie7 what the rnle? what tb0 motive? His reasaning from tbsM 

pramsei? 
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diminiah general happiness. Proceeding on tlicse 
grounds, he then arrives at the conclusion, that wiial- 
ever is expedient is right; and that it is the utility of 
any moral rule atone which constitutes the obligation 
of it In his farther elucidaticm of this theory, Dr. 
Paley admits, that an action may be useful, in an indi- 
vidual case, which is not right. To constitute it right, it 
b necessary that it shall be ''expedient upon the whole, 
—at the long run, in all its effects, collateral and remote 
as well as those which are immediate and direct." 

In presuming to offer a criticism upon Paley, I readi- 
ly concede to the defenders of his system, that it is not 
to be classed with the utilitarianism of Hume and 
Godwin; and that it is not, correctly speaking, charge- 
able with selfishness, in holding out the happiness of a 
future state as a motive to virtue. The latter part of 
his system is clearly countenanced. by the sacred wri- 
tings; and it does appear to be a stretch of language, 
to apply the term selfishness to the longing which the 
sincere Christian feels for the full enjoyment of God. 
In regard. to the former part of his doctrine, again, it 
appears that Paley meant to propose the will of God 
as the nile or obligation of morals, and utility only as 
a criterion or guide; though it must be confessed that 
his language is liable to much misconstruction, and is 
repeatedly at variance with, itself The real objection 
to the doctrine of Paley, I apprehend, lies in his un- 
qualified rejection of the supreme authority of con- 
science, and in the mental operation which he substi- 

His conclnsion 7 What is necessary, according to this theory, to render 
an action right 7 Points conceded by the author in respect to this system '7 
f\uduneatal objection to Paley't doctime? 
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tutes in its place, namely, a circuitoufit process ^f 
reasoning, in each individual, respecting the entire and 
tiltitnate expediency of actions. Iliere are two COi^ 
siderations which appear to present serimis objections 
to this part of the system as a doctrine to be applied U> 
practical purposes. (1.) If we suppose a man delibe- 
rating respecting an action, which he perceives woiild 
be eminently expedient and useful in an individual 
case, and which he feiels to be highly dersirable in itis 
immediate reference to that case; we may naturally 
ask, whether he is in a likely c<mdition to find his way 
to a sound conclusion respecting the cmisequences of 
the action *'npon the whole, at the long run, in all it^ 
<ronsequences, remote and collateral." It may certain- 
ly be doubted whether, in any Case, there is not great 
danger of differences of opinion arising respecting thi^ 
extended and nitimale expediency ; and it must be ad* 
mitted that, in the man now referred to, the very cir- 
cumstances of his perception of great and immediate 
utility, and the state of desire connected with it, would 
constitute a moral condition which might interfere, in 
a very material degree, with his calculation as to ifti 
ultimate expediency. Upon whatever system we pro- 
ceed, I fear it must be conceded as a fact, that there is 
a singular propensity iii the mass of mankind to con- 
sider their own pains and pleasures before those df 
other men; and this propensity must interfere wWi 
that cool course of moral calculation which the systetti 
of utility must consider as indispensable. (2.) Inde- 
pendently of this consideration, we may be allowed to 



Can this tyston be mulf sfiidied n pnctiGe 1 Fum frwit fvacticBl dift- 
culty? State it in fiill. 
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doubt, whether any human being can arrive at such 
«n extensive knowledge, as this theory seems to render 
necessary, of all the consequences of an action, remote 
and collateral. This would appear to constitute a kind 
and a degree of knowledge to be found only in the 
mnnificience of the Deity. It is, in fact, by giving its 
full weight to this difficulty, that the doctrine of utility 
has been employed by some foreign writers, in their 
attempts to undermine the whole foundation of morals. 
^'The goodness of aetions," says Beausobre, in his 
Pyrrhooisme Raison^ble, '^ depeiuis upon their coose^ 
quences, which man cannot foresee, nor accurately 
ascertain." What harmony, indeed, or what consis- 
tency of moral sentiment can we expect from a system, 
by which man himself is made the judge of the code 
of morals to which he is to be subject, and by which 
his decisions, on a question so momentous, are made 
to rest on those remote consequences of actions which 
he must feel to be beyond the reach of his limited 
&culties ? 

If these observations be well-founded, I think we 
cannot hesitate to maintain, that, on such a nice calcu- 
lation of ccmsequences, it is impossible to found a rule 
of morals in any degree adapted to the necessities of 
man. The same objection applies « to every doctrine, 
which does not recognise the supreme authority of 
conscience as an original part of our moral constitution, 
warning us of certain conduct as immutably right, and 
certain other conduct as immutably wrong, without 

Seeond great fmetieal difficulty 7 Degree of knowledge necessary in order 
to apply the system 7 Beaasobie's argumeBt 7 Result of tbe author's obser* 
vmtioBs. Wlnt prioctple is it afamlntely neosasary to lecogniae in crery 
motal theory 7 
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any regard either lo our own advantage, of to ow 
judgment of the tendency of th« deeds. Whenever we 
depart frotiithi» great prineipte, vre reduce every moral 
4eeiskAi to what mtisl primavily be a proeessi of reason- 
ing, and in whidi, from the intricate calculation of eon- 
seqaences which necessarily ftrises, there can seafeely 
&ii to be diieiences of opinion respec^iig the tendency 
of actions, instead of thart absolute conviction which 
the deep impoftanee of the subject renders indispensa^ 
ble. It may, farther, be confidently stated as a matter 
of fact, that a coiiscientilons man, in consKlering a^ 
action which involves a point of mm-al duty, does wH 
eater upon any such caleiilatimi of its consequences; 
He simply ask& htmself, Is it right 1 and so decides, 
aiceording to an impulse within, which he fe<^ to be a 
part of his^ moral cdfiBtitixli<n», susceptible of no expla^ 
nation, and not adn»btting of foein]|f ref(»tred to any other 
principle. I confess, tmiesd, that I cannot perceive 
hew the doctrine of ntility, in any of ita fo«ms, can be 
reconciled with the princi{^ of moral vesponsibilirf* 
For what we commonly call vice and viifue must re« 
solve theitiselves merely into diflbr^ees of opiilieU 
respecting what is most expedient in all its consequen- 
ces, remote and cOllateraL We have ieilready alhided 
to the considerations which must make this decimoft 
one of extreme difficulty; and how can we ascribe 
moral guilt, to that whidi, though in vnlgar language 

we may call it vice, must very often be nothing mor^ 

■ 1 1 11 1 ■ I 1 1 - ■ II. 1 1 1. 1 I 11 — — ^ 

Gcmseqnence of departing^ from tbis principle? Can men be expected to 
ngree m any calculation of the consequences of actions ? ' 0oes a consci*^ 
«Btiotis man make any such calei^tion in estimating the moral character of 
cctsons 1 To vhat must Tirtue and rice resolve themselves in all theoriea 
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than an error in judgment respecting this ultimate 
good? 

In regard to the whole of this important subject, I 
cannot see the necessity for the circuitous mental ope- 
rations which have been made to apply to it; nor can 
I enter into the repugnance, shown by varioua classes 
of moralists, against the belief of a process or a princi> 
pie in our constitution, giv^n us for a guide in our 
moral relations. It is unnecessary to dkpule about its 
name, or even about its origin ; for the former is of no 
importance, and of the latter we know nothing. The 
question relates simply to its existence as a mental 
exercise distinct from any processof reasoning, and the 
only criterion to which Uie question can be referred, is 
an appeal to the moral feelings of every individual 
Is there not a mental movement or feeling, call it what 
we may, by which we have a perceptimi of acti<His as 
just or unjust, right or wrong ; and by which we expe> 
rienee shame or remorse respecting our own conduct 
In particular instances, and indignation against the 
ccmduct of others ? Every one i& ccmseious of such a 
mental exercise; and tl^sre are two considerations 
which, I think, may be referred to as moral facts, 
showing a clear and decided difference between it and 
any simple piocess of reasoning. (1.) I would ask 
whether, in deciding on his conduct, every mail is not 
conscious of two classes of actions, in regard to which 

the processes of his mind differ widely from each other. 

■ I I 11 . 1 11 I I I I ■ ■ 

Does the author think there is any valid objectko to admitting a distinct 
principle in the constitution, by which moral relations are recognised ? Has 
such a principle been objected to frequently ? Is its name of any great con- 
sequence 7 Have we not a direct perception of the qualities of actions as 
right or wrong 7 Is this pereeption the result of any process of rm,inniBg 7 
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In deciding respecting actions of the one class, he care* 
fully and anxiously deliberates on Iheir t^idendetf^ 
that is, their utility towards himself, or to others whose 
welfare he has in view; and he reflects on what was 
his conduct in samUar cases, on form^ occasions. In 
deciding respecting actions of the other dass, he enters 
into no such caleulatioBs; he feels an immediate im- 
pression that a certain course is right, and a eertaia 
0ther wrong, without looking a nngle step into their 
lendeneies. Everyone is conscious of this difference 
between acting from a perception of utility, and from 
a feeling of obligation or a sense of duty ; and it would 
be difficult to prove that any perception of utility alone 
ever amounts to an actual obligation. (2.) In that 
class of actions to which is properly applied a ealcula* 
tion of utility, we :see the most remarkable differences 
in judgment manifested by men, whom we regard as 
holding a high place in respect both of integrity and 
talent. Let us take for example tlie measures of poUti* 
cal economy. A conscientious statesman feels that he 
is bound, to pursue measures calculated to promote tl^ 
good of bis country ; but the individual measures are 
often questions of expediency or utility^ And what an 
endless diversity of judgment do we observe respecting 
them ; and how often do we find measures {proposed 
by able men, as calculated to produce important pubiie 
benefit, which others, of no inferior name, with equal 
confidence condemn as frivolous, or even dangerous^ 
If there can be such a difference of opinion respecting 

■ I I !■ I I I « I I I I I , I » .1 I II. I I I ■! I I ■» Ill I 

First coosidenition showing the differenee ? Remarks on the difierenoi 
between cakulaling expediency and feeling nwral obligation. Second con- 
sideration? b the judgment formed by different meui in respect to tht 
utility of nctioBSiVnifomi 7 ninstration. 
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4MI6 class of actions, we oaaitot aToid toe impreissiM 
Aat tbeve may be.siaiilaff diffefences respecting odaiers, 
yfhdnevex Ihc decismi is left to a rimple process of 
feason; and we cannot bui feel aome im^vings as to 
what the atate of human aoeiof y would be, if m^i, ia 
their moral decisionsj were kept together by no other 
ties dian the speculations of^ich iadividi^l respecting 
general utility. In any such process, we can see no 
provision for that uniformity ^feeling required fcnr the 
elass of acticms in which are <^oooemed our moral de«- 
ci^ons; and I can see:notkiag nnphilo80frf»cal in the 
belief, that the Creator has ^orided, in reference to 
ihese, a part or a process in our moral constitution, 
which is incapable of analysis, but which proves^ as 
Butler has tem^ it, ''a rule of ri§tit within, to every 
man who honestly attends to it'' 
. To this view of the eubject I would add only one 
consideration, which a|(»e appears to present an insur« 
mountable objectiDn to the dootrine of utility in all its 
modifications ; namely, that any correct ideas of the 
utility of an action can be derived only irotn experi'- 
ence< The study of the principles of morality, therc^- 
fore, would consist of a series of observations or 
experiments, by which valid conclusions might be 
ascertained ; and an individual, entering upon the 
momen^ua question, would require either to trust to 
the conclusions of others, or to make the observatiot^i 
and experiments (or himself. In the former case, he 

If supposed utility was the standufd of moral obligation, could there he 
iitiifortntty among men in respect to moral truth ? The author's oonclnsion 7 
An msurmountabie objection to the doctrine of utility ? On this theory what 
would he the nature of the study of morals t Difficulty in which eacn indi- 
Tidual student would be placed? 
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eooM not fail to perome the jlreeariocis ntrtwe of the 
bmsifl on which^ he was leceiving pfinciples of such 
weighty importance. He could n<n (ail to remark, 
tfmt, ia other adencet) mnoQikd and ptanatitre deidiic- 
tions had been brooglit fecward, even on high authori'^ 
ty, and allowed to uso^ the place of truth. How ia 
bve to be tacisfied, that, in this highest of aB inqairies, 
ahniiar errors had not been eemmitted ? To aroul such 
uncertainty, he may reseiTe to nukice the c^MBerrationa 
or expetimcnla fcMT hinuelf, and to trust only to his own 
ooncinnons. Bmi hen he is aoet by another difficulty 
e( appatling magmtuda Per a lifetime may not suffice 
to brmg Ae experiments ta a close; and, during this, 
be must remain in the same imeertainty on the great 
principles ef morals, as rc»pecting the periods of a 
comet, which, having been seen for a day, darts off 
into its eocentrie orbit^ and may not return for a centu^ 
ry. How can it accord with our convictions of the 
wisdom of Him who made ns, that he should have 
madeusthusi 

The foundation of aJl these Asorias of mm^mk^' then, 
seems to be the impression, that tiiere is nothing right 
or wrong,^ just or unjust, in itself-, but that our ideas of 
ngbt and wrong, justice and iiqaatloe, aNse either from 
actual law or mutual compact, or from our view of the 
tendencies of actions. Another modification of these 
theories, HaUe, as it is sometimes stated, to similar 
objection, ascribes the origin of right and wrong direct* 

DiiBcaltj in the way of our taldng the results of the obeermtioDs of others 7 
Difficulty in the way of each man's makiof the observations himself? Erro- 
neotts foundation of all the theories of morals thus far advened to 7 Ano- 
ther theory? 

17 
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Ijr to the wHl of the Deity, and holds that thare k 
nothing vrrong which might not have been rig^, if he 
had 80 ordained it 

By the hnmutability of mofml distiiietiona, as oppoe- 
ed to these theories, we mean, that tbeie are certain 
actions which are immntably rif^t, and whidi we are 
bound in duty to perform, and certain actions wbiek 
are immutabty Wfong, apart fiom any other conside* 
ration whatever; and that an absolnte conviction of 
tiiis is fixed upon us in the moml principle or con* 
science, independently of knowledge derived from any 
other source respecting the will or laws of the Almigb* 
ty. This important distinetion has beoi simietimes 
not unaptly expressed by saying of such actions, not 
that they are right because the Deity has commanded 
them, but that he has commanded theai because they 
are right By this system^ therefore, which refers our 
moral impressions to the supreme authority of eon^ 
Qcience, a principle is discloeed, whkh, independently 
even of revelation, not only establishes an absolute 
conviction of the laws of moral rectitude, but leads us 
to the impression of moral responsibility and a moral 
Governor ; and, as immediately flowing from this, a 
state of future retribution. We have already sho^m 
this to accord widi the dedaratiims of the sacred wri» 
tings, and it is evidently Ae mily system on which we 
can account for that uni&nrmity of moral sentiment 
^ which is absolutely required for the harmonies of 



What implied in tlie inuniiUbility of motal distinctions as matntaincd by 
the author? Mode in which this immutability has been sometimes ex- 
iwessed? Results of this system ? Phenomenon which can be aeconatad 
for only on this view 7 
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soeiety. For it is, in fact, on a eonyicHon of this feel* 
ing in ourselves, and of the existence of a similar and 
universal princi{de in others, that is founded all the 
Autual confidence which keeps mankind together. It 
k this reciprocity of moral feding that proves a con- 
stant check upon the conduct of men in the daily 
transactions of life ; but, to answer this purpose^ there 
is evidently required v an impvesMon of its uniformity, 
•r a conviction that die actions which we disapproM 
in others, will be condemaed in us by the unanimous 
deeunmi of other m«i. It is equally clear that we have 
no snch impression of avaiformity of sentiment on any 
othw sul^t, except on those referable to the class at 
first truths ; and this immediately indicates a marked 
dfstiaction between our moml impressionsi and any of 
those conclusions at which we arrive by a process o{ 
tte understanding. It is clear, also, that this unif<Mrmi* 
ty can arise fiNim no system, which eiUhea refers us 
direetf y to the will of God, or is Uable to be affected 
by the dhfferences which may exist in the judgm^it, 
the moral taste, the personal foeUngs, or the interests 
•f di&rent individuals. It must be, in itself, fixed 
and immutalde, conveying ui absolute oonvieti<Mi 
which admits of no doubt and no difference of opinion. 
Sueh is the great principle c^ conscience. However its 
warnings may be negteeted, and its influ^ice obscured 
by passion and moral degradatioQ, it still asserts its 
claim to govem the wlmle man. " Had it strength," 
says Butler, '' as it had right; had it power, as it had 

Evidence that the stMdavd of right and wrong is nniveraal 7 HaTo m 
9Bf such impressioa of sncb a naifonnity of sentiment among men on maf 
other subjects 7— in respect to what class of iraths 7 InfiBrenoe from this 7 
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au&orityi it wotikt-ab^lutely goveni Umi 



• * 

In ofiqpoMlioa to (his Mief of a natfomttly of moml 
£Beliog, mueiai imjportaMe bas h«en attached to iho 
practices of carlain vioiMt and aone harbarou» m^ 
tiouBj aa the aneottngemeiit of theft in. Spat ta^ attd tfao 
e^powce of the agsd aaMOg oertaiii tribes in Istdia^ 
Swh instanoM piora no divfimly of mojml feeUag; bitl 
A differenee of pfaclioe^ amine firowi obtain speoiahieai 
Mai or sufqposed, hj which, in. tho fiaarlieidar cases^ Ike 
inftuonoe of the pi »ar]r laaml faeliny ia^ £ag the liowi 
sot aatde. Il is of Ho iiaportanso to the argnineB^ 
whaUier the dtstiurhing prioeifla ihns operating beiho 
lOBolt of an abawd local pd&eir ^ a baibarreua aofieiati- 
tion* It is ODoagh that: we aee a priwij^e, whidi, in 
point of £ei^ doss thua opeiata, siiapendii^;, im lbs 
particulaT iaatanoesi the pnniary moral unpmaion. It 
w;aa.not tfial, in Sparta» there was any abseQCo o£ 
the nsuat moral ftt^og mr^aord to theft in the ah^ 
stract, , but that tibo etticivatian <^ babite of aetivkjr 
and eqterprisi^ wfaifsh aro^ ftom the praotico, waa 
considered aa a national object of tfie highest impoiw 
tanoe, in a ainaU and wariike atate, sujrrottnded hf 
powesfui enemiesi* ll ie psecisely in the same masmet 
^t, in individtml eondmetr a tnau may be xoxbM: bjr 
passion or by interest to do things which his sober 
jadgment condemns. In doing so, there is no want of 
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Butler's remark upon the power of conscience 7 What argument has been 
adduced against this view 1 Do these instances really jHtiYe a dirersity of 
noral feeling? Bxplanation ofthem? Wa$ it really theft iteetf which was 
approved by the Spartans ? What was the real object of their approbatkia 
andeneonragenent? Siimiar«xamptesinoommottliie t 
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the oidiiiiury moral feding vlridi influences other men; 
but he has brought himsieif to violate this feeling, fof 
certain purposes which he finds to be lughly desirable; 
and then, probably, sedca to defend his conduct to the 
satisfaction of his own mind, and of the minds of 
others. He has a distinct peroepli^m of what is rig^t, 
while he does what is wrong. These aie numerous 
facts which illustrate the same prineiple, and show die 
recognition of correct moral fedlings, eren m those who 
habitually and daringly vidate .them;-^as the laws 
of honor and honesty whkh robbers observe towards 
each other, and the remarkable fidelity of- smugglers 
towards their associales. In some of the tribes in the 
South seas, also, most remarkable for their dishonesty, 
it was found, that while they eoeouraged eadi other in 
pillaging strangers, theft was most severely^ punished 
among themselves* JKeed I &rtfaer refer, cm this sub* 
ject^ to the line of .argument adopted in the great qu^i* 
ti<m of slavery. It is directed to Um palliating circmn* 
stances in the actual state of slavery, not to a broad 
defence of slavery itself. Its object is to Aow, that 
slavery, under aH its present circumstances, may be 
reconciled with the principles of humanity and justice: 
no attempt is ever made to fmvBy that it is consistent 
with these principles to tear a famnan being from bis 
country and his kindred, and make him a slave."^ 
. On this subject we are sometimes triumphantly 

* See this subject eloquently argued in Dr. Chalmers' Bridgewater Trea- 



Explanation of them. Example from the habits of thieres and samg^ 
glers? South sea savages? Argument drawn from tha mode in which 
illiTery is defended? 

17* 
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aftkedy -Where is tfi« comcience of the inquisitor? as if 
the moral condition of such an individoal ineontestably 
pfOTod, that tbore can he no aoch power as w^ considet 
eonaoieaee lo be. Bi^: I think it caf^not be doubted^ 
that^ as in the more common casesr which have been 
mentioned^ the eonsoienc^ of the inquisitor comes 
gradually to: be seeommodated to the circumstances in 
whidi he has rolontarily placed himself. This re^ 
nmrlcftble moml pioeess has been repeatedly referred 
to. It may^ originate in varions conses^ It may arise 
from passion, or an ill«regniated state of the desires or 
affections of the mind; it may arise from motives oC 
interest, leadmg a man by small mnd gradnal steps into 
actions wfai<^ bis sober judgment condemns; or false 
iqpinkms, bowtv^er reeetired^ may be allowed to fasten 
en the mind, mitil, from want of candid examination, 
lliey come to be mirested With the authority of truth. 
In the moml process which follows, each single step iu- 
slight, and its influence almost imperceptible';^ bat this 
influence is perpetnsied, and gains strength in ea<^' 
succeeding step, until the result is a total derangement 
of the m<»»l haimony of iih» mind* 

It remains only that we btiefly notice the system of 
Dr. Adam SmifAt> comnonly caited dw theory <^8ym« 
pathy. According to tUs ingenious writer^ it is reqair*' 
ed for our moral aontisMnts respecting an action, that 
we enter into the feelings both of the agent, and of l^m 
to whom the action relates. If we sympathize wiAri 

Case of supposed difficulty 7 Author's explanation of the moral state of 
the inquisitor? Various ways in which this process of moral deterioration 
jxuLj originate 1 Manner in whicli such a process goes on 7 One remaining 
theory to be noticed | wiwse 7 How designated 7 
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the feelings and intealkms of the ageat, we approve of 
his eondttct as ' right ; if not^ we ccHEuider it as wrong. 
If, in the individual to whom the action refers, we 
sympathize with a feeling of pratitude^ we regard the 
ageiit as worthy of praise; if with^ a fedkig of resent* 
meat, the eoutirary. We dms obs^ve our feelings 
respecting the conduct of others, in eases in which we 
are not perscmally concerned, thm apjrfy these rules to 
ourselves, and thus judge of our own ooBduct This 
very obvious statement, however, of what every man 
feels^ does not supply the place of a fundamental rule 
of right and wrong; and indeed Dr. Smith does not 
appear to contend that it does sa It apfriies only to 
tlie application of a principle, not to the onigia of it 
Our sympathy can never be supposed to eonstitttte an 
action right ^r wrong; but it enables us to apply to 
individual cases a prinetplfe of right and wrong derived 
from another somrce; and to clear o&r judgment in 
doing so from the blinding influ^nee ei those selfidi 
feelings by which we are so apt to be misled when we 
apply it directly to ourselves. Iii estimAting* our own 
conduct, we then apply to it those oonekisions which 
we have made with regard to the conduct of others ; or 
we imagine others allying the same process in regard 
to tts, «nd consider how our eoitduet would appear to^ 
an impartial observer* 

This, however, is a most important prinetpte in re- 
gard to our QKffal dectslons,--4ia»ely) the process by 

Exptam this theory. Remarks of the author on this theory ? Can our 
sympathy ever constitute an action right or wrong 7 What is its true pro- 
i^T Important process of mind arising from these principles 1 
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T( hich we view nn action, or a course of conduct, ih 
another^ and then apply the decision to ourselves. 
When the power of moral judgment is obseufed or 
deadened in regard to our own conduct, by self-love or 
deranged moral habita, all the correctness of judgment 
is often preserved respecting the actions of others. It 
is thus that men are led on by interest or passion info 
courses of action, which, if viewed calmly and dispas* 
sionately, they would not deliberately defend even in 
themselves, and which, when viewed in others, they 
promptly condemn. This principle is beautifully illus* 
trated' in the sacred writings, when the prophet went 
to the king of Israel, and laid before him the hypotheti- 
cal ease of a rich man, who had committed an abt of 
gross and unfeeling injustice against a poor neighbor. 
The monarch was instantly roused to indignation, and 
pronoanced a amtenee of severe but rfghfeous ven- 
feance against liie oppressor, when the prophet turned 
upon him with the solemn denunciation, ''Thotr art 
the mail." His moral feeliiif in regard to his own 
conduct was dead; but his power of correct moral de- 
eision when aj^lied to another was undiminished. 

In regard to the whole of this subject, an important 
distinction is to be made between the fundamental 
principle from which actions derife^eir character of 
right and wrong, and the application of reason in judg* 
ing of their tendettcie& Before concluding this part 
of the subject, thercfin^, we .have to add a veryl^w 

Which remains longest unin^nored, a correct moral judgment m respect 
to oar ovm conduct, or in respect to that of others ? Interesting appeal t» 
this principle in the Scriptures ? Who vere the parties in this case? FiMi* 
damental distinction to he made in oonsidering this whc^ subject 7 
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observations on the mftoence eieerted on our moral 
deoistoas by reason; always bowever in subserviency 
Id the great principle of eenscience. The ofiee of rea* 
son appears to be, in the first place, to judge of the 
expediency, propriety^ and consequences of actions, 
which do not iavotve any feeling of moral doty. In 
regard to the affKtions^ i^gaiti, a process of reason is 
often necessary, not onty respecting the best mode of 
exeroidoig ihem, but also, in many cases, in deciding 
whether we shall exensise them at all. Thus, we may 
feel compassion in a particular instance, but perceive 
the iikhvidaal to be so unworAy, that what we could 
do would be of no benefit to him. In such a case we 
may feel it to be a matter not ottly of prudence, but of 
duty, to resist the aflectfam^ wod to reserve the aid we 
have to bestow for peisoue more deserving. 

In cases in vrhkh an impression of moral duty is 
eoDoimed, aft exeiciee ef reason is sCill, in many iil<- 
•lanees, necessary, for enabliiig us to adapt our means 
to the end whi^ we desire to aooomplish. We may 
feel an anxious wish to proneiote tfte interest or relieve 
the distress of another, or to perform scmie high and 
important duty, but call reason to our aid respecting 
the most effisctual and' the most judicious means of 
doing so. Conscience, in such cases, prodncea the 
intention, reason suggests the means; and it is fiimiliar 
to every one tfiat these do not always harmonize. 
Thus a man may be sound in his intentions, who errs 
in judgment respecting the means for carrying them 

Has the rea^oii any important iiifliieiicie in oar moral decisioos? What it 
primarily its <^ke 7 Its office in regard to the affections 7 Example. Ano- 
ther point in respect to which tseicise of reason is necessary ? Exampto 
iUusti«tingthis7 
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into effect In such cases, we attach our ieeiing of 
moral approbation to the intention only; we say the 
man meant wetl. but erred in judgment: and to this 
error we affix no feeling of moral disapprobation, un* 
less, perhaps, in some cases, we may blame him for 
acting precipitately on his own judgment, instead of 
taking the advice of those quaUQed to direct him. We 
expect such a man to acquire wisdom from experience^ 
by observing the deficiency of his judgment in refe* 
rence to his intentions; and, in future instanoes, to 
learn to take advice. There are other ciicumstances 
in which an exercise of reason is frequently brought 
into action in regpird to moral decisoons : — as in some 
cases in which (me duty appears to interfere with 
another; likewise in judging whether, in particular 
instances, any rule of duty is eoocemed, or whether 
we are at liberty to take up the case simply as one 
of expediency or utility. In making their decisiona in 
doubtful cases, of this deseriptioo, we observe great 
differenoes in the habits of judging in different indi- 
viduals. One shows the most minute and serttpuloiia 
anxiety to discover whether the case involves any 
principle of duty, and a similar anxiety in acting 
suitably when he has discovered it. This is what we 
call a strictly conscientious man. Another, who show9 
no want of a proper sense of duty when the line ia 
clearly drawn, has less anxiety in such cases as these, 
and may sacrifice minute or doubtful points to some 
other feeling, as self4nterest, or even friendship, where 

Distinction between the intentions and the means of effecting them? 
Which of these is alone the object of moral disapprobation 7 Other circum> 
stances in which an exercise of the reason is necessary ? Different habits 
of judging 7 
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the foTmer individual mighl hare difitiQTer0d a l^ncd-* 
pie of duty. 

Reason is also cx^icemed in judgmg c^ a description 
of 'Cases, in which a modification of moral feeling arises 
fcom the complexity of actions, or^ in other words, 
from the circumstances in which the individual is 
placed. This may be illustrated by the difference of 
moral sentiment w4iich we attach to the act of taking 
away the life c^ another, when this is don% by an in« 
dividual under the impulse of. revenge, by the safne 
individual in self-defaice, or by a judge in the dis* 
charge of his pubHc duty. 

There Js still another office frequently assigned to 
reason in moral decisions, — as when we speak of a 
man acting upcm reason as opposed to passion. This 
however is, correctly speaking, only a different use of 
the term ; and it means that he acts upon a calm coo- 
aid€»ration of the motives by which he ought to be in-* 
fluenced, instead of being hurried away. by a desire or 
an affection which has been allowed to usurp undue 
influence. 

The important distinction, therefore, which these 
observations have been int^ided to illustrate, may be 
Inriefly reca{Htulated. in the following manner. Our 
Unpression of the aspect of actions, as xight or wrong, 
is conveyed by a principle in the human mind entirely 
distinct from a simple exercise of reason; and the stand-* 
ard of moral rectitude derived from this source is, in 

Exercise of reason in respect to complex actions 7 Does the character of 
an act depend upon the circumstances attending it 7 Illastrations. Another 
office frequently assigned to reason 7 Recapitulation oC the great distinc- 
tion brought forward in this discussion 7 
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its ovn m^ore, fixed and inumitiAde* But tfiere ave 
many cases in which an exercise of reason may be 
employed in referrmg particular actioits to this stan* 
dard, or trying them^ as it were, by means of it Any 
such mental process, however, is only to be considered 
as a kind of test applied to indiridual instances, and 
must not be confounded with the standard to which it 
is the office of this test to refer them. Right or rirto-^ 
ous eonduQl does, in point of faet, oontribute to general 
utility, as well as to the adrantage ct Ae indiTidual, 
in the true and extended sense of that term, and theee 
tendencies are perceived by reiMOii. But it is neither 
of these that constitutes it r^ht Hiis is founded ^i- 
tirely on a different iHrinciple,<-— tibe immutable rule of 
moral rectitude ; it is perceiTed by a different pai^ of 
our constitution,-*-*the moral principle, or conscience; 
and, by the operation of this principle, we pronounce 
it right, without any referenee to its consequences 
dther to ourselTes or others. 

I cunnot perceive what is gained by those who refer 
our moral decisions to a process of reason or judgment 
alone. For by judgment, in the ordinary and recog- 
nised acce^tati<m of the torm, i can understand nothing 
more than a power of comparing two or more facts or 
impresuons together, and tmoing their relations. When 
we apply such a mental process to a question at morals, 
it can amount to nothing more than a comparison of 
our conduct with some standard. If those who hold 

Is TittuoQs conduct, in point of fiict, condiiciTe to utility ? Is this utility 
what constitutes it Txrtuous conduct 7 Upon what is this founded 7 and how 
is it perceived f Natunaadprimnceof the jiidgaieBtt 
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the doctrine referred to mean any thing more than this, 
if they allow the mind a power of moral decision inde- 
pendently of any such standard, then this is precisely 
what we mean by conscience, and the controversy re* 
solves itself, like not a few that have gone before it, 
into a dispute about a name. If they do not allow the 
mind such a power, it ilien becomes then^ to say, what 
is the standard by ^hich its moial judgments are to be 
formed, and whence |s it derived. It appears, I think, 
distinctly, that it can be derived only from one of two 
sources. It nHist either be r^eived through divine 
revelation ; or it tnc^t be the result of our speculations 
respecting utility^ in one or other of the forms in which 
that doctrine is presented to us. There does not ap- 
pear to be any middle course ; and accordingly, some 
late writers, who reject the latter system, while they 
do not admit the authority of conscience, seem to refer 
pur moral impressions entirely to the will of the Deity 
as made known to us by revelation* I have fcvrmerly 
stated what seem to me to be insuperable objections to 
this doctrine. It appears^ indeed, to be distinctly op- 
posed by the very words of Scripture, which clearly 
recognise a power, or a. process in the mind, by which 
'^ those who are without law," that is, without a reve* 
lation, ''area law unto themselves, their consciences 
bearing witness, and their thoughts accusing or else 
excusing one another." 

What can it amoiiiit to when applied to a question oT mofals ? Mnat 
tkere not be necesaarily a standafd to whkh tlie judgment ean nfer moiml 
actions 1 From what two sources only can such a standard be derived, if not 
furnished by a moral sense 7 What difficulty in the way of supposing that 
the Scripture}^ themselYcs iumiah thia standard 7 

18 
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(2..^F TH£ HARMONY OF THE MOilAL 

FEELINGS. 

On whatever system we may consider the moral 
feelings, we perceive that there are various classes of 
them, each answering a special purpose, in our rela- 
tions as accountable beings. Some of them, we have 
seen, refer to objects of desire, the attainment of which 
appears likely to bring satisfaction. Others lead us to 
those relations which we bear to our fellow-men. A 
third class, which remains to be considered, calls our 
attention to the relation in which we stand to the 
moral governor of the universe, and to a certain regu- 
lation of the moral feelings arising out of this relation. 
But there is still another inquiry of the deepest interest, 
connected with this subject, namely, regarding the 
harmony or principle of arrangement, which these va- 
rious classes of moral emotions ought to bear towards 
each other. They all form parts of our constitution, 
and deserve a cettaih degree of attention, which must 
be carefully adapted to the relative importance of each ; 
and the correct adjustment of this harmony is one of 
the objects to be answered by the moral principle, 
combined with a sound exercise of judgment. The 
rules which apply to it may be stated in the following 
manner. 

When we consider man as an immortal being, pass- 
ing through a course of discipline to another state of 
existence, it is obvious that bis highest consideration 
is his own moral condition, and the aspect in which he 

Various classes of moral feelings 7 Three great classes ? What inquiry 
BOW arises, connected with this subject 7 
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Stands towards the Deity. In immediate connection 
with this first of all concerns are the great and general 
principles of justice and Yeracity, as referring to our 
connection with all mankind, aiid a class of i^rivate 
responsibilities which peculiarly regard each individual 
in his domestic relations; such as the duties of children 
to their parents, and parents to their children; — the 
latter, particularly, i»resenting a class of the most 
solemn kind, as it embraces the concerns of the present 
life, and of that which is to come. Then follow the 
duties of benevolence, friendship, and patriotism; after 
these, the ordinary avocations of life, as the acquisition 
of knowledge and the pursuits of business; and final- 
ly, those personal recreations and enjoyments, which, 
when kept in their proper place, are legitimate and ne- 
cessary to every human being. These are all proper 
and laudable, provided they are kept in a proper siib- 
serviency to each other. But the important conside- 
ration is, that a man may be acting unworthily of his 
moral nature, when he devotes himself to any one of 
them, in a manner which encroaches upon the harmony 
of the whole. 

To begin with Uie lowest of them ; it is unnecessary 
to. state how this remark applies to the man whose life 
is devoted to pursuits which rank no higher than re- 
creation or amusement. It must be obvious to every 
one of the smallest degree of reflection, that such a 
man is living only for the present life. What cannot 

The first and highest object of eonsideration for man, in respect to his 
mtiral duties 7 Chreat class Amoral duties coming in immediate conneetioD 
with this 7 Class of pnvate responsibilities coming next 7 What class fol« 
lows thesev? The last class 7 Obligation in respect to them all taken m 
connection? RTample itf iukIim interest in one dast of these dntiea? 
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be denied of mere atnttflement) most also be admitted 
respecting a tile of bosiness, however important in 
themselTed the concerns may be which engross the 
iund. They still refer only po present things, and 
carry not the thoughts beyond the moment which 
bounds the period of moral discipline. Even the en- 
gagements of benevolence and public usefulness, esti- 
mable as diey are, may be allowod to usurp an im- 
proper place; and they do so, if they withdraw the 
attention from responsibilities and duties which belong 
more particularly to ourselves as individuals, — such 
as the duties of parents and of ehildren,-^and the other 
claims which arise out of the relations of domestic life. 
Finally, it is ever to be kept in mind, that no engage- 
ments of any description must be allowed to interfere 
With obligations of the highest interest to every man,— ^ 
&ose which relate to his own moral condition, in the 
sight of him who isr now his witness, and will soon be 
liis Judge. From wax&t of dM attention to this con- 
sideration, year after year glides over us, and life 
hasteins to its close, amid cares and toils and anxieties 
which relate only to the present world. Thus fam^ 
may be acquired, or wealth accumulated ; or, after a 
laborious ascent, a man may have gained the height 
of ambition, when the truth bursts upon him that life 
is nearly overi while its great business is yet to begin, 
*^the preparation of the moral being for an eternal ex- 
istence. 



Character and condition of such a man 7 Can any of the higher ciatte* 
of duties usurp an improper place ? How may the duties of beneroIeBce do 
this 7 General principle in relation to the ascendency of religious duty 7 
Condition and proqpeets of the man who neglects his religious duty 7 
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It is scarcely necessary to add, on the other hand, 
that attention to this first oi all concerns must not be 
allowed to estrange the mind from the various duties 
uid responsibilities of active life. It is only, indeed, 
when the c<mdact is regulated by partial and unsound 
motives, that some of these objects of attention are 
allowed to usurp the place of others. He who acts, 
not from the high principles of moral duty, but from a 
desire of notoriety, or the applause of nwn, may devote 
himself to much benevolenee and msefulness of a public 
and ostensible kind ; while he neglects duties of a high^ 
er, though more private nature, and overlooks entirely, 
it may be, his own moral condition. The ascetic, on 
the contrary, shuts himself up in his cell, and imagines 
that he pleases God by meditation and voluntary aus- 
terities. But this is not the part of him who truly feels 
his varied relations, and correctly estimates his trud 
responsibilities. It is striking, also, to remark, how 
the highest principles lead to a character of harmony 
and consistency, which all inferior motives fail entirely 
in producing. The man, who estimates most deeply 
and correctly his own moral relations to an ever-present 
and presiding Deity, will also feel his way through the 
various duties of life, with a degree of attention adapt- 
ed to each of them. In the retirements of domestic 
life, he is found in the anxious discharge of the high 
responsibilities which arise out of its relations. He is 
found in the path of private benevolence and public 
usefulness, manifesting the kind and brotherly interest 

Caution on the other hand? In what caie only is there danger of this 7 
Difference between the higher and the inferior principles of «ction> in lespeet 
to the character which they tend to Ibim 7 . 

18* 
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of one who acts on the purest of all motires, — the love 
of God, and a principle of derotedness to his service^ 
Whether exposed td the view of his feUow-men, of 
seen only by Him who seeth in secret, his totidnct iM 
the same^ for the principles on which he acts have/in 
both sitnations, equal influence. In the ordinary coti^ 
eerns of life, the poWer of these prindples is equally 
obvious. Whether he engage in its business, 6t ptit* 
take of its enjoyments; whether he encounter its difll« 
culties, or meet its pains, disappointments, and sorrows; 
he walks through the whole with the calm dignity of 
one who views all the events of the present life in their 
immediate reference to a life which is to come. 

The high consistency of character, which results 
from this regulated condition of the moral feelings, 
tends thus to promote a due attention to the various 
responsibilities connected with the situation in which 
the individual is placed. It does so, by leading him, 
widi anxious consideration, to feel his way through 
these requirements, and to recc^nise the supreme au- 
thority of conscience over his whole moral system. It 
does so, especially, by habitually raising his view« to 
the etetnal One, who is the «itnei$s of all his conduct, 
and to whom he is responsible for his actions in each 
relation of life. It thus tends to preserve him from all 
tiiose partial and inconsistent courses, into which men 
Are led by the mere desire of approbation, or love of 



EliErect of religioas principle on the conduct and character ? Its influence 
ofA the oidmtry pvrsoita.of life 7 Efiect of this consistency of character ? 
Two ways by which it produces these eflSN^ 1 Fkom what dangers cbes it 
deftodiaea? 



distinction, or by any otb^ of those inferiof^ motives 
which are really resolvable into self-love. 

Such uniformity of mora.! feeling ia equally o{>po6ed 
to another distortion of chltractef , not less at varmhoe 
with a sound condilioti of the mind. It^is i^ wh^l may 
be called religious preten^on, shdiidiig itself by much 
SBeal for particular opiiiions and certaiti eitti^nial ob- 
servances, while there is no corr^poiidiilg influence 
upon the moral feelings and the<ihai*acter. The truths 
which form the great ol^^t of religious b^ief are of so 
tnomentous a kind, that, wh^i they are really believed, 
they cannot fail to produce effedts of the most decided 
and most extensive nature ; and where this influence 
is not steadily exhibited, there is a fatal error in the 
moral ecoiiomy,--^h^e is either sdf-^deeeptidn, or an 
intention to deceive others. From svtth inconsistency 
of character arisies an evil, which has a moi^t injurious 
influence upoii two^ descriptions of persons. Those of 
one class are led to assign an undue importance to the 
profession of a peculiar creed and' the mere externals 
of religion, — to certain observances which are eohstder* 
ed as characteristic of a particular party, and to absti« 
nenee from certain indulgences or pursuits which that 
party disapprove. Those of the other class, findingi 
in many instances, much zeal for these peculiarities, 
without a state of moral feeling adapted to tfae truths 
which are professed, are apt to consider the wliole as 
ei^er pretence or deluinon. 

« III III. I II Ill — — M^ 

Another faulty trait to which thi? harmony of character is opposed 1 The 
genuine tnflueace of religious truth 1 When this effect is not pnxlttoed bow 
must we account for it 7 Two classes of persons injuriously affected by this 
inconsistency of character 7 
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In their mutual error there is to both matter of im- 
portant warning. It becomes th^ latter to beware, lest, 
misled by the failings of weak or inconsistent men, 
they withdraw their attention from truths of solemn 
import to themselves as moral beings. There may be 
much pretension where there is no real feeling; but are 
they from this entitled to infer, there is not a reality in 
that which these pretenders counterfeit? By a slight 
gilding, articles of trifling valne are made to assume 
the appearance of gold; but would it be reasonable to 
contend, that there are no articles of intrinsic worth 
which these are made to imitate 1 The fair induction 
is, in both instances, the opposite. Were there no sucli 
articles of pure gold, this ingenuity would not be em- 
ployed in fabricating base imitations; and the hypocrite 
would not assume qualities he does not possess, were 
there not real virtues, from a resemblance to which he 
hopes to procure for his character that ostensible value 
which may enable it to deceive. But let those who 
have detected this deception beware of founding upon 
it conclusions which it does not warrant They have 
.not found the reality here, but there is not the less a 
pure and high standard which claims their utmost r^ 
gard. If they search for it either among inconsistent 
or among designing men, they seek the living among 
the dead. Let them contemplate it especially as it is 
displayed in the character of the Messiah : in him~ it 
was exhibited in a manner which demands the imitar 

Caution to be given to the latter? Is the existence of the counterfeit any 
proof that there is no reality? The author's illustration of this subject? 
What is in fact the fair inference from the existence of a counterfeit ? False 
conclusion founded upon the discoTcry of such deception 7 Where are 
to look for thie real standard of moral ezeeUenee T 
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tion of erery i^ational man, white it challenges theeor* 
dial assent of the most acute understanding, that this 
is the perfection of a moral being* 

On the other hand, let those, who profess to he in^ 
fiuenced by the highest of all motives, study to exhibit 
their habitual influence in a consistent uniformity of 
the whole character. It is easy to acquire a peculiar 
phraseology, to show much zeal for peculiar opinions, 
and rigid attention to peculiar observances; and, among 
a party, it is not difficult to procure a name, by con- 
demning certain other compliances which by them are 
technically styled the manners of the world. But all 
this, it is evident, may be assumed ; it may be, and 
probably often is, no better than a name; it often 
amounts to nothing more than substituting one kind 
of excitement for another, while the moral being con- 
tinues unchanged. True religion is seated in the heart, 
and sends out frdm thence a punfying influence over 
the whole character. In its essential nature it is a 
contest within, open only to the eye of Him who seeth 
in secret. It seeks not, therefore, the applause of men; 
and it shrinks from that spurious religionism whose 
prominent characters are talk, and pretension, and ex- 
ternal observance, often accompanied by uncharitable 
censure. Like its divine pattern, it is meek and lowly, 
^Mt is pure and peaceable, gentle and easy to 1)e en- 
treated, full of mercy and of good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy," It aims not at an 
ostentatious display of principles, but at a steady exhi- 

I ■■■II ■ -T — -I - -■ ----- - -• , -, ,11 -r ■ r I ■■! I _ ■_! J 

CautioB to the other class 7 Ease with which the semhlaiioe of religion 
xiay be assumed 7 The true seat, and the proper infl aence of real religion 7 
iu dbameteristies as deseribed in the Seriptiusesl 
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bition of fruits, dualities which it cultivates with es- 
pecial care, are humility, and charity, and mercy, the 
mortification of every selfish passion, and the denial 
of every selfish indulgence. When thus exhibited in 
its true and genuine characters, it commands the re^ 
spect of every sound understanding, and challenges the 
assent of all to its reality and its truth, as the highest 
principle that can regulate the ccmduct of a moral 
being. 

The traiu of character which it tends to form 1 



PART IIL 



OP THE MORAL RELATION OP MAN 
TOWARDS THE DEITY. 



The healthy state of a moral being is strikingly refer- 
red, in the sacred writings, to three great heads, — jus- 
tice, benevolence, and a conformity of the moral feelings 
to a reverential sense of the presence and perfections of 
the Deity; *'to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God," The two former of these 
considerations leiad ns to the duties which a man owes 
to his ieliow-men ; the tatter calls our attention to that 
homage of the mind and of the heart which he owes 
peculiarly to God. For the duties of the former class 
We are equally responsible to him, as the moral govern- 
or of the universe, but their immediate reference is to 
onr connections with other men; those of the latter 
class respect our relation to the Deity himself, and 
consequentfy consist, in a great measure, in the purity 
and devotedness of the mind. In human systems of 

^^M^w^»— — i^fc— ^— ^— 1— Mw^^^^w^.^ ■■■■*■■■■ I m m ■»—— ■— — —— ^ ■ ^w* im^^^^ i mi. i ■ — ^— i m 

Aecapiliilate the genend plan of this work as given at the commencement. 
What branch of it comes now to be treated of? Three great heads to which 
moral duty is referred in the Scriptures ? 
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ethicS; attrition has been chiefly directed to the obliga^ 
tions of social and relative morality; but the two classes 
are closely associated in the sacred writings; and the 
sound condition of the moral feelings is pointed out as 
that acquirement which, along with a corresponding 
integrity of character, qualifies man^ in an especial 
manner, for intercourse with the Deity. '^ Who shall 
ascend into the hiil of the Lord, or who shall stand in 
his holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor 
sworn deceitfully." '' Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God." 

Such declarations challenge th^ assent and absolute 
conviction of every scmqd understaodiBg. Are we, as 
responsible creatures^ placed in k»mediate relaticm to a 
great moral goveracNr, a being of infinite purity and 
boundless perfiectionsl is the stracture of our bodies, 
and the still more wonderful iiibrie of our minds, aUke 
the work of his hand? then it is impossible to put away 
from us the impression, thai each movement of these 
minds must be fully exposed to his inspection. It is 
equally impossible to repel from us the solemn truth, 
that it is by the deaares, the feelings, imd the motives 
of action which exist there, that our condition is to be 
estimated in his sight; and that a man, whose conduct 
to his felIow*raen does not vrdate propriety and justice, 
may be in a state of moral (kgradation in the eyes of 
him/vrbo seeth m secret; ^^for," says the sacred writer, 



To which of these heads has the attention been chiefly directed in haman 
treatises? View which the Bible takes of the subject. Qaotations? Con- 
tiderations showing the reason&bleness of this 7 
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^^man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the hearts ^' 

There cannot, therefore, be an inquiry of more in* 
tense interest, than what is that condition of the heart 
and of the mind which every man ought to seek after, 
when he considers himself as exposed to the continual 
inspection of the Almighty. It may, perhaps, be brief- 
ly referred to the following heads. 

1 ■ ■ ■ 

I. A habitual effort, to cultivate a sense of the divine 
presence, and a habitual desire to have the whole 
moral condition regulated by this impression. It im- 
plies, therefore, sacred respect to the character of the 
Deity, and is opposed to every kind of profaneness, or 
aught by which one might weaken, in himself or 
others, the reverential feeling due towards the charac* 
ter, and even the name of the Almighty. This must 
be extended not to the outward conduct alone, but to 
the desires and aifections of the heart. There is a state 
of mind, formerly referred to, in whkh. a desire, which 
the moral feelings disapprove^ may not be followed by 
volition; while the desire is still indulged, and the 
mind is allowed to cherish it with some feeling of re- 
gret, or even to luxuriate with a sense of pleasure in 
the imaginary gratification. In the same manner, a 
malevolent affection to our fellow-men may be checked 
from producing injurious conduct, while the feeling 
still rankles in the heart, in the form of envy or hatred. 
These mental ccmditions, while they are widely at va- 

Great and important inquiry arising from this view of the subject ? First 
great duty ? How much is implied in a constant sense of the divine pre* 
sence ? Can the soul be in a state of guilt, while there is no outward guilty 
actum? How? 

19 
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riance with the healthy state of a rational and res^pon- 
sible being, must be regarded by the Deity as consti- 
tuting moral guilt and moral degradation. Nor is it 
only on the mind which cherishes malevolent passions 
and impure desires and imaginations, that the Holy 
One must look with a feeling of condemnati<m. There 
may be another mental condition, in which the thoughts 
and desires are directed to transient and frivolous ob- 
jects, and thus run to waste amid the trifles of the 
passing hour, without any feeHng of the truths and 
motives which demand the attenti<»i df moral beings. 
The pursuits of isuch a man may have nothing in them 
that is referable either to imt>ure desire or malevolent 
affection. They may be the acquisition of wealth, the 
grasp after power, the love of distinction, or a devoted- 
ness to merely trivial occupations; while there is a 
total neglect of those great concerns which really de- 
mand our chief and highest regard* Amid the legiti- 
mate and even the laudable pursuits of ordinary life, 
we are too apt to lose sight of those duties and respon- 
sibilities which attend a state of moral discipline, and 
that culture of the soul required as a preparation for 
the future state of existence to which we are hastening. 
But we cannot doubt that these considerations bear an 
important aspect in the eye o€the Deity; and that the 
mind in which they hold not a habitual influence is 
contemplated by him as in a state of moral destitution. 
There are, accordingly, two classes of characters 
clearly pointed out in the sacred writings, — namely, 



In what other way may there be sin ia the direction of the thoughts and 
desires ? Great danger to which we are always exposed in the common 
daties of life? 
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one in whom the outward conduct indicates the de- 
pravity within, and another, in whom the external 
character preserves a respectable aspect in the estima*- 
tion of men, while the moral feelings are in a corrupted 
condition in Uie sight of God. We have formerly 
endeavored to trace the laws to which this fact is to 
be referred, on the principles of the philosophy of the 
human mind: they are chiefly two. (1.) We have 
seen that there are original principles in our nature, 
which lead to a certain exercise of* justice, veracity, 
and benevolence, independently of any recognition of 
divine authority. They are a part of our moral consti- 
tution, and calculated to promote important purposes 
in the harmony of human society; and they carry along 
with them a certain principle of reciprocal oompesnsa- 
tion, which is entirely distinct from any impression of 
their moral aspect. The man who is deficient in them, 
indeed, incurs guilt; but a certain discharge of them 
may arise from mere natural, or even selfish feeling, 
unconnected with any sense of responsibility ; and this 
consequently conveys no impression, of moral approba- 
tion. In the very exercise of them a man receives his 
reward, partly by a feeling of satisfaction, which, from 
the constitution of his nature, they are calculated to 
yield, and partly as a member of that community 
where they promote peace, and order, and harmony; 
and he is not entitled to look farther, or to claim from 



Two cksses of efauietert pointed out in tke Scriptures 7 First considera- 
tion in explanation of this ? Great leading feature in the constitution of 
man, in respect to moral principles 7 Can there be a deficiency of these 
principles without guilt? Does a compliance with them always awaken 
moral approbation towards the individual ? Why not 7 Present lewaid for 
the ejereiie of them 7 
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them any feeling of merit in the sight of the Deity. 
(2.) A second principle, which bears an important re- 
lation to this subject, is the manner in which a man's 
character is influenced by the particular motive or 
pursuit to which he has resigned the guidance of his 
conduct. One surrenders himself to the animal pro* 
pensities, and becomes a selfish profligate, insensible 
to every right princij^e of action, while his depraved 
condition is obvious to all around him. A second de- 
votes himself to ambition; and a third to avarice: these 
ruling passions, it may be, are found to be adverse to 
the selfish indulgence and open profligacy of the for- 
mer; and a character may arise out of them distin- 
guished by much that is decent, and respectable, and 
worthy of approbation in the eye of man. In a fourth, 
the ruling motive may be the desire of esteem and 
approbation; and this may, and often does, become a 
principle of such influence, as to overpower, in a great 
measure, the selfish propensities, and to produce a 
character estimable not only for justice and veracity, 
but a high degree of active benevolence. Sudh a man 
sacrifices to his ruling passion much that might be 
turned to the purposes of ambition, avarice, or selfish 
indulgence, by those who are guided by these propen- 
sities; and, in doing so, he has his reward. He finds 
it in the grati6cation of that principle which in him 
has become predominant; and, rather than forfeit the 
esteem of those whose approbation he values, he will 
submit to much personal exertion, and sacrifice much 

Second consideration. Vanoos object^ of pursuit. Way in which a 
great rujiing motive may influence the character? May the character and 
eondiict be thus improved without any reoognitioa <^ divine authority ? 
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selfish advantage, which others might deem highly 
worthy of attainment. But all this may go on without 
any recognition of divine authority; and may all exist 
in a man in whom there is much impurity of desire, 
and much deficiency of moral feeling. It is all refera- 
ble to a motive of a personal nature, and, in the grati- 
fication of this, his ruling principle is satisfied. 

The state of mind which is under the influence of a 
habitual sense of the divine presence may, therefore, 
be considered under two relations, — the one referring 
more immediately to the Deity, the other to our fellow- 
men. The former seems chiefly to include an efibrt to 
have every desire, thought, and imagination of the heart, 
regulated by a sense of the presence and the purity of 
God, and in conformity to his will. Amid much feel- 
ing of deficiency in these respects, it leads our attention 
to that interesting mental condition, in which there is 
a contest and a warfare within, and a prevailing oppo- 
sition to every thing that is at variance with the purity 
of a moral being. The second division includes the 
cultivation of feelings of kindness and benevolence 
towards all men; — the love of justice, the love of truth, 
the love of peace, the forgiveness of injuries, the morti- 
fication of selfishness; in a word, the earnest and habi- 
tual desire to promote the comfort and alleviate the 
distresses of others. From these two mental conditions 
must spring a character, distinguished alike by piety 
towards God, and by high integrity, benevolence, and 
active usefulness towards man. He who earnestly 

Is the motire a selfish one after all 7 Two relations under which the ha- 
Litu»l sense of the presence of the Deity is to be considered 7 £fiecta remit- 
i tig from the former 7 Effects resulting firom the latter 7 
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cultivates this purity within, feels that he requires 
continual watchfulness, and a constant direction of the 
mind to those truths and moral causes which are calcu- 
lated to influence bis volitions.. He feels farther that 
he is in need of a might not his own in this high de- 
sign; but for this he knows also he can look, with 
humble confidence and hope, when, under a sense of 
moral weakness, he asks its powerful aid« 

II. A humble and dutiful submission to the appoint- 
ments of Providence, as part of a great system which 
is regulated by infinite wisdom. The man, who bears 
upon his mind this sublime impression, has learnt to 
contemplate the Almighty One as disposing of the 
events of the lower world, and assigning to each of his 
rational creatures the place which he occupies. That 
place, whatever it may be, he perceives has attached 
to it special duties and responsibilities, and calls for 
the cultivation of moral qualities peculiarly adapted to 
it. Is it one of comfort, wealth, or influence, — solemn 
obligations arise out of the means of usefulness which 
these command. Is it one of humble life, privation, or 
actual suffering, — each of these also has its peculiar 
duties, and each is to be contemplated as belonging to 
a great system of moral discipline, in which no part 
can be wanting in consistency with the harmony of the 
whole. Such a submission of the soul to the appoint- 
ments of God does not preclude the use of all legitimate 
means for bettering our condition, or for preventing or 

Character resulting from the two 7 Second great duty in respect to God 7 
View which the religious man takes of God's superintending providence 7 
Various duties arisug out of the various stations of life 7 Does submissMNi 
l> th« wiU of God ditemingc ezerUon? 
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removing sources of distress. But when, under the 
proper use of such means, these are not removed, it 
leads us habitually to that higher power, to whose will 
all such attempts must be subservient; and* while it 
elevates our thoughts above present events and second 
causes, it reminds us of that great scheme of discipline 
through which we are passing, and the purposes which 
these events are calculated to promote in our own moral 
improvement. Viewed under such feelings, the ills of 
life lose that aspect in which we are too apt to contem- 
plate them; and will be considered with new and 
peculiar interest, as essential to that system, the great 
object of which is to prepare and purify us for a higher 
state of being. 

III. A sense of moral imperfection and guilt, and 
that humility and devout self-abasement which arise 
out of it. This must be a prominent feeing in every 
one who views his own conduct, and his mental eiiio* 
tions, in reference to the purity of God. It naturally 
leads to supplication for his mercy and forgiveness; 
and, in the wondrous display of his character, given 
in the sacred writings, a provision is disclosed, in vir- 
tue of which the exercise of mercy is made consistent 
with the truth and justice of a moral governor. This 
dispensation of peace we find habitually represented as 
adapted to man in a state of spiritual destitution ; and 
no mental condition is more frequently referred to, as 
acceptable with the Deity, than that wliich consists of 

What is its proper influence ? Effect of it upon our view of the ills of life 7 
Third great duty of religion t The result to which thia feeling leads 7 Con* 
tritioQ, how leguded in the aight of God 7 
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contrition and lowliness of mind. " Thus sayeth the 
high and lofty One that inhahiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy; I dwelt in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones." With this state of mind 
is very naturally associated a sense of moral weakness, 
and a constant reliance on divine aid, both for direction 
through life, and for the culture of the moral being. 

IT. It is only necessary to add, a profound sense of 
gratitude and love towards the Deity as the giver of 
all good, as our daily preserver and benefactor. These 
feelings will have a special reference to the display 
which he has given of his character, as merciful, gra- 
cious, and slow to anger ; and to the provision which 
he has made for the recovery and restoration of his 
fallen creatures, through "God manifest in the flesh." 
Of this divine person, and the work which he came to- 
accomplish, philosophy presumes not to speculate; but 
we have seen the light afforded, by the inductions of 
moral science, respecting the probability of this revelar 
tion, and its adaptation to the actual state of man in 
his relation to the Deity. We have seen the impression 
conveyed by the character of the Messiah, considered 
merely as matter of historical truth, exhibiting such a 
pattern as never appeared in our world, except in him, 
of a pure and perfect moral being. We have seen, 
farther, the incontrovertible nature of that evidence, 

Qaotation. Fourth greiit dsty. What should be the great subject of the 
jpratitnde of men ? Can philosophy give us any light respecting this great 
trtnsacnon 1 Does philosophy fumtsh us any-presumption in its favor 7 
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transmitted by testimony, and confirmed, as it is, in a 
very peculiar manner, by periodical observances, on 
which the whole revelation is supported; and the in- 
ductions of sound philosophy harmonize with the im- 
pressions of the man, who, feeling his own moral 
necessities, yields his cordial assent to this mystery of 
God, and seeks in its prorvisions his peace in the Ufe 
that now is, and his hope for the life that is to come. 

From the whole mental condition, thus slightly de- 
lineated, there will naturally arise a character and con- 
duct adapted to the feelings aiid principles which rule 
within. This implies, as we have seen, a due regula- 
tion of the desires, and a habitual direction of them to 
objects of real and adequate importance; a diligent 
cultivation and exercise of all the affecticms ; and a 
conduct distinguished, in the highest degree, by purity, 
integrity, veracity, and active benevolence. It implies 
a profound sutanission to the will of the Almighty, 
which puts to silence every murmuring or repining 
thought under any dispensation of his providence. It 
Comprehends the habitual suppression of every selfish 
principle, and the constant aspiration after a state of 
moral feeling, which proposes to itself no lower stan- 
dard than that which will bear the inspection of a 
being of infinite purity. This character seems tp cor- 
respond with that high tone of morals enjoined in the 
sacred writings. Its elements are defined and clear. 
Would we seek to estimate its sublimity and its truths 

Evidence on which the receptioa of a Savior is grounded ? The character 
resulting from these prinpides 1 Its leading traits 7 Its great ruling prin* 
ciple? 
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ve have only to compare it with those distorted and 
temporizing systems which have resulted from the 
inventions of men. A feeling of dissatisfaction, the 
same in kind, though it may differ in degree, will at- 
tach to them all; and there is none in which we can 
confidently rest, until we rise to the sublime morality 
of the gospel. That great system of ethical purity 
comes to us under the sanction of divine revelation, 
and established by the miraculous evidence by which 
the proof of this is conveyed; but it is independent of 
any other support than that which it carries in itself, — 
consistency with the character of God, and harmony 
with the best feelings c^ man. In yielding an absolute 
consent to its supreme authority, we require no exter- 
nal evidence. We have <Miiy to look at the record in 
its own majestic simplicity, tried by the highest induc- 
tions of the philosophy of the moral feelings, to enable 
us to point to the morality of the gospel, and to say 
with unshrinking confidence, this is truth. 

If we would seek for that which must be of aU con- 
ceivable things of the highest moment both for the 
peace and the improvement of the moral beingj it is to 
be found in the habit of mind, in which there is the 
uniform contemplation of the divine character, with a 
constant reliance on the guidance of the Almighty in 
every action of life. '^ One thing," says an ins(Mred 
writer, '< have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 

Can a chancter truly excellent be formed on any lower principles 7 Don* 
ble evidence in fiiYor of the ethical system of revelation ? Would the inter- 
nal evidence be sufficient of itself without the external ? What state of 
mind furnishes the highest means of mental peace and moral improvement 7 
QHOtation firom the Scriptores 7 
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days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
to inquire in his temple." The man who thus culti* 
Yates the habitual impression of the divine presence, 
lives in an atmosphere peculiarly his own. The storms 
which agitate the lower world may blow around or 
beneath, but they touch not him; as the traveller has 
seen from the mountain's top the war of elements be- 
low, while he stood in unclouded sunshine. In the 
works, and ways, and perfections of the Eternal One, 
he finds a subject of exalted contemplation, in compari«- 
son with which the highest inquiries of human science 
sink into insignificance. It is an exercise, also, which 
tends at once to elevate and to purify the mind. It 
raises us from the minor concerns and transient inters 
ests which are so apt to occupy us, to that wondrous 
field in which *' worlds on worlds compose one uni- 
verse," and to that mind which bade them move in 
their appointed orbits, and maintains them all in undo- 
viating harmony. While it thus teaches us to bend in 
humble adoration before a wisdom which we cannot 
fathom, and a power which we cannot comprehend, it 
directs our attention to a display of moral attributes 
which at once challenge our reverence and demand our 
imitation. By thus leading us to compare ourselves 
with the supreme excellence, it tends to produce true 
humility, and, at the same time, that habitual aspiration 
after moral improvement which ccmstitutes the highest 
state of man. "The proud," says an eloquent writer^ 
"look down upon the earth, and see nothing that creeps 

Feelings and character of the man who lires in this state 7 His riews of 
God ? Influence of such contemplations of the Deity ? Doable effect pro- 
duced by it ? 
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upon its surface mote noble than tbemselres ; the hum<> 
We look upwards to their God." This disposition of 
mind, so far from being opposed to the acquirements 
of philosophy^ sits with peculiar grace upon the man 
whoy through the most zealous cultivation of human 
science, ascends to the eternal cause. The farther he 
advances in the wonders of nature, the higher he rises in 
his adoration of the power and tbe wisdom which guide 
the whole; ''Where others ^see a sun, he sees a Deity.'' 
And then, in every step of life, whether of danger, dis- 
tress, or difficulty, the man who cultivates this inter- 
course with the incomprehensible One ''inquires in 
his temple." He inquires for the guidance of divine 
wisdom, and the strength of divine aid, in his progress 
through the state of moral discipline; he inquires, in a 
peculiar manner, for this aid in the culture of his moral 
being, when he views this mighty undertaking in its 
important reference to the life which is to come; he 
inquires for a discernment of the ways of Divine Provi- 
dence, as he either feels it in his own concerns, pr views 
it in the chain of events which are going on in the 
world around him. He learns to trace the whole to 
the same unerring hand which guides the planet in its 
course; and thus rests in the absolute conviction that 
the economy of Providence is one great and magnificent 
system of design, and order, and harmony. These, 
we repeat with confidence,, are no visions of the imagi- 
nation, but the sound inductions of a calm and rational 

philosophy. They are conclusions which compel the 

■ .III.. _ . I , I . ■ 

Striking remarks quoted in respect to pride and humility ? Influence of a 
humble sense of God upon the mind in a philosophical point of view? In- 
fluence of it in difiiculty and dftnger ? View which such a mind takes of the 
events of Providence ? 
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a$s«it of every candid inquirer, when he follows out 
that investigation of mighty import, — what is God, and 
what is that essence in man which be has endowed 
with the power of rising to himself. 

To enlarge upon these important subjects would 
lead us away fVom the proper design of a work, which 
is intended chiefly to investigate the light we derive 
firom the phenomena of the mind itself. The points 
which have been stated, as arising out of the impres- 
sions of every sound imderstanding, challenge the 
assent of all who believe in a present and presiding 
Deity, a being of infinite power and wisdom, and of 
perfect purity. With him who calls in question this 
sublime truth, we have no common feeling, and no 
niutual premises on which an argument can be found- 
ed. We must therefore leare him to sit in solitary 
pride, while he views the chaos which his fancy has 
framed, and strives to reconcile the discordant elements 
of a system, in which there are effects without a causey 
and harmony without a regulating power; and in 
which the mind can perceive no element of credibility, 
consistency, or truth. 

With this slight outline, therefore, we nnist quit a 
subject of the deepest interest, but which belongs rather 
to the theologian than to the inquirer in mental science; 
and proceed briefly to investigate the means by which 
the condition of the moral feelings, which has been the 
subject of the preceding observations, may be promoted 

GoDsisteBcy of th^e views with the^owid philosophy ? Upon what single 
■Vticle of belief do these principles rest for their foimdati<m ? Suppose ft 
man disbelieves this truth? Is it ooBsistent with the nature and design of 
this work to go very foily into the subject of reHgions duty ? Subject new 
to be considered 7 
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and cultivated as the regulating principle of the wlH>le 
character. Two views may be taken of this point, 
which, though they harmonize with each other in 
practice, are to be considered, in their philosophical 
aspect, as distinct 

The restoration of man from a state of estrangement, 
anarchy, or moral death, we are taught in the sacred 
writings to refer to a power from without the mind, an 
influence directly from God. We have seen the vari- 
ous considerations derived from the phenomena of the 
mind, and our impressions of the divine character, 
giving to this great doctrine a probability which claims 
the assent of every correct understanding. But, with* 
out in any degree losing sight of the truth and the im- 
portance of this principle, the immediate object of omr 
attention, as a branch of mental science, is rather the 
process of the mind itself, by means of which a habi* 
tual influence is produced upon the whole character. 
This is a compound operation, which may probably be 
analyzed in the following nnanner. It seems to be 
composed of reason, attention, and a modification of 
conception. The province of reason is to examine the 
truth of the statements or doctrines, which are proposed 
to the mind, as calculated to act upon its moral feel- 
ings; and upon this being done in a correct manner 
must depend the validity of the subsequent parts of the 
mental process. This being premised, it is the office 
of attention, aided by reason, to direct the mind asri- 

»■— ^M^i—f l»l.»—i.^—— IP— I— —■»*—■»— «—»»iM——^-^.— 1.1— p—lfc I . Ill III I ^^>— — 1^— .^»» 

Views to be taken of it 7 To wliftt means i« tiie moral restoimtioii of man 
referred in the Scriptures? Do philosophical omsiderations tend taeoafirm 
<Hr to question this truth 7 Is this subject to be entered upon fully here ? 
What is the immediate object of the author's attention in this place 7 Is 
this process simple or compound 7 Its elements. Protince of reason ? . 
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duoasly to the truthSj sa as fully to perceive their 
relations and tendencies. By the farther process, 
analc^us to cmieeption, they are then placed before 
us, in such a manner as to give them the effect of real 
and present existence. By these means, truths relating 
to things for which we have not the evidence of out 
senses, or referring to events which are future, but 
fully expected to happen, are kept before the mind, and 
influence die moral feelings and the character, in the 
same manner as if the facts believed were actually 
seen, or the events expected were taking place in our 
view. This mental operation is faith; and for the 
sound exercise of it the constituent elements now men* 
tioned are essentially necessary. The truth must be 
received by Uie judgment upon adequate evidence; 
and, by the other parts of the process, it must be so 
kept before the mind, that it may exercise such a 
moral influ^iee as might ^.tiae from the actual vision, 
or present existence, of the things believed. 
. Attention to these considerations will probably ena- 
ble us to discover some of the fallacies which have ob- 
scured and bewildered this important subject When 
the impression, which is thus allowed to influence the 
Blind, is one which has not been received by the judg^ 
ment upon due examination, and adequate evidence of 
its truth, — ^this is enthusiasm, not faith. Our present 
coarse of inquiry does not lead us to treat of the notions 
which have, in various individuals, been thus allowed 
to usurp the place of truth. To those who would pre* 

pKmnee of attention 1 The third step ? Name of this mental operation 7 
What is essential to it? Important use which we mi|y make of these oon- 
•idintioBS? Whatisenthttsiam? 
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serve themselves from the iafluence of such, the first 
greut inquiry, respecting their own mental impressions, 
ought to hCj are they facts, and on what eviiiteDce do 
they rest which can satisfy a sound understanding 
that they are so. On the other hand is to be avoided 
an error, not less dangerous than the wildest fancies 
of the enthui^iast, and not less unworthy of a regulated 
mind. This consists in treating real and important 
truths as if they w»e visions of the imagination, and 
thus dismissing them, without examination, from the 
influence which they ought to produce upon the moral 
feelings. It is singular also to remark, how these two 
modifications of character may be traced to a condition 
of the reasoning powers essentially the same. The 
former receives a fiction of the imagination, and rests 
upon it as truth. The tatter, acting upon some preju* 
dice or mental impression, wiiiqh has probably no bet- 
ter foundation, puts away real and important truths 
without any examination of the evidence <m which 
they are founded. The misapplication of the reasoning 
powers is the same in both. It consists in proceeding 
upon a mere impression, without exercising the judge- 
ment on the question of its evidence, or on the facts 
and cohsiderations which are opposed to it. Two 
characters of a very opposite description thus meet in 
that mental condition, which draws them equally, 
though in dii&rent directions, astray from the truth. 
' When a truth has fully received the sanction of the 
judgment, the second office of faith is, by attention 

Inquiry by which we may preserve ounelres 'firdm it 9 Another errorr of 
which there is equal danger? ^gularity in respect to the origin of these 
opposite errors ? How may the two be ahowa loazise from the same sooice 7 
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and Qoneeptioti, to keep it habitually before the mind, 
80 that it may. produce its proper influence upon the 
character. This is to live by faith; and in this con-^ 
sists that operation of the great principle, which effec* 
tually distinguishes it from all pretended feelings and 
impressions assuming its name. We speak, in common 
language, of a head-knowledge which does not alffect 
the heart ; and of a man who is sound in his creed^ 
while he shows little of its influence upon his conduct. 
The mental condition of such a man presents a subject 
of intense interest. His alleged belief^ it is probable, 
consists merely in words, or in arguing ingeniously on 
points to which he attaches no real value. These may 
have been impressed upon him by education; they 
may constitute the creed of a party to which he has 
devoted himself; and he may argue in support of them 
with all the energy of party zeal. In the same manner, 
a man may contend warmly in favor of compassion, 
whose conduct shows a cold and barren selfishness: 
but this is not benevolence; and the other is not faith. 
Both are empty professions of a belief in certain truths, 
which have never fixed themselves in the mind, so as 
to become regulating principles or moral causes in the 
mental constitution. We may indeed suppose another 
character, slightly removed from this, in which the 
truths have really received the approbation of the 
judgment, and yet fail to produce their proper influ- 
ence. This arises from distorted moral habits, and a 
vitiated state of the moral faculties, which have de- 

The second gremt office of faith ? Practical value of this principle as a 
test? Nature of mere ''dead" belief? In what does it probably consist 7 
SSeal which may be manifested in such a case 7 Is this real faith 7 Another 
case in which truth, really apprehended, may fail of controlling the character 7 
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stroyed the healthy balance of tlie whole ecoiiomy of 
the mind. The consequence is, that the man perceives 
and approves of truths, without feeling their tenden^ 
cies, and without manifesting their power. 

Intimately connected with this subject, also, is a rer 
markable principle in our mental constitution, formerly 
referred to; namely, the relation between certain facts 
or truths, and certain moral emotions, which naturally 
arise firom them, according to the chain of sequences 
which has been established in Uie economy of the 
mind. A close connection thus exists between our in- 
tellectual habits and our moral feelings, which leads to 
consequences of the utmost practical moment. Though 
we have little inimediate voluntary power over our 
moral emotions, we have a power over the intellectual 
processes with which these are associated; We cai* 
direct the mind to truths, and we can cherish trains of 
thought,^ which are calculated to produce correct moral 
feelings; and we can avoid or banish mental images or 
trains of thought, which have an opposite tendency. 
This is the power over the succession of our thoughts, 
the due exercise of which forms so important a feature 
of a well-regulated mind, in regard to intellectual cul^ 
ture: its influence. upon us as moral beings is of still 
higher and more vital importance. 

The sound exercise of that mental condition which 
we call faith consists, therefore, in the reception of 
certain truths by the judgment, the proper direction of 
the attention to their moral tendencies, and the habitual 

Important pnnciple in the mental constitution connectied with this subject 1 
How is it that a power over onr moral feelings arises by means of this priD:* 
ciple 7 Recapitulation of the nature of faith 7 
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influence of them upon the feelthgs imd the conduct 
When the sacred writers tell us that without faith it is 
impossible to please God, and when they speak of a 
man being saved by faith, it is not to a mere admissioa 
of certain truths as part of his creed that they ascribe 
consequences so important; hut Uf a sUtte in which 
these truths are uniformly followed out to certain re* 
suits, which they are calculated to produce, according 
to the usual course of sequences, in every sound mind. 
This principle is strikingly illustrated by one of these 
writers, by reference to a simple narrative. During 
the invasion of Canaan by the armies of Israel, two 
men were sent forward as spies to bring a report con^ 
cerning the city of Jericho^ The persons engaged in 
this mission were received in a friendly manner by a 
woman whose hou$e was upon the wall of the city^ 
when their presence was discovered, she hid them from 
their pursuers; and finally enabled them to escape, by 
letting them down by a cord from a windotr. Before 
taking leave of them^ she expressed her firm conviction, 
that the army to which they belonged was soon to take 
possession of Jericho, and of the whole country; and 
she made them swear to her, that, when this should 
take place, they would show mercy to her father's 
house. The engagement was strictly fulfilled. When 
the city was taken, and the other inhabitants destroyed, 
the woman was preserved, with all her kindred. In 
this very simple occurrence, the woman is represented, 
by the sacred writer, as having been saved by faith. 

Importance attached to faitli in the Scriptnres ? In what sense is it used 
m the Scripturttft 7 Narratife referred to in illustration ? Repeat the narra* 
tive. 
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The object of her faith was the event which she confi- 
dently expected, — ^that the city of Jericho was to be 
destroyed. The ground of her faith wsut the rapid 
manner in which the most powerful nations had alrea- 
dy fallen before the. armies of Israel, led, as she be- 
lieved, by a divine power. Acting upon this conviction, 
in the manner in which a belief so deeply affecting her 
personal safety was likely to influence any sound mind, 
she took means for her preservation, by making friends 
of the spies. Her faith saved her, because witliout it 
she would not have made this provision; but, unless 
she had followed out her belief to the measure which 
was calculated to effect this object, the mere belief of 
the event would have availed her nothing. When we 
therefore ascribe important results to faith, cur to any 
other mental operation, we ascribe them not to the 
operation itself, but to this followed out to the conse- 
quences which it naturally produces, according to the 
constitution of the human mind. In the same manner, 
we may speak of one man, in a certain state of danger 
or difficulty, being saved by his wisdom, and another 
by his strength. Jn doing so, we ascribe such results, 
not to the mere possession of these qualities, but to the 
efforts which naturally arose from them, in the circum- 
stances in which the individual was placed. And 
when the inspired writer says, that without faith it is 
impossible to please God, he certainly refers to no mere 
mental impression, and to no barren system of opi- 
nions; but to the reception of certain truths, which, in 

The object of this woman's fiuth 7 The ground of it 7 Its efiSciency in 
governing her conduct ? What was it which gave her faith all its power and 
value 7 To what, in all cases, are the important results of faith to be 
cribed 7 Analogies illustrating this principle 7 
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bur present state of being, are entirely the objects of 
&ith, and to all that influence, upon the moral feelings 
and the cjt^aracter, which these must produce upon 
erery mind that really believes them. 

On this great subject, much misconception appears 
to have arisen from not sufficiently attending to the 
condition in which, as moral beings, we are placed in 
tfaeffas^nt state of existence, and the important part 
whieL' jUst be performed by ttie menial exercise called 
faith. ""As physical and intellectual beings, we have 
certain relations to the objects by which we are sur- 
routtded, and with Qa&ae we commiunieate by means 
of onr bodily senses. But, as moral beings, our rela- 
tions are entirely of a different nature; and the facts 
and motives, which are isaleulated to act upon us in 
Ihese relations, are ehiefly the objects of fisiith; that is, 
Ihey are not cognizable by any of our senseiB, but are 
to be received by a different part of our constitution, 
and tqion a separate kind of evidenise. This, accor- 
dingly, is the shnple but important distinction referred 
lo by die sacred writer, when, in allusion to our condi- 
tion as moral beings, he says, " we walk by faith, not 
by sight" The objectis of sight, here intended to 
express all the objects of sense, exercise over us a habi- 
tual and po\trerful influence. They constantly obtrude 
diemselves upon our notice without any exertion of 
our own; and it requires a peculiar exercise of mind 
to withdraw our attention from them, and to feel the 

Source of misconception on this subject 7 Our physical and intellectaal 
jpelations 7 Our moral relations 7 How are tbey cognizable 7 Quotation 
fiom Scripture explained by these 'principles 7 Influence of the objects of 
MDse over us 7 
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power of events which are future, and of things which 
are not seen. This mental exercise is faith. Its spe* 
Ciai provioce, as we have seen, is to receive trutlMi 
which are presented directly to the mind, to place them 
hefore us with all the vividness of actual and present 
existence, and to make them exert upon us an agency 
analogous to that which is produced hy objects of sighc 
The next great p<»nt in our inquiry, therefore, is, what 
are the truths which are calculated thus to -fl^nte 
upon us as moral beings, and which it is the ol^t of 
faith to bring habitually before jsts. 

When we withdraw omr mittds from tlie influence 
of sensible things, and smid forth our attention to those 
truths which are the province ot faith, the first great 
crixject which meets out view ia the eternal incompre* 
hensible One, the moral govenior of the universe, a 
being of infinite per&cti<»is and infiliite purity. From 
the stupendous w<»rk8 erf nature, we trace his operatioa 
as the great First Cause, and infer, with absolute ceiv 
tainty, his boundless power and wisd<Hn, and his inde-^ 
pendent exkt^sce. The impress of his moral attributes 
he has fixed with indelible certainty upon our moral 
perceptions, where, in the light of conscience, co« 
operating with a simple process of reason, we perceive 
him to be a being of infinite holiness, and of unerring 
truth and justice. Our knowledge of these attributes 
is not the result of any process of reasoning which can 
admit of deliberation or doubt. They force themselves 
upon our conviction by the most simple principles of 

W ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■* — ^— ■ ■■■■■■■■■■ W ■—^^^■^W^—— — ■ —■^■^1^— .1^— W^P — M l ■ ■■■ ■ ■ — I ^W^—i^— ^—M ^— ^M^M^a 

Counteractiag influence 7 What point of inquiry now arises 1 First great 
truth to be receired by &itlf7 Inferences from It? 
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hidcmtionj when, from our own mmtal and moral 
endowments, we infer the perfections of him who 
formed us. 

^ From every conception we can form of such a being, 
we hare an equally insuperable conviction of his uni'- 
versal pre8ence,-^that he is the witness not only oCour 
conduct, but of the thoughts and imaginati<ms of the 
heart; and that from these, as indicating our real 
condition, and not from our conduct alone, our moral 
aspect is estimated by him, the pure and holy One who 
seeth in secret. Each moment, as it passes rapidly 
over us, we know is bringing us nearer to that period, 
when all our hopes and fears tar this world shall lie 
with us in the grave. Bat we feel also that this is the 
entrance to another state of being, a state of moral 
retribution, where the eternal One is to be disclosed in 
all his attributes as a moral governor. These consider 
rations fix themselves upon the mind, with a feeling 
of yet new and more trem^idous interest, when we 
ferther take into view that this future existence 
stretches out before us into endless duratimi. This is 
the truth so powerfully expressed by the sacred writer, 
in terms which by their brevity convey, in the most 
adequate manner, their overwhelming import, — ''The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." 

These truths are not the visions of enthusiasm; nei- 
ther are they the resultof any process of reasoning, by 
which different men may arrive at different conclusions. 

On what kind of vndeoce is our knowledge of the divine fittributes based? 
Second great truth? Other troths in respect to our condition here and pros- 
pects hereafter ? 
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They force themselves upcm out convietion with a 
power, which we cannot put away from us, when we 
turn our attention to the solemn inquiry, what we are, 
and what is God. In the sacred writings tixey are de- 
tailed and iUustratedj in a connected, and harmonious 
manner; and are impressed npim us with the fotce of 
a revelation from the Deity hioMelf. But the principlee 
there disclosed meet with an im{Nre8sion, in our moral 
oonstitujUon, which jdeads with authority for their 
truth. It is the province of faith to keep these babitu^ 
ally before the mind, a&d to ciuise them to influence 
the feelings and the oonduct, as if they were objects of 
sense, — ^as if the Deity in all the purity of his character 
were actually discloaed to our view, — ot as if we were 
present at that dread hour which shall witness his 
righteous retribution. The man who thus feels their 
power, and exhibits dieir influence upon his character, 
is be who lives by faith. 

When, under this m^ital exercise, a man brings 
himself into the immediate presence of the Eternal 
One; when he arraigns himsdf, as it were, before the 
bar of the omniscient Judge ; when he places before 
him that future state which stretches into endless ex« 
istence; a train of feelings must arise in his mind, to 
which he was a stranger, so long as he placidly resign- 
ed himself to the influenceof sensible things. He views 
this being of infinite purity as one who has been all 
his life the daily witness of his conduct; and feels that 
ey«i the secrete of the heart have been at all times 

"I* ■■ I 'ii- " - I 1 n il II . - II I , .1 , « 

Natura of these truths a» to the evid^noe thef vest upon ? Can diere he 
any reasonable doubt of them? Two distinct sources of evidence? Tha. 
province of fUth in respect to them 7 Moral influence of these .^fincijilea oq 
the heart of the religious man 7 His viewofCkMl? * 
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open to divine inspection. Each day, as it passed nn- 
heeded over him, was a portion gone by of his period 
of moral discipline; and each, as it glided amid the 
frivolities of life^ or the active pursuit of temporal good, 
had its moral aspect assigned to it in the judgment of 
the eternal mind. Along with these impressions, which 
no reflecting man can put away from him, a voice 
within forces upon him the conviction, that, were his 
whole history disclosed to his fellow-men, he would, 
even in their estimation, be found wanting. How 
much more deeply must this be fixed upon his inmost 
soul, when he feels that the whole is, at one glance, 
exposed to the eye of Omniscience; and that an hour 
is rapidly approaching, when a strict account must be 
rendered, and a righteous sentence pronounced, the 
result of which will extend into eternal existence. 
With these truths upon his mind, what reflecting mah 
can view without awe the moment which is to close 
his state of moral discipline, when, disencumbered 
from his earthly tenement, he shall find himself alone 
with God, and there shall burst upon his astonished 
faculties the blaze of an endless day! These are not 
speculations of fancy, but eternal truth. The man who 
habitually acts under their influence knows that his 
faith rests upon a conviction which cannot be shaken, 
when he recognises in all his ways the presence and 
the inspection of the Deity, when he feels the obliga- 
tion to have evert the desires and affections under sub- 
jection to his will, and when he resigns himself to his 

■ I 11 I I . m II I 111 III I » 

His view of time ; — of his own character ; — of his responsibiKty, and ap- 
proaching account? His views of death? Firmness with which his faith 
nMs upon these troths ? 
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guidance and asks his powerful aid, both for the con- 
duct of this life, and the preparation for the life which 
is to come. 

Solemn is the hour when a man thus retires from 
the tumult of life, and seriously proposes to himself the 
question, what is his condition as a moral being; what 
have been his leading pursuits in that life which is 
hastening to a close; what is his aspect in the view of 
that incomprehensible One, who perceives at a single 
glance the whole details of his moral history. Is he 
safe to meet the full splendor of that eye ; has he no 
apprehension, that, when called to account in the im- 
mediate presence of unerring purity, he may not be 
fible to answer? The man lives not, who can appeal 
to his own heart and say, after serious inquiry, that he 
can thus meet the penetrating search of him, whose 
knowledge is perfect, as his purity is infinite : the man 
lives not, who can look back upon his whole life with- 
out feeling, that, in the sight of this unspotted One, he 
is polluted with guilt : and, if his heart condemn him, 
with all its partiality for his own views and feelings, 
and all its forgetfulness of many points in his moral 
history, he must feel that God is greater than his heart, 
and knoweth all things. Under such an impression, 
to what refuge shall he betake himself? Does he ap- 
peal to an indefinite idea of the mercy of the Deity? it 
must be evident that this conveys no distinct principle, 
and will not bear the confidence which is essential to 



Their practical influence 7 Solemnity of the inquiry respecting our true 
monil condition 7 The feelings with which this inquiry must necessarily bo 
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hope and peace. For we cannot go to the extent of 
supposing a mercy so indiscriminate, that the Deity 
will depart from all the laws which he has made, and 
which he has impressed upon us as a part of oiir moral 
constitution. This would be ascribing to infinite wis- 
dom an indecision and a change of purpose, unworthy 
of the weakest human lawgiver. If, then, we do not 
boldly assume this position, how are we to draw the 
line where such mercy is to terminate; and where the 
Almighty is to appear in his character of justice, as a 
righteous moral governor. If we find that each indi- 
vidual fixes a difierent standard, and that each extends 
it so as to favor his own condition, it is clear that the 
system presents no character of truth, and that it is in- 
capable of ministering to the consolation of him who 
feels his own necessities, and seriously contemplates 
the character of God. He must perceive that to apply 
such reasoning to human enactments, would be to 
represent them as a mockery of justice ; and that it is 
impossible thus to argue respecting the laws of him 
who is infinite in holiness and boundless in wisdom. 
He cannot but acknowledge that a universe governed in 
such a manner would run into irremediable confusion 
and anarchy ; and will find it impossible, on any prin- 
ciple which human reasoning can furnish, to arrive at 
any other decision than this, that the Judge of all the 
earth must be unchanging in his purposes, and impar- 
tial in his justice. 

Can he find relief in the hope of the indiscnminate mercy of God ? Why 
noti Is indiscriminate mercy consistent with justice even in the case of 
human enactments? So fitf as we can seCi what must be its efiecta m Una 
goTemment of Gkni ? Conclusion to which the inquirer would be led t 
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To this conclusion we are led by the clearest induc- 
tions of moral science; but, at this momentous point, 
philosophy fails us. No human power can find a 
refuge, to which the mind can betake itself under a 
sense of guilt; no human wisdom can answer the in- 
quiry of mighty import, can God be just and yet justify 
the ungodly. But here we are met by a light from 
heaven, which has burst upon the scene of doubt and 
of darkness ; and are called to bring down the pride of 
our reason, in humble submission to the testimony of 
God. It comes supported by a weight of evidence, 
which challenges the cordial assent of the most acute 
understanding, and the power of which will be best 
appreciated by those who, with sincere desire for truth, 
have made the highest attainments in the laws of rigid 
inquiry. It discloses an atonement made for sin, and 
an influence from heaven, calculated to restore the 
moral being to the purity in which it was formed. It 
thus meets alike the necessities of man, as in a state 
of actual guilt and a state of moral degradation. For 
the one, it displays a scheme of mercy in which the 
integrity of the divine character is vindicated, while 
pardon is extended to transgressor^. To the other, it 
offers power from heaven, which will correct the disor- 
ders of the moral constitution, and raise the man anew 
to the likeness of God. It thus forms a harmonious 
whole, uniform and consistent in itself, worthy of the 
character of God, and adapted to the condition of man; 

and, to every one who feels his own moral necessities, 
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and estimates the purity of the Deityj it brings an 
absolute conviction of its truth. 

A participation in the benefits of this revelation of 
divine mercy is said, in the sacred writings, to be re- 
ceived by faith; and this expression has given rise to 
controversies and contending systems, which have in- 
volved the subject in much perplexity. While some 
have restricted the operation of faith to the mere belief 
of a certain system of opinions, others have referred to 
it a series of mysterious impressions, and enthusiastic 
feelings, at variance with every dictate of sound rea- 
soning. The principle of faith, however, holds so promi- 
nent a place in the scheme of Christian truth, that 
some clear notions respecting its nature must be felt to 
be of the highest interest. It holds also, as we have 
formerly seen, a most important position in the philoso- 
phy of the moral feelings, being that mental operation 
by which we receive a certain class of truths, of the 
utmost consequence to us as responsible beings. It is 
a process which every one feels, but which cannot be 
defined; and it can be illustrated only by tracing its 
influence, in regard to those objects to which it is more 
particularly directed. 

The objects of faith are twofold : truths addressed to 
our understanding, and benefits offered or promised. 
We have formerly had occasion to trace the action of 
faith in regard to truth, especially a class of truths 
which arc calculated, when really believed, to exert a 
powerful effect upon our moral feelings and conduct. 

How are the benefits of this revelation of mercy said to be received^ in the 
Scriptures 7 Controrersies which hate arisen oat of this subject 7 Twofold 
olijcct^ of &ith7 
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Its operation, we have seen, is to bring these truths 
before us in such a manner, that they exert the same 
kind of influence as if the facts or events were objects 
of sense. The man who believes these truths, so as 
thus habitually to feel their power, is he who receives 
them in faith. This is the province of faith in regard 
to truth, ^e have next to analyze its operation in 
regard to offered or promised benefits ; and this we can 
best do by means of an example. 

Let us take the illustration of a man affected with a 
disease supposed to be mortal; he is told that a remedy 
has been discovered of infallible efficacy; and that a 
person is at hand who is ready to administer it. Does 
be perceive his danger ; does he believe the virtue of 
the remedy; does he confide in the sincerity of the 
individual who offers it; — this is faith. The immediate 
and natural result of his faith is, that he asks for the 
remedy which is offered; and this result is inseparable 
from such belief, according to the uniform sequence of 
volitions in every sound mind. The man who profes-' 
ses to admit the facts, and does not show such a result 
of belief, professes what he does not actujilly feel. If 
he perceives not the extent of his danger, he asks not 
the remedy, because he values it not; and the same 
effect may follow, if he doubts either its efficacy, or 
the sincerity of him who offers it. In this case, it is 
also to be observed, that a reflection is thrown upon 
the character of this individual, by imputing to him an 
offer of what he has either not the power or the in ten- 
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tion to perform. But if the man reaily believes the 
truths, he applies for the remedy; and he receives it 
Thus his faith sav^s him, because by means of it he 
sought the offered aid. Could we suppose him merely 
to admit the facts, without asking the remedy, his be- 
lief would avail him nothing. . 

Such appears to be the simple view we are to take 
of faith, when we apply it to the great benefits which 
are presented to us in the Christian revelation. This 
is addressed to us as beings in a state both of guilt and 
of depravity; and as having no means of our own, by 
which we can rescue ourselves from condemnation and 
impurity. It unfolds a dispensation of peace, by which, 
in perfect consistency with the harmony of his charac- 
ter, the Deity offers mercy and forgiveness, and an 
influence from himself which has power to purify the 
moral being. These benefits are conferred on every 
one who believes; and who is he that believes? the 
man who is convinced of his guilt, and perceives bis 
impurity; who feels his inability to rescue himself; 
who admits the efficacy of the remedy, and confides in 
the sincerity with which it is offered; — this is he who 
believes. His faith saves him ; because, acting on his 
conviction, according to the uniform sequence of voli- 
tions in every sound mind, he asks the promised aid, 
and asking, receives it Much of the confusion in 
which the subject has been involved, appears to have 

arisen from metaphysical refinements, by which the 
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various parts of this mental process are separated from 
each other. They form one harmonious whole, which 
cannot he broken. The man will not seek the remedy 
who believes not its efficacy, and perceives not his 
moral necessities; but, however he may profess to ad- 
mit these facts, if he follows not out his belief to its 
natural result, by applying for the remedy, his mere 
belief will not profit him. The grounds on which 
these truths are addressed to us, are contained in that 
chain of evidence on which is founded the whole sys- 
tem of Christianity, taken along with the conviction 
which every man receives of his actual moral condition 
from the voice of conscience within. A sense of the 
sincerity of the offer we derive from our impression of 
the unchangeable attributes of the Deity. Accordingly, 
he who believes is said to give glory to God, that is, 
to receive his statements with absolute confidence, and 
to form an honorable conception of the sincerity of his 
intentions. He who believes not, rejects the statements 
of the Almighty as false, and treats hiisx with the con- 
tempt which we apply to one whom we suppose to 
promise what he has no intention to bestow. The 
man who comes to God with the hope of acceptance is 
therefore required to come in the assurance of faith, or 
an implicit conviction that he is sincere in his inten- 
tions of bestowing the blessings which he offers; and 
whosoever hath not this assurance does dishonor to the 
divine character, or ''maketh God a liar.'* 

Thus the great system of Christian truth, harmoni- 
ous and consistent in itself, and challenging the appro- 
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bation of the soundest understanding, reveals, as we 
have seen, a dispensation of mercy, in accordance witH 
the highest ideas w,e can form of the divine perfections. 
It is supported by a chain of evidence, which carries 
conviction to the mind of the most rigid inquirer; and 
thus it is a sound and legitimate object of faith. It 
reveals also a provision for purifying the moral nature; 
and this in every case accompanies the dispensation 
of mercy to those who receive it The effects of this 
powerful agency, therefore, become the test and the 
evidence of the reality of faith. Does a man seek a 
proof of his acceptance, — the reference is to facts in 
his own moral condition. He is to look for it in a 
change which is taking place in his character, — a new 
direction of his desires, a new regulation of his affec- 
tions, a habitual impression, to which he ^as a stran- 
ger before, of the presence and the perfections of the 
Deity, and a new light which has burst upon his view, 
respecting his relations to this life and to that which is 
to come. He is to seek this evidence in a mind which 
aims at no lower standard than that which will bear 
the constant inspection of infinite purity; he is to seek 
it, and to manifest it to others, in a spirit which takes 
no lower pattern than that model of perfection, the 
character of the Messiah. These acquirements, indeed, 
are looked upon, not as a ground of acceptance, but a 
test of moral condition; not as, in any degree, usurping 
the place of the great principle of faith, but as its fruits 

and evidences. As these, then, are the only proofs of 
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